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PREFACE 


The purpose of this collection of plays is twofold. It is intended, 
first, for classroom use in normal schools and colleges. It is hoped that 
this book will prove particularly helpful for courses in Eighteenth 
Century Literature, or in the History of the English Drama, or in a 
survey of English Literature, either for actual class work or for col- 
lateral reading. This aim has been kept in mind throughout the entire 
work, especially in the choice of the plays, several of which have almost 
always been on the list of books on which college entrance examinations 
have been based, and all of which have endured successfully to the 
present. The classroom. has been kept in mind also in the preparation 
of the introduction, which explains briefly the general currents of 
dramatic literature through the century; in the biographies and 
criticism; and in the topics for papers, the reading list of Eighteenth 
Century plays, and the bibliography. The greatest care, too, has been 
taken in the preparation of the text of each play. As is explained in 
the section on the Text, the early editions, not the later reprints, have 
been followed. Aside from the fact that spelling and punctuation 
have been modernized, the text of the plays as presented in this volume 
is exactly that of the early editions. 

This book is intended, secondly, to provide school and college dramatic 
clubs and little theaters, for stage presentation, with the five best 
comedies written between 1700 and 1800. All five are admirably suited 
to this purpose and have recently been offered with success on both 
the professional and the amateur stage. Particularly notable results 
were achieved by George C. Tyler, of New York, who produced The 
Rivals (1924), The School for Scandal (1925), and She Stoops to 
Conquer (1928), and by J. C. Duff, of London, who produced The 
Beggar’s Opera (1927). The Beaux’ Stratagem was presented in June, 
1928, at the Walter Hampden Theater, New York, by the Players’ 
Club, under the direction of Howard Lindsay. For this production the 
prologue was written by Edgar Lee Masters and spoken by Walter 
Hampden. The epilogue was the work of David Belasco. 
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Vili PREFACE 


The section on Stage Presentation has been prepared with the 
hope of assisting those persons who may have it in their hands to 
produce these plays. For much of this section I am indebted to Messrs. 
Gates and Morange, of New York, who designed the sets for Mr. Tyler’s 
productions of The School for Scandal and She Stoops to Conquer, 
and who placed at my disposal all their plans and sketches for these 
sets. For those dramatic groups that are looking for a unified program, 
it is suggested that these plays be offered in succession throughout the 
year. The Homewood Playshop, the Little Theater of The Johns 
Hopkins University, pursued a similar plan in 1925-1926 and again 
in 1926-1927, and found it both interesting and entertaining. 

Interest in Eighteenth Century literature has increased surprisingly 
in the past few years, just as interest in the drama has likewise grown. 
By describing in brief the various kinds of plays written between 
1700 and 1800 and by presenting for study five of the best comedies, 
this book, it is hoped, will satisfy this interest in slightly greater detail. 
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COMEDIES 


I 
MAIN CURRENTS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 


A brief sketch of the main currents in the drama of this period will 
be serviceable for the better understanding of the significance which 
the five plays of this volume have in the history of Eighteenth Cen- 
tury drama. One must know the meaning of the so-called sentimental 
play and its prototypes, and one must be cognizant of the revolts which » 
have taken place against it. The ensuing five works are placed in the 
background of sentimental affectation, and they are prominent, not 
only because of their own intrinsic merits, but also because of the con- 
trast they afford with the play of sentiment. 

The play of sentiment arose partly as a reaction to the comedy of 
manners of the Restoration. The Restoration comedy is characterized 
by a plot in which the chief male character is often a rake who has 
numerous amours and who finally wins a wealthy girl whom he does 
not deserve. One of the best examples of this kind of play is George 
Etherege’s The Man of Mode (1676), in which Dorimant, (a name 
which no doubt means /Jover of gold) the hero, breaks away from one 
of his loves and uses another in order to win a third. In other words, in 
these plays virtue often went unrewarded, and vice as frequently went 
unpunished. As a result, a strong revulsion began at the turn of the 
century. 

This revulsion found concrete expression in Jeremy Collier’s A Short 
View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage, 1698, 
which, while it did not effect a reform, doubtless exerted considerable 
influence. Such attacks on immorality crystallized in the rise of 
Methodism under the leadership of John and Charles Wesley and 
George Whitefield between 1730 and 1740. In 1737 there was passed 
the Licensing Act which restricted the number of legitimate theaters 
in London to two, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, —although the 
Haymarket was open during the summer — and which provided for 
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a closer government censorship over the stage. This restriction con- 
tinued until 1843. 

The earliest effect is indicated in Farquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem. This 
play is a compromise. It begins as a typical Restoration play and ends 
in conformity with the new demand for virtue in drama. That is to 
say, Aimwell and Archer, at the beginning of the play, are two un- 
scrupulous adventurers seeking women with fortunes. This is a good 
beginning for a play of the Restoration type. But at the end of the 
play Aimwell becomes conscience-stricken about deceiving Dorinda as 
to his identity. This change of character represents the new spirit 
in the drama. The Beaux’ Stratagem is at the turn in the road and 
looks in both directions. 

After this the stage began to affect a virtue which in general was 
unfriendly to art. This affectation makes its first obvious appearance 
in the works of Richard Steele, who assumed perhaps the greatest 
piety in The Conscious Lovers (1722). This is the first important so- 
called sentimental comedy or, as it was also called, a comedy of tears — 
a type of play which differs from the laughing comedy chiefly in that 
it exhibits the virtues of people in place of exposing their foibles, as does 
the laughing comedy. In The Conscious Lovers, the hero, young Bevil, is 
in love with Indiana, an insipid though very virtuous young lady, but 
he will not marry without his father’s consent. His father wishes him to 
marry Lucinda, the daughter of an old friend. The fact that Indiana 
turns out to be a long lost daughter of this same friend enables all to 
satisfy their wishes. As was common in the sentimental play, tears 
flowed freely when, in the fifth act, Indiana’s identity was discovered 
by her father, Sealand. 

Such sentiment in drama continued throughout the century until it 
grew to large proportions in the work of the prolific and highly re- 
spectable Richard Cumberland. Among others of the same school were 
Nicholas Rowe, George Lillo, Charles Johnson, Ambrose Philips, and 
Hugh Kelly, the chief plays being Jane Shore and The Fair Penitent, 
by Rowe; George Barnwell and The Fatal Curiosity, by Lillo; Caelia, 
by Johnson; The Distressed Mother, by Philips; False Delicacy, by 
Kelly; and The West Indian, by Cumberland. The style of these plays 
is in general highly rhetorical and bombastic; the characters are arti- 
ficial, and the story is generally a tearful one. The favorite theme is the 
resistance to temptation and virtue’s final triumph; occasionally the 
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motif was varied by the portrayal of a yielding to temptation and the 
_ punishment of sin. 

Sentimentalism was common to both comedy and tragedy. Among 
the tragedies of greater prominence, aside from Rowe’s Jane Shore and 
The Fair Penitent, were several of special importance. George Lillo’s 
tragedy, The London Merchant, or The History of George Barnwell, 
is exceptional in several respects. It is written in prose. It has as 
characters common people. And it is based on fact, the inspiration 
being an old broadside or ballad about George Barnwell and his execu- 
tion. It was so popular that it established a school of domestic tragedy, 
not only in England, but also in France and Germany. 

Although the reader of today may wonder at its warm reception, 
Cato (1713), by Joseph Addison, of The Spectator papers, enjoyed a 
tremendous success when it was first produced. To be sure, the play is 
well written, noble in sentiment, and classical in construction, but other- 
wise unconvincing and theatrical. Its success is thought to be due both 
to Addison’s prominence and the political conditions of the day. Whigs 
and Tories alike considered the play a support of their own views and 
crowded the theater, imparting to the production a prominence that it 
perhaps would not otherwise have realized. 

Mahomet and Irene, called in publication simply Jrene, is worthy of 
attention in that it is from the pen of the great Samuel Johnson. Just 
as loud and pompous as Cato, it would have failed in the absence of 
the friendly efforts of David Garrick, manager of Drury Lane Theater, 
_ who succeeded in keeping the play on the boards for nine nights. 

The two great poets, James Thomson, author of the well-known 
poems The Seasons and The Castle of Indolence (in which, in an age 
of heroic couplet, he turned to blank verse and Spenserian stanza), 
and Edward Young, author of Night Thoughts, also turned their pens 
to poetic tragedy; Thomson’s best work is perhaps Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, while Young appears to best advantage in The Revenge. These 
plays, almost divorced from the stage, are forerunners of the closet 
drama as we find it in the works of such poets as Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Byron, Tennyson, and Browning. John Home’s Douglas, although 
poetic, differs in that it is more suitable for the stage. Characterized 
by a freedom from affectation and a simple pathos, it retained its 
popularity even in the century following its publication. 

The affectation of virtue that runs to tears in comedy and to lofty 
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declamation in tragedy extends also to opera. The play with music 
which, in this book, is discussed more fully in connection with John 
Gay and The Beggar’s Opera, received an added impetus at the hand 
of George Frederick Handel (1685—1759), the German composer, who 
began his career in England with Rinaldi in 1711. After that date the 
Italian opera, in spite of such attacks as those by Addison in The 
Spectator (number 18), took a strong hold on the attention of theater- 
goers until the advent of The Beggar’s Opera, which ridiculed the for- 
eign opera into disrepute and stimulated the native song-play. 

The play of virtue and sentiment, then, in comedy, tragedy, or 
opera, predominated throughout the Eighteenth Century. Since virtue 
is inhibitive and sentiment self-conscious, the characteristic play of the 
age, to say the least, is not to be considered brilliant. Its weaknesses 
quickly invited the attacks of enemies. Some of the strongest attacks 
took the form of satire and burlesque/ Henry Fielding, who later, in his 
novel, Joseph Andrews, was to use his gift of satire in attacking Rich- 
ardson’s sentimental novel, Pamela, was one of the first to revolt against 
the sentimental play. In his Tom Thumb the Great —in short form in 
1730; expanded to a full length play in 1731 — he parodied the prev- 
alent type of tragedy, particularly Thomson’s Busiris) John Gay’s What 
D’ye Call It was a similar thrust. Samuel Foote’s Handsome House- 
maid, or Piety in Pattens was a direct attack on Hugh Kelly’s False 
Delicacy, and| Sheridan’s Critic burlesqued Richard Cumberland and 
poked fun at certain stage customs. Other attempts to discountenance 
the pious play, the dignity of which was so great as to reject anything 
that savored of low comedy, turned to low comedy as a means of revolt 
—as did the parodies mentioned above — but simultaneously retained 
a naturalism that kept them from becoming burlesques. These were 
Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, and 
Sheridan’s The Rivals and The School for Scandal. 

In The Rivals, it is to be noticed, we find a decidedly sentimental 
sub-plot in the love affair between Faulkland and Julia, while in The 
School for Scandal we see another result of the influence of the senti- 
mental play in Joseph Surface’s sentiments. In the main, however, these 
plays hark back to the Restoration comedy of manners. Captain Abso- 
lute, his father, Acres, Lydia Languish, and Charles Surface closely 
resemble the regular Restoration characters of the stage and afford a 
- contrast to the typical sentimental character. For Goldsmith’s stand 
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against the sentimental play and on behalf of low comedy, note his 
preface to The Good-natured Man and the dedication and prologue to 
She Stoops to Conquer. 

The opera did not escape similar attacks, the salient parodies being 
John Gay’s Beggar’s Opera and Fielding’s The Author’s Farce. Addison’s 
Rosamond was a dignified effort to establish the opera in English as 
against the Italian musical play, and the tradition thus entrenched 
through Addison was further fortified by Sheridan, the author of The 
Duenna. 

Another type of drama which made its appearance in the Eighteenth 
Century was the play of horror, or the Gothic play, which paralleled 
in popularity the Gothic novel. One of the most popular was M. G. 
Lewis’ Castle Specter; others of almost equal prominence were Lewis’ 
Adelgitha, Robert Jephson’s Braganza, and Richard Cumberland’s 
Carmelite. These were extravagant manifestations of romanticism, 
already evident, in a more subdued manner, in such plays as Home’s 
Douglas, Young’s Revenge, and Thomson’s Tancred and Sigismunda, 
and later culminating in such closet plays as Southey’s Fall of Robes- 
pierre, Wordsworth’s Borderers, and Coleridge’s Osorio. The closest 
approach in modern times to the Gothic play is the mystery play of 
the nature of The Cat and the Canary, The Bat, The Ghost Train, and 
The Spider. 

There is finally the short play — farce, opera, burleta, extravaganza 
— characteristic of the last half of the Eighteenth Century. The one- 
and two-act play of this period deserves more study than it has re- 
_ ceived. It served as a curtain raiser for a full length play, as an after- 
piece, or as a portion of an entertainment in the theaters adversely 
affected by the Licensing Act. These plays are almost entirely farces 
and musical plays. Some of the best short farces are David Garrick’s 
Lying Valet and Bon Ton, or High Life Above Stairs; Isaac Bicker- 
staff’s The Sultan or A Peep into the Seraglio; Mrs. Hannah Cowley’s 
Who’s the Dupe? Samuel Foote’s The Liar; Charles Macklin’s Love 
@ la Mode, and James Townley’s High Life Below Stairs. Among the 
best short musical plays are Mrs. Frances Brooke’s Rosina, Isaac 
Bickerstaff’s The Padlock and The Romp, Charles Dibdin’s The 
Waterman, Henry Carey’s The Contrivances and Chrononhotonthologos, 
Kane O’Hara’s Medas, and T. Knight’s The Turnpike Gate. 

The drama of this period had, as a rival in the attention of cultured 
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people, the essay and the novel; the chief essayists were Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, and Goldsmith; the leading novelists were Richardson, 
Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett. At this time, the drama also had to cope 
with a righteous religious bigotry that almost throttled the stage. The 
theater, too, was so large, and the stage so constructed, with a large 
apron projecting into the audience, that, according to Mr. William 
Archer, the .dramatist depended on flatulent declamation to make 
* himself heard and on artificial asides to effect with the audience the 
greater intimacy that was invited by the apron of the stage. This 
unfortunate condition was aggravated by the influence which the 
talented actors of this day doubtless exerted on both playwrights and 
managers. All persons associated with the theater were obliged to do 
obeisance to such actors as Wilks, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, 
Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Oldfield. The drama of the Eighteenth Century 
suffered through all of these influences. The worst influence, however, 
—and one which has not been mentioned in histories of the drama — 
was a social characteristic of the day which required that greater 
attention be lavished on manner than on matter. This distinguishing 
trait of the century is expressed by the typical figure of the day, Lord 
Chesterfield. He wrote, “‘I should prefer moderate matter, adorned 
with all the beauties and elegancies of style, to the strongest matter in 
the world, ill-worded and ill-delivered.” It was rhetoric, then, for which 
the playwright strove, and it was this quality, with the attendant evil 
of affectation, that most severely injured the drama of the century. In 
view of the prevalence of this quality, we are to be grateful for such 
plays of high literary merit as are included in this book. 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 


II 


GEORGE FARQUHAR 


(1677-1707) 


George Farquhar, like Chatterton and Keats, died before his powers were 
fully matured: at his death he was only thirty. His career as a dramatist 
covers the period of nine years from 1698 to 1707, during which he wrote 
eight plays, all comedies, and some miscellaneous pieces, including a little 
third-rate poetry and a critical essay, A Discourse upon Comedy. His plays 
are chiefly comedies of manners, significant in that they represent the at- 
tempt, culminating in Jeremy Collier’s attack on the stage, The Short View 
of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage (1698), to cleanse 
the drama of the filth of Restoration days. This was one of the first steps 
towards the sentimental play so popular during the Eighteenth Century. 

The register of Trinity College, Dublin, where Farquhar was entered in 
1694, shows that in that year he was seventeen years of age; that he was 
born in Londonderry, a town in the north of Ireland; that his father was 
a clergyman; and that at Trinity he was made a sizar, that is, he was given 
certain menial duties which he performed in lieu of tuition fees. Whether 
expelled or not, he left Trinity the following year, 1695, and at once took up 
a career as actor in the Dublin theater. 

For the rest of his short life he was engaged at different times as actor, 
soldier, and dramatist. As actor he was only partly successful, for his voice, 
we are told, lacked the rich qualities so necessary in a great Thespian. He did 
important parts in the Dublin company, among others that of Othello, As 
Guyomar in Dryden’s Indian Emperor, he accidentally stabbed a fellow 
player and wounded him so severely as to be disgusted with acting for the 
rest of his life. 

As a critic of the histrionic art, he is said to have unearthed one of the 
great actresses of the Eighteenth Century, Anne Oldfield. In London, at the 
Mitre Tavern, conducted by Mrs. Voss, who was Anne Oldfield’s aunt, 
Farquhar heard the future stage virtuoso, then a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
read, “ behind the bar,” The Scornful Lady, a play by Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Much impressed by her ability, he advised that she go on the stage. The 
advice reached the ears of Vanbrugh, another dramatist of the day, who 
recommended her to Christopher Rich, the manager, and the young girl 
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began her remarkable career. She is supposed to be the Penelope of Farquhar’s 
letters. 

Farquhar had gone to London through the encouragement of his friend 
and fellow actor, Robert Wilks. There, with the influence of the Earl of 
Orrery, he received a commission in the army and was sent to Flanders. 
This part of his career he turned to good account, for some of the characters 
and incidents of his plays, notably those of The Recruiting Sergeant, are 
based on his actual military experiences. Under the stress of financial pres- 
sure and, as we are told in the biography by Thomas Wilks, on the advice 
of his general, the Duke of Ormond (as Farquhar calls him in the dedication 
of The Recruiting Officer), and on the Duke’s promise of another preferment, 
he sold his commission in 1706, spent the money he received, and looked in 
vain for the Duke’s fulfillment of his promise. 

It was through Wilks’ encouragement that Farquhar became a dramatist, 
his first play being Love and a Bottle (1698). In the second play, The Con- 
stant Couple; or a Trip to the Jubilee (1699), Wilks played the chief part, 
that of Sir Harry Wildair, and, between the play and the actor, the success 
was so great that Farquhar wrote a sequel, Sir Harry Wildair: Being the 
Sequel of the Trip to the Jubilee, which was played in 1701. The other plays 
were: 

The Inconstant: or, The Way to Win Him (1702). 

The Twin Rivals (1702). 

The Stage Coach (With Motteux, 1704). 

The Recruiting Officer (1706). 

The Beaux’ Stratagem (1707). 

In 1703, Farquhar married a Yorkshire lady whose name was Margaret 
and who had won his attention by setting herself up as wealthy. Although 
he soon learned that she had deceived him as to her wealth, he never 
reproached her. Two daughters were born of this union. 

There is little else of importance to be said, in this short space, about 
Farquhar exeept a few facts about his death. He wrote The Beaux’ Stratagem 
in six weeks during a painful illness to which he refers both in the advertise- 
ment to the play and in the epilogue. A few hours before he died, according 
to Chetwood, he wrote the lines, 


“Death now appears to seize my latest breath, 
But all my miseries will end in death.” 


He had already made the remark that he would rather suffer “a violent 
death” than have his family in want. Weighted by this anxiety for his wife 
and children, he wrote to Wilks, 


“Dear Bob, 

I have not anything to leave thee, to perpetuate my memory but two 
helpless girls; look upon them sometimes, and think of him that was to 
the last moment of his life thine, 

G. FARQUHAR.” 


GEORGE FARQUHAR II 


Wilks complied by arranging a benefit for the two girls and securing work 
for them as seamstresses. Another friend, Edmund Chaloner, procured a 
pension for them of seventy pounds annually. Nevertheless, the widow died 
some time between 1711 and 1720, in poverty; one of the daughters, who, 
according to Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, had married a “ low trades- 
man,” also died in poverty; and the other daughter, who was still living in 
1764, was “without any knowledge of refinement either in sentiment or 
expenses, taking no pride in her father’s name, in every respect fitted to her 
humble situation.” 

About the last of Farquhar’s plays, The Beaux’ Stratagem, Leigh Hunt 
wrote, 

“The sprightly success of the Recruiting Officer has probably the happiest 
effect upon the composition of our author’s best and most successful pro- 
duction, The Beaux’ Stratagem, an excellent play, which, like the one just 
mentioned, and The Inconstant, is always acted wherever actors can be 
found. Its plot is new, simple, and interesting; the characters various, 
without confusing it; the dialogue sprightly and characteristic; the moral 
bold, healthy, admirable, and doubly needed in those times, when sottishness 
was a fashion. Archer and Aimwell, who set out as mere intriguers, prove in 
the end true gentlemen, candid, conscientious, and generous. Scrub and 
Bonniface, though but a servant and an innkeeper, are quotable fellows both, 
and have made themselves prominent in theatrical recollection, — the former 
especially, for his quaint ignorance and sordid cunning. And Mrs. Sullen is 
the more touching in her distress, from the cheerfulness with which she 
wipes away her tears. Sullen is an awful brute, yet not thoroughly inhuman; 
for he feels, after all, that he has no right to such a wife.” 


THE 
Beaux Stratagem. 


COMEDY. 


As it 1s Aéted at the 


QUEEN'’s THEATRE 


IN THE 
HAY-MARKET. 


Bay: 


Her M AJ EST Y’s Sworn Comedians. 


Written by Mr. Farquhar, Author of the Recruiting-Officer. 


LONDON: 


Printed for BERNARD LINTOTT, at the Crofs-Keys next 
Nandos Coffee-Houfe in Fleetftreet. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The reader may find some faults in this play, which my illness pre- 
vented the amending of; but there is great amends made in the 
representation, which cannot be matched, no more than the friendly 
and indefatigable care of Mr. Wilks, to whom I chiefly owe the success 
of the play. 

GEORGE FARQUHAR 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE 


two gentlemen of 
AIMWELL | broken fortunes, the 
ARCHER first as master and 
the second as servant 
Count BELLAIR, a French officer, 
prisoner at Lichfield 
SULLEN, a country blockhead, 
brutal to his wife 
FREEMAN, a_ gentleman from 
London 
FoIcARD, a priest, chaplain to the 
French officers 
GrssET, a highwayman 
HouNSsLOW 
BacsuHot + 
Bonnirace, landlord of the inn 
ScruB, servant to Mr. Sullen 


his companions 


Lapy BounrTIFUL, an old civil 
country .gentlewoman, that 
cures all her neighbors of all 
distempers, and foolishly 
fond of her son, Sullen 

Dorinpa, Lady Bountiful’s 
daughter 

Mrs. SuLLeN, her daughter-in- 
law 

GrrsEy, maid to the ladies 

CHERRY, the landlord’s daughter 
in the inn 

Scene, Lichfield ” 


MEN 


Original 
Cast, 1707. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mills 


. Wilks 
. Bowman 


. Verbruggen 


Keen 
Bowen 


Cibber 


Bullock 
Norris 


WoMEN 


. Powel 
. Bradshaw 


. Oldfield 
. Mills 


. Bignal 


Cast of Players’ 
Club Revival, 1928. 


Wilfrid Seagram 


Fred Eric 

John Westley 

Lyn Harding 

O. P: Heggie 

John Daly Murphy 
William Courtleigh 
Paul A. Curtis 
Herbert Ranson 


Raymond Hitchcock 
James T. Powers 


Henrietta Crosman 
Helen Menken 


Fay Bainter 
Ruth Hammond 


Dorothy Stickney 


1 These were names of disreputable places near London. 
2 In Staffordshire, Central England. 


PROLOGUE 
Spoken by Mr. Wilks. 


When strife disturbs, or sloth corrupts an age, 
Keen satire is the business of the stage. 
When the Plain-Dealer * writ, he lashed those crimes, 
Which then infested most — the modish times; 
But now, when faction sleeps and sloth is fled, 
And all our youth in active fields are bred; 
When through Great Britain’s fair extensive round, 
The trumps of fame the notes of union * sound; 
When Anna’s ® scepter points the laws their course, 
And her example gives her precepts force; 
There scarce is room for satire; all our lays 
Must be or ° songs of triumph or ° of praise; 
But as in grounds best cultivated, tares 
And poppies rise among the golden ears, 
Our products so, fit for the field or school, 
Must mix with nature’s favorite plant —a fool, 
A weed that has to twenty summers ran, 
Shoots up in stalk and vegetates to man. 
Simpling our author goes from field to field 
And culls such fools as may diversion yield; 
And, thanks to nature, there’s no want of those, 
For, rain or shine, the thriving coxcomb grows. 
Follies to-night we show ne’er lashed before, 
Yet such as nature shows you every hour; 
Nor can the pictures give a just offense, 
For fools are made for jests to men of sense.’ 
8 William Wycherley, dramatist, (c. 1640-1715), author of The Plain Dealer, 


his best play. 
4 The recent union between England and Scotland, 1707, with a joint 


parliament. 
5 Queen Anne, 1702-1714. 
6 Or ... or are correlatives, equivalent to either ... or. 


7 In the first edition the epilogue is printed immediately after the prologue. 
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THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 
Actsl; 
ScENE [I], an Inn. 
Enter BONNIFACE, running. 


Bon. Chamberlain! Maid! Cherry! Daughter Cherry! All asleep? 
All dead? 


Enter CHERRY, running. 


Cuer. Here, here. Why d’ye bawl so, father? D’ye think we have 
no ears? 

Bon. You deserve to have none, you young minx. The company of 
the Warrington ° coach has stood in the hall this hour, and nobody to 
show them to their chambers. 

Cuer. And let ’em wait, father; there’s neither red-coat in the 
coach, nor footman behind it. 

Bon. But they threaten to go to another inn to-night. 

Cuer. That they dare not, for fear the coachman should over-turn 
them to-morrow. (Ringing.) Coming! Coming! — Here’s the London 
coach arrived. 


Enter several people with trunks, band-boxes, and other luggage, and 
cross the stage. 


Bon. Welcome, ladies. 
CHER. Very welcome, gentlemen. Chamberlain, show the Lion ® 
and the Rose. (Exit with the company.) 


Enter AIMWELL in riding habit, ARCHER as footman carrying a port- 
manteau. 


Bon. This way, this way, gentlemen. 
Atm. (To ArcHER.) Set down the things, go to the stable, and see 
my horses well rubbed. 
8 Warrington is in Lancaster, about sixty miles northwest of Lichfield. 
® The rooms of inns were named instead of numbered. 
18 
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ArcH. I shall, sir. (Evxit.) 

Aim. You're my landlord, I suppose? 

Bon. Yes, sir, I’m old Will Bonniface, pretty well known upon this 
road, as the saying is. 

Aim. O Mr. Bonniface, your servant. 

Bon. O Sir, what will your honor please to drink, as the saying is? 

Aim. I have heard your town of Lichfield much famed for ale; I 
think I’ll taste that. 

Bon. Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the best ale in 
Staffordshire; ’tis smooth as oil, sweet as milk, clear as amber, and 
strong as brandy; and will be just fourteen year old the fifth day of 
next March, old style.*° 

Arm. You’re very exact, I find, in the age of your ale. 

Bon. As punctual, sir, as in the age of my children. I’ll show you 
such ale. — Here, tapster, broach number 1706, as the saying is. — Sir, 
you shall taste my Anno Domini. I have lived in Lichfield, man and 
boy, above eight and fifty years and, I believe, have not consumed eight 
and fifty ounces of meat. 

Aim. At a meal, you mean, if one may guess your sense by your 
bulk. 

Bon. Not in my life, sir! I have fed purely upon ale. I have eat 
my ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep upon ale. 


Enter Tapster with a bottle and glass. 


Now, sir, you shall see. (Filling it out.) Your worship’s health! Ha! 
delicious! delicious! Fancy it Burgundy, only fancy it, and ’tis worth 
ten shillings a quart. 

Atm. (Drinks.) Tis confounded strong. 

Bon. Strong! It must be so, or how should we be strong that 
drink it? 

Aim. And have you lived so long upon this ale, landlord? 

Bon. Eight and fifty years, upon my credit, sir. But it killed my 
wife, poor woman, as the saying is. 

Atm. How came that to pass? 


10 Until 1751, when the Gregorian calendar was adopted in England, dates 
were computed according to the old Julian calendar, which was incorrect, in 1751, 
to the extent of eleven days. Most countries of Europe were using the Gregorian 
calendar. 
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Bon. I don’t know how, sir. She would not let the ale take its 
natural course, sir; she was for qualifying it every now and then with 
a dram, as the saying is. And an honest gentleman that came this way 
from Ireland made her a present of a dozen bottles of Usquebaugh.” 
But the poor woman was never well after. But, howe’er, I was obliged 
to the gentleman, you know. 

Aim. Why, was it the Usquebaugh that killed her? 

Bon. My Lady Bountiful said so.— She, good lady, did what 
could be done; she cured her of three tympanies,’? but the fourth 
carried her off. But she’s happy, and I’m contented, as the saying is. 

Atm. Who’s that Lady Bountiful you mentioned? 

Bon. Ods ** my life, sir, we’ll drink her health. (Drinks.) My Lady 
Bountiful is one of the best of women. Her last husband, Sir Charles 
Bountiful, left her worth a thousand pound a year, and I believe she 
lays out one half on’t in charitable uses for the good of her neighbors; 
she cures rheumatisms, ruptures, and broken shins in men; green- 
sickness, obstructions, and fits of the mother in women; the king’s evil, 
chin-cough, and chilblains in children. In short, she has cured more 
people in and about Lichfield within ten years than the doctors have 
killed in twenty; and that’s a bold word. 

Atm. Has the lady been any other way useful in her generation? 

Bon. Yes, sir, she has a daughter by Sir Charles, the finest woman 
in all our country, and the greatest fortune. She has a son, too, by her 
first husband, Squire Sullen, who married a fine lady from London 
t’other day. If you please, sir, we'll drink his health. 

Arm. What sort of a man is he? 

Bon. Why, sir, the man’s well enough. Says little, thinks less, and 
does — nothing at all, faith. But he’s a man of a great estate, and 
values nobody. 

Aim. A sportsman, I suppose. 

Bon. Yes, sir, he’s a man of pleasure; he plays at whisk and smokes 
his pipe eight and forty hours together sometimes. 

Arm. And married, you say? 

Bon. Ay, and to a curious woman, sir.— But he’s a — he wants it 
here, sir. (Pointing to his forehead.) 


11 The kind of whisky that was made in Scotland and Ireland. 
12 Tympanites, an abdominal distention due to an accumulation of gas in the 
intestines. 1% A corruption of God’s. 
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Aim. He has it there, you mean. 

Bon. ‘That’s none of my business. He’s my landlord, and so, a man, 
_ you know, would not—. But ecod, he’s no better than —Sir, my 
humble service to you. (Drinks.) Tho’ I value not a farthing what he 
can do to me, I pay him his rent at quarter day.** I have a good running 
trade. I have but one daughter, and I can give her —. But no matter 
for that. 

Aim. You’re very happy, Mr. Bonniface. Pray, what other com- 
pany have you in town? 

Bon. A power of fine ladies; and then we have the French 
officers.1® 

Aim. Oh! That’s right; you have a good many of those gentle- 
men. Pray, how do you like their company? 

Bon. So well, as the saying is, that I could wish we had as many 
more of ’em. They’re full of money and pay double for everything 
they have. They know, sir, that we paid good round taxes for the 
taking of ’em, and so they are willing to reimburse us a little. One of 
’em lodges in my house. 

Enter ARCHER. 


Arcu. Landlord, there are some French gentlemen below that ask 
for you. 

Bon. I'll wait on ’em.— (Aside to ARCHER.) Does your master stay 
long in town, as the saying is? 

ArcH. I can’t tell, as the saying is. 

Bon. Come from London? 


ArcH. No. 

Bon. Going to London, mayhap? 

ArcH. No. 

Bon. (Aside.) An odd fellow this. (Aloud.) I beg your worship’s 
pardon; I'll wait on you in half a minute. ( Exit.) 


Arm. The coast’s clear, I see. — Now, my dear Archer, welcome 
to Lichfield. 
ArcH. I thank thee, my dear brother in iniquity. 


14 A day beginning a quarter of the year. In England the quarter days are 
March 25 (Lady Day), June 24 (Midsummer Day), September 29 (Michaelmas 
Day), and December 25 (Christmas Day). 

15 Prisoners of war. In 1707 England was at war with France. 
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Atm. Iniquity! Prithee, leave canting. You need not change your 
style with your dress. 

ArcH. Don’t mistake me, Aimwell, for ’tis still my maxim that 
there is no scandal like rags, nor any crime so shameful as poverty. 

Aim. The world confesses it every day in its practice, tho’ men 
won’t own it for their opinion. Who did that worthy lord, my brother, 
single out of the side-box to sup with him t’other night? 

ArcH. Jack Handicraft, a handsome, well-dressed, mannerly, sharp- 
ing rogue, who keeps the best company in town. 

Aim. Right! And pray, who married my Lady Manslaughter t’other 
day, the great fortune? 

ArcH. Why, Nick Marrabone, a professed pickpocket, and a good 
bowler. But he makes a handsome figure and rides in his coach that 
he formerly used to ride behind. 

Arm. But did you observe poor Jack Genera in the park last week? 

ArcH. Yes, with his autumnal periwig shading his melancholy face, 
his coat older than anything but its fashion, with one hand idle in his 
pocket and with the other picking his useless teeth. And tho’ the mall *° 
was crowded with company, yet was poor Jack as single and solitary 
as a lion in a desert. 

Arm. And as much avoided, for no crime upon earth but the want 
of money. 

ArcH. And that’s enough. Men must not be poor; idleness is the 
root of all evil; the world’s wide enough. Let ’em bustle. Fortune has 
taken the weak under her protection, but men of sense are left to their 
industry. . 

Arm. Upon which topic we proceed, and I think luckily hitherto. 
Would not any man swear now that I am a man of quality, and you 
my servant, when if our intrinsic value were known — 

ArcH. Come, come, we are the men of intrinsic value who can strike 
our fortunes out of ourselves, whose worth is independent of accidents 
in life or revolutions in government. We have heads to get money, and 
hearts to spend it. 

Aim. As to our hearts, I grant ye they are as willing tits *’ as any 
within twenty degrees. But I can have no great opinion of our heads 
from the service they have done us hitherto, unless it be that they have 


16 A fashionable promenade in Saint James’s Park, London. 
17 Small birds. Cf. titmouse. 
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brought us from London hither to Lichfield, made me a lord, and you 
my servant. 

ArcH. That’s more than you could expect already. But what money 
have we left? 

Am. But two hundred pound. 

ArcH. And our horses, clothes, rings, etc. Why, we have very good 
fortunes now for moderate people. And let me tell you that this two 
hundred pound, with the experience that we are now masters of, is a 
better estate than the ten [thousand] we have spent. Our friends in- 
deed began to suspect that our pockets were low, but we came off with 
flying colors, showed no signs of want either in word or deed. 

Arm. Ay, and our going to Brussels was a good pretense enough for 
our sudden disappearing; and, I warrant you, our friends imagine 
that we are gone a-volunteering. 

ArcH. Why, faith, if this prospect fails, it must e’en come to that. 
I am for venturing one of the hundreds, if you will, upon this knight- 
errantry; but in case it should fail, we’ll reserve the other to carry us 
to some counterscarp,'®* where we may die as we [have] lived, in a 
blaze. 

Arm. With all my heart. And we have lived justly, Archer; we can’t 
say that we have spent our fortunes but that we have enjoyed ’em. 

ArcH. Right! So much pleasure for so much money. We have had 
our pennyworths, and had I millions, I would go to the same market 
again. O London! London! Well, we have had our share, and let us 

_be thankful. Past pleasures, for ought I know, are best, such as we 
are sure of; those to come may disappoint us. 

Am. It has often grieved the heart of me to see how some inhuman 
wretches murder their kind fortunes — those that, by sacrificing all to 
one appetite, shall starve all the rest. You shall have some that live 
only in their palates, and in their sense of tasting shall drown the other 
four. Others are only epicures in appearances, such who shall starve 
their nights to make a figure o’ days and famish their own to feed the 
eyes of others. A contrary sort confine their pleasures to the dark and 
contract their spacious acres to the circuit of a muff-string. 

ArcH. Right! But they find the Indies in that spot where they con- 
sume ’em, and I think your kind keepers have much the best on’t, for 


18 Wall of a ditch facing the enemy. 
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they indulge the most senses by one expense. There’s the seeing, hear- 
ing, and feeling, amply gratified. And some philosophers will tell you 
that from such a commerce there arises a sixth sense that gives in- 
finitely more pleasure than the other five put together. 

Aim. And to pass to the other extremity, of all keepers I think those 
the worst that keep their money. 

ArcH. Those are the most miserable wights in being. They destroy 
the rights of nature and disappoint the blessings of Providence. Give 
me a man that keeps his five senses keen and bright as his sword, that 
has ’em always drawn out in their just order and strength, with his 
reason as commander at the head of ’em, that detaches em by turns 
upon whatever party of pleasure agreeably offers, and commands ’em 
to retreat upon the least appearance of disadvantage or danger. For 
my part, I can stick to my bottle while my wine, my company, and my 
reason holds good. I can be charmed with Sappho’s singing without 
falling in love with her face. I love hunting, but would not, like Acteon, 
be eaten up by my own dogs. I love a fine house, but let another keep it. 
And just so I love a fine woman. 

Aim. In that last particular you have the better of me. 

ArcH. Aye, you’re such an amorous puppy that I’m afraid you'll 
spoil our sport. You can’t counterfeit the passion without feeling it. 

Arm. ‘Tho’ the whining part be out of doors in town, ’tis still in force 
with the country ladies. And let me tell you, Frank, the fool in that 
passion shall outdo the knave at any time. 

ArcH. Well, I won’t dispute it now. You command for the day, and 
so I submit. At Nottingham, you know, I am to be master. 

Am. And at Lincoln, I again. 

ArcH. ‘Then, at Norwich I mount, which I think shall be our last 
stage; for, if we fail there, we'll embark for Holland, bid adieu to Venus, 
and welcome Mars. 

Atm. A match! (Enter BoNNIFACE.) Mum. 

Bon. What will your worship please to have for supper? 

Aim. What have you got? 

Bon. Sir, we have a delicate piece of beef in the pot, and a pig at 
the fire. 

Arm. Good supper-meat, I must confess. —I can’t eat beef, land- 
lord. 

ArcH. And I hate pig. 
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Am. Hold your prating, sirrah. Do you know who you are? 

Bon. Please to bespeak something else; I have everything in the 
house. 

Aim. Have you any veal? 

Bon. Veal! Sir, we had a delicate loin of veal on Wednesday 
last. 

Aim. Have you got any fish or wildfowl? 

Bon. As for fish, truly, sir, we are an inland town, and indifferently 
provided with fish. That’s the truth on’t. And then for wildfowl — we 
have a delicate couple of rabbits. 

Arm. Get me the rabbits fricasseed. 

Bon. Fricasseed! Lard, sir, they'll eat much better smothered with 
onions. 

Arcu. Pshaw! Damn your onions! 

Aim. Again, sirrah! — Well, landlord, what you please. But hold; 
I have a small charge of money, and your house is so full of strangers 
that I believe it may be safer in your custody than mine; for when this 
fellow of mine gets drunk, he minds nothing. — Here, sirrah, reach me 
the strong box. 

ArcH. Yes, sir. (Aside.) This will give us reputation. 

(Brings the box.) 

Aim. Here, landlord. The locks are sealed down both for your 
security and mine. It holds somewhat above two hundred pound. If 
you doubt it, I’ll count it to you after supper. But be sure you lay it 

where I may have it at a minute’s warning; for my affairs are a little 
dubious at present. Perhaps I may be gone in half an hour, perhaps I 
may be your guest till the best part of that be spent. And pray order 
your hostler to keep my horses always saddled. But one thing above 
the rest I must beg, that you would let this fellow have none of your 
Anno Domini, as you call it, for he’s the most insufferable sot. — Here, 
sirrah, light me to my chamber. 
(Exit, lighted by ARCHER.) 
Bon. Cherry! Daughter Cherry! 


Enter CHERRY. 


Cuer. D’ye call, father? 
Bon. Ay, child, you must lay by this box for the gentleman. ’Tis full 
of money. 
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Cuer. Money! All that money! Why, sure, father, the gentleman 
comes to be chosen parliament-man. Who is he? 

Bon. I don’t know what to make of him. He talks of keeping his 
horses ready saddled, and of going perhaps at a minute’s warning, or of 
staying perhaps till the best part of this be spent. 

Cuer. Ay! Ten to one, father, he’s a highwayman. 

Bon. A highwayman! Upon my life, girl, you have hit it, and this 
box is some new-purchased booty. Now, could we find him out, the 
money were ours. 

CHER. He don’t belong to our gang. 

Bon. What horses have they? 

CuER. The master rides upon a black. 

Bon. A black! Ten to one the man upon the black mare. And since 
he don’t belong to our fraternity, we may betray him with a safe con- 
science. I don’t think it lawful to harbor any rogues but my own. Look 
ye, child, as the saying is, we must go cunningly to work. Proofs 
we must have. The gentleman’s servant loves drink; [ll ply him that 
way. And, ten to one, loves a wench; you must work him t’other 
way. 

Cuer. Father, would you have me give my secret for his? 

Bon. Consider, child, there’s two hundred pound to boot. (Ringing 
without.) Coming! Coming! — Child, mind your business. (£vxit.) 

CHER. What a rogue is my father! My father! I deny it. My mother 
was a good, generous, free-hearted woman, and I can’t tell how far her 
good nature might have extended for the good of her children. This 
landlord of mine, for I think I can call him no more, would betray his 
guest and debauch his daughter into the bargain. — By a footman too! 


Enter ARCHER. 


ArcH. What footman, pray, mistress, is so happy as to be the sub- 
ject of your contemplation? 

CHER. Whoever he is, friend, he’ll be but little the better for’t. 

ArcH. I hope so, for I’m sure you did not think of me. 

CHER. Suppose I had? 

ArcH. Why then you’re but even with me; for, the minute I came 
in, I was a-considering in what manner I should make love to you. 

CueErR. Love to me, friend! 

ArcH. Yes, child. 
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Cuer. Child! Manners! If you kept a little more distance, friend, 
it would become you much better. 

ArcH. Distance! Good-night, sauce-box. (Going.) 

Cuer. (Aside.) A pretty fellow! I like his pride. (Aloud.) Sir! — 
Pray, sir: — You see, sir — (ARCHER returns.) I have the credit to be 
intrusted with your master’s fortune here, which sets me a degree above 
his footman. I hope, sir, you a’n’t affronted. 

ArcH. Let me look you full in the face, and I'll tell you whether 
you can affront me or no. — ’Sdeath, child, you have a pair of delicate 
eyes, and you don’t know what to do with ’em. 

CuEeR. Why, sir, don’t I see everybody? 

ArcH. Ay, but if some women had ’em, they would kill everybody. 
Prithee instruct me. I would fain make love to you, but I don’t know 
what to say. 

CuER. Why, did you never make love to anybody before? 

ArcH. Never to a person of your figure, I can assure you, madam. 
My addresses have been always confined to people within my own 
sphere. I never aspired so high before. 


But you look so bright, 
And are dressed so tight,’® etc. (A Song.) 


Cuer. (Aside.) What can I think of this man? (Aloud.) Will you 
give me that song, sir? 

ArcH. Ay, my dear, take it while ’tis warm. (Kisses her.) Death 
_and fire! Her lips are honey-combs. 


19 This was a popular song of Farquhar’s day. It runs as follows: 


But you look so bright, 

And are dressed so tight, 

That a man would swear you’re right, 
As arm was e’er laid over. 

Such an air 

You freely wear 

To ensnare, 
As makes each guest a lover! 


Since then, my dear, I’m your guest, 
Prithee give me of the best 
Of what is ready dressed. 

Since then, my dear, etc. 
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And I wish there had been bees too, to have stung you for 


your impudence. 


ARCH. 


There’s a swarm of Cupids, my little Venus, that has done 


the business much better. 


CHER. 


(Aside.) This fellow is misbegotten as well as I. (Aloud.) 


What’s your name, sir? 


ArcH. (Aside.) Name! Egad, I have forgot it. (Aloud.) Oh! 
Martin. 

CuHER. Where were you born? 

ArcH. In St. Martin’s parish. 

CuER. What was your father? 

Arc. St. Martin’s parish. 

Cuer. Then, friend, good night. 

ArcH. I hope not. 

CHER. You may depend upon’t. 

ArcH. Upon what? 

Cuer. That you’re very impudent. 

ArcH. That you’re very handsome. 

CuHeEr. That you’re a footman. 

ArcH. That you’re an angel. 

Cuer. I shall be rude. 

ArcH. So shall I. 

CHER. Let go my hand. 

ArcH. Give me a kiss. (Kisses her.—Call without: “ CHErry! 
CHERRY! ”’) 

Cuer. I’m— My father calls. You plaguey devil, how durst you 


stop my breath so? — Offer to follow me one step, if you dare. 


ARCH. 


A fair challenge, by this light. This is a pretty fair opening 


of an adventure; but we are knights-errant, and so fortune be our guide. 


( Exit.) 
END OF THE First Act. 
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ACT OAL: 
ScENE [I], A Gallery in Lavy BounTIFUL’s House. 
Mrs. SULLEN and DorINDA meeting. 


Dor. Morrow, my dear sister. Are you for church this morning? 

Mrs. Suri. Anywhere to pray; for heaven alone can help me. But 
I think, Dorinda, there’s no form of prayer in the liturgy against bad 
husbands. 

Dor. But there’s a form of law in Doctors-Commons.*° And I swear, 
sister Sullen, rather than see you thus continually discontented, I would 
advise you to apply to that. For besides the part that I bear in your 
vexatious broils, as being sister to the husband, and friend to the wife, 
your example gives me such an impression of matrimony that I shall 
be apt to condemn my person to a long vacation all its life. — But 
supposing, madam, that you brought it to a case of separation, what 
can you urge against your husband? My brother is, first, the most 
constant man alive. 

Mrs. Sutt. The most constant husband, I grant ye. 

Dor. He never sleeps from you. 

Mrs. Suty. No, he always sleeps with me. 

Dor. He allows you a maintenance suitable to your quality. 

Mrs. Suit. A maintenance! Do you take me, madam, for a hospital 
child, that I must sit down and bless my benefactors for meat, drink, 
and clothes? As I take it, madam, I brought your brother ten thousand 
pounds, out of which I might expect some pretty things, called pleasures. 

Dor. You share in all the pleasures that the country affords. 

Mrs. Suit. Country pleasures! Racks and torments! Dost think, 
child, that my limbs were made for leaping of ditches, and clambering 
over stiles; or that my parents, wisely forseeing my future happiness in 
country pleasures, had early instructed me in the rural accomplish- 
ments of drinking fat ale, playing at whisk, and smoking tobacco with 
my husband; or of spreading of plasters, brewing of diet-drinks, and 
stilling rosemary-water, with the good old gentlewoman, my mother- 
in-law? 


20 Referring to the divorce law. 
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Dor. I’m sorry, madam, that it is not more in our power to divert 
you. I could wish, indeed, that our entertainments were a little more 
polite, or your taste a little less refined. But pray, madam, how came 
the poets and philosophers, that labored so much in met after 
pleasure, to place it at last in a country life? 

Mrs. Suuy. Because they wanted money, child, to find out the pleas- 
ures of the town. Did you ever see a poet or philosopher worth ten 
thousand pound? If you can show me such a man, I'll lay you fifty 
pound you'll find him somewhere within the weekly bills. Not that I 
disapprove rural pleasures, as the poets have painted them. In their 
landscape, every Phillis has her Corydon,”! every murmuring stream 
and every flowery mead gives fresh alarms to love. Besides, you’ll find 
that their couples were never married. — But yonder I see my Corydon, 
and a sweet swain it is, heaven knows. Come, Dorinda, don’t be angry. 
He’s my husband, and your brother; and between both, is he not a 
sad brute? 

Dor. I have nothing to say to your part of him. You’re the best 
judge. 

Mrs. Sutu. O sister! sister! If ever you marry, beware of a sullen, 
silent sot, one that’s always musing, but never thinks. — There’s some 
diversion in a talking blockhead. And since a woman must wear chains, 
I would have the pleasure of hearing ’em rattle a littlkek— Now you 
shall see; but take this by the way. He came home this morning at his 
usual hour of four, wakened me out of a sweet dream of something else, 
by tumbling over the tea-table, which he broke all to pieces. After his 
man and he had rolled about the room like sick passengers in a storm, 
he comes fiounce into bed, dead as a salmon into a fishmonger’s basket, 
his feet cold as ice, his breath hot as a furnace, and his hands and his 
face as greasy as his flannel night-cap. -O matrimony! — He tosses 
up the clothes with a barbarous swing over his shoulders, disorders the 
whole economy of my bed, leaves me half naked, and my whole night’s 
comfort is the tuneable serenade of that wakeful nightingale, his nose. — 
Oh, the pleasure of counting the melancholy clock by a snoring hus- 
band! — But now, sister, you shall see how handsomely, being a 
well-bred man, he will beg my pardon. 


Enter SULLEN. 


21 Stock characters in pastoral poetry. 
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Suutt. My head aches consumedly. 

Mrs. Sutu. Will you be pleased, my dear, to drink tea with us this 
morning? It may do your head good. 

SuLL. No. 

Dor. Coffee, brother? 

SuLL. Pshaw! 

Mrs. Suu. Will you please to dress and go to church with me? The 
air may help you. 

SULL. Scrub! 

Enter ScRrvs. 

Scrus. Sir. 

SuLtt. What day o’ th’ week is this? 

Scrus. Sunday, an’t ** please your worship. 

Suu. Sunday! Bring mea dram; and, d’ye hear, set out the venison- 
pasty and a tankard of prong ee upon the hall table. I'll go to 
breakfast. (Going.) 

Dor. Stay, stay, brother. You sha’n’t get off so. You were very 
naughty last night and must make your wife reparation. Come, come, 
brother, won’t you ask pardon? 

SuLu. For what? 

Dor. For being drunk last night. 

Suit. I can afford it, can’t I? 

Mrs. Suty. But I can’t, sir. 

Sutut. Then you may let it alone. 

Mrs. Sutu. But I must tell you, sir, that this is not to be borne. 

Sutu. I’m glad on’t. 

Mrs. Suty. What is the reason, sir, that you use me thus in- 
humanly? 

Sutu. Scrub! 

Scrus. Sir. 

Suit. Get things ready to shave my head. ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Suri. Have a care of coming near his temples, Scrub, for 
fear you meet something there that may turn the edge of your razor. 
(Exit ScruB.) — Inveterate stupidity! Did you ever know so hard, so 
obstinate a spleen as his? O sister! sister! I shall never ha’ good of the 
beast till I get him to town. London, dear London, is the place for 
managing and breaking a husband. 


22 An’t is if it. 
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Dor. And has not a husband the same opportunities there for 
humbling a wife? 

Mrs. Sutu. No, no, child. "Tis a standing maxim in conjugal dis- 
cipline that when a man would enslave his wife, he hurries her into 
the country. And when a lady would be arbitrary with her husband, she 
wheedles her booby up to town. — A man dare not play the tyrant in 
London, because there are so many examples to encourage the subject 
to rebel. O Dorinda, Dorinda! a fine woman may do anything in 
London. O’ my conscience, she may raise an army of forty thousand 
men. 

Dor. I fancy, sister, you have a mind to be trying your power that 
way here in Lichfield. You have drawn the French count to your colors 
already. 

Mrs. Sutt. The French are a people that can’t live without their 
gallantries. 

Dor. And some English that I know, sister, are not averse to such 
amusements. 

Mrs. Sutu. Well, sister, since the truth must out, it may do as well 
now as hereafter. I think one way to rouse my lethargic, sottish husband 
is to give him a rival. Security begets negligence in all people, and men 
must be alarmed to make ’em alert in their duty. Women are like pic- 
tures, of no value in the hands of a fool, till he hears men of sense bid 
high for the purchase. 

Dor. This might do, sister, if my brother’s understanding were to 
be convinced into a passion for you; but I fancy there’s a natural 
aversion of his side; and I fancy, sister, that you don’t come much 
behind him, if you dealt fairly. 

Mrs. Sut. I own it. We are united contradictions, fire and water. 
But I could be contented, with a great many other wives, to humor the 
censorious mob, and give the world an appearance of living well with my 
husband, could I bring him but to dissemble a little kindness to keep 
me in countenance. 

Dor. But how do you know, sister, but that instead of rousing your 
husband by this artifice to a counterfeit kindness, he should awake in a 
real fury? 

Mrs. Suu. Let him! —If I can’t entice him to the one, I would 
provoke him to the other. 

Dor. But how must I behave myself between ye? 
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Mrs. Suty. You must assist me. 

Dor. What! Against my own brother? 

Mrs. Suuu. He’s but half a brother, and I’m your entire friend. If I 
go a step beyond the bounds of honor, leave me. Till then I expect you 
should go along with me in everything. While I trust my honor in your 
hands, you may trust your brother’s in mine. — The count is to dine 
here to-day. 

Dor. ’Tis a strange thing, sister, that I can’t like that man. 

Mrs. Suxtu. You like nothing; your time is not come. Love and 
death have their fatalities and strike home one time or other. You'll pay 
for all one day, I warrant ye. — But come, my lady’s tea is ready and 
*tis almost church-time. (Exeunt.) 


Scene [II], The Inn. 
Enter AIMWELL dressed, and ARCHER. 


Arm. And was she the daughter of the house? 

ArcH. The landlord is so blind as to think so, but I dare swear she 
has better blood in her veins. 

Atm. Why dost think so? 

ArcH. Because the baggage has a pert “ Je ne sais quoi.” She reads 
plays, keeps a monkey, and is troubled with vapors. 

Atm. By which discoveries I guess that you know more of her. 

ArcH. Not yet, faith. The lady gives herself airs. Forsooth, nothing 
under a gentleman. 

Atm. Let me take her in hand. 

Arcu. Say one word more o’ that, and I’ll declare myself, spoil your 
sport there and everywhere else. Look ye, Aimwell, every man in his 
own sphere. 

Arm. Right! And therefore you must pimp for your master. 

ArcH. In the usual forms, good sir, after I have served myself. But 
to our business! — You are so well dressed, Tom, and make so hand- 
some a figure, that I fancy you may do execution in a country church. 
The exterior part strikes first, and you’re in the right to make that 
impression favorable. 

Arm. There’s something in that which may turn to advantage. The 
appearance of a stranger in a country church draws as many gazers as 
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a blazing star. No sooner he comes into the cathedral, but a train of 
whispers runs buzzing round the congregation in a moment: Who is he? 
Whence comes he? Do you know him? — Then I, sir, tips me the verger 
with half a crown. He pockets the simony and inducts me into the best 
pew in the church. I pull out my snuff-box; ** turn myself round; bow 
to the bishop, or the dean, if he be the commanding officer; single out a 
beauty; rivet both my eyes to hers; set my nose a-bleeding by 
the strength of imagination; and show the whole church my concern, 
by my endeavoring to hide it. After the sermon, the whole town gives 
me to her for a lover, and by persuading the lady that I am a-dying 
for her, the tables are turned, and she in good earnest falls in love 
with me. . 

ArcH. There’s nothing in this, Tom, without a precedent. But in- 
stead of riveting your eyes to a beauty, try to fix ’em upon a fortune. 
That’s our business at present. 

Atm. Pshaw! No woman can be a beauty without a fortune. — Let 
me alone, for I am a marksman. 

ArcH. Tom. 

Aim. Ay. 

ArcH. When were you at church before, pray? 

Aim. Um-—TI was there at the coronation.** 

ArcH. And how can you expect a blessing by going to church now? 

Aim. Blessing! Nay, Frank, I ask but for a wife. (Exit.) 

ArcH. ‘Truly the man is not very unreasonable in his demands. 

(Exit at the opposite door.) 


Enter BONNIFACE and CHERRY. 


Bon. Well, daughter, as the saying is, have you brought Martin 
to confess? 

Cuer. Pray, father, don’t put me upon getting anything out of a 
man. I’m but young, you know, father, and I don’t understand whee- 
dling. 

Bon. Young! Why, you jade, as the saying is, can any woman 
wheedle that is not young? Your mother was useless at five and twenty! 
Not wheedle! Would you make your mother a whore, and me a 
cuckold, as the saying is? I tell you, his silence confesses it, and his 


23 See Appendix D. 
24 Of Queen Anne, 1702, five years before. 
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master spends his money so freely and is so much a gentleman every 
manner of way that he must be a highwayman. 


Enter GIBBET in a cloak. 


Grs. Landlord! Landlord! Is the coast clear? 

-Bon. O Mr. Gibbet, what’s the news? 

Gis. No matter! Ask no questions! All fair and honorable! Here, 
my dear Cherry. (Gives her a bag.) Two hundred sterling pounds as 
good as any that ever hanged or saved a rogue. Lay ’em by with the 
rest, and here — three wedding, or mourning, rings— ’tis much the 
same you know. — Here, two silver-hilted swords. I took those from 
fellows that never show any part of their swords but the hilts. Here 
is a diamond necklace which the lady hid in the privatest place in the 
coach, but I found it out. This gold watch I took from a pawnbroker’s 
wife; it was left in her hands by a person of quality. There’s the arms 
upon the case. 

Cuer. But who had you the money from? 

Grp. Ah! Poor woman! I pitied her! From a poor lady just 
eloped from her husband. She had made up her cargo and was bound 
for Ireland as hard as she could drive. She told me of her husband’s 
barbarous usage, and so I left her half a crown. But I had almost 
forgot. — My dear Cherry, I have a present for you. 

Cuer. What is’t? 

Gis. A pot of ceruse, my child, that I took out of a lady’s under- 
pocket. 

- CuHer. What! Mr. Gibbet, do you think that I paint? 

Gis. Why, you jade, your betters do; I’m sure the lady that I took 
it from had a coronet upon her handkerchief. — Here, take my cloak 
and go secure the premises. 

Cuer. I will secure ’em. ; ( Exit.) 

“Bon. But, hark ye, where’s Hounslow and Bagshot? 

Gis. They’ll be here to-night. 

Bon. D’ye know of any other gentlemen o’ the pad on this 
road? 

Gis. No. 

Bon. I fancy that I have two that lodge in the house just now. 

Gis. The devil! How d’ye smoke ’em? 

Bon. Why, the one is gone to church. 
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Grp. That’s suspicious, I must confess. 

Bon. And the other is now in his master’s chamber. He pretends 
to be servant to the other. We'll call him out and pump him a 
little. 

Gis. With all my heart. 

Bon. Mr. Martin! Mr. Martin! 


Enter Martin [ARCHER] combing a periwig and singing. 


Gis. The roads are consumed deep. I’m as dirty as old Brentford 
at Christmas. — A good pretty fellow that. Who’s servant are you, 
friend? 

ArcH. My master’s. 

Gis. Really? 

ArcH. Really. 

Gin. (Aside to BONNIFACE.) That’s much. The fellow has been at 
the bar by his evasions. — (70 ARCHER.) But pray, sir, what is your 
master’s name? 

ArcH. ‘Tall, all, dall. (Sings and combs the periwig.) This is the 
most obstinate curl. — 

Giz. I ask you his name. 

ArcH. Name, sir! — Tall, all, dall—I never asked him his name 
in my life. Tall, all, dall. 

Bon. (Yo Greset.) What think you now? 

Gis. (To Bonnirace.) Plain, plain. He talks now as if he were 
before a judge. (To ARcHER.) But pray, friend, which way does your 
master travel? 

Arcu.~ A horseback. 

Gis. (To Bonnirace.) Very well again. An old offender right. — 
(To ArcHER.) But I mean, does he go upwards or downwards? 

ArcH. Downwards, I fear, sir. Tall, all. 

Gis. I’m afraid my fate will be a contrary way. 

Bon. Ha, ha, ha! Mr. Martin, you’re very arch. — This gentleman 
is only traveling toward Chester °° and would be glad of your company; 
that’s all.— Come, captain, you'll stay to-night, I suppose. I'll show 
you a chamber. Come, Captain. 

Gis. Farewell, friend. ( Exit.) 

ArcH. Captain, your servant. — Captain! A pretty fellow! ’Sdeath! 

25 About sixty miles northwest of Lichfield. 
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I wonder that the officers of the army don’t conspire to beat all 
scoundrels in red but their own. 


Enter CHERRY. 


Curr. (Aside.) Gone! And Martin here! I hope he did not listen. 
I would have the merit of the discovery all my own, because I would 
oblige him to love me. (Aloud.) Mr. Martin, who was that man with 
my father? 

ArcH. Some recruiting sergeant, or whipped-out trooper, I suppose. 

Cuer. (Aside.) All’s safe, I find. 

ArcH. Come, my dear, have you conned over the catechize I taught 
you last night? 

CHER. Come, question me. 

ArcH. What is love? 

Cuer. Love is I know not what, it comes I know not how, and goes 
I know not when. 

ArcH. Very well! An apt scholar! (Chucks her under the chin.) 
Where does love enter? 

CueEr. Into the eyes. 

ArcH. And where go out? 

CuHerR. I won't tell ye. 

ArcH. What are the objects of that passion? 

CHER. Youth, beauty, and clean linen. 

ArcH. The reason? 

Cuer. The two first are fashionable in nature, and the third at 
court. 

ArcH. That’s my dear. What are the signs and tokens of that 
passion? 

Cuer. A stealing look, a stammering tongue, words improbable, de- 
signs impossible, and actions impracticable. 

ArcH. That’s my good child! Kiss me.— What must a lover do to 
obtain his mistress? 

CueEr. He must adore the person that disdains him. He must bribe 
the chambermaid that betrays him, and court the footman that laughs 
at him! — He must, he must — 

Arcu. Nay, child, I must whip you if you don’t mind your lesson. 
He must treat his — 

Cuer. Oh! Ay, he must treat his enemies with respect, his friends 
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with indifference, and all the world with contempt. He must suffer much 
and fear more. He must desire much and hope little. In short, he must 
embrace his ruin and throw himself away. 

ArcH. Had ever man so hopeful a pupil as mine? Come, my dear, 
why is love called a riddle? 

CueEr. Because being blind, he leads those that see; and tho’ a 
child, he governs a man. 

ArcH. Mighty well! — And why is love pictured blind? 

CueER. Because the painters, out of the weakness or privilege of 
their art, chose to hide those eyes that they could not draw. 

Arcu. That’s my dear little scholar! Kiss me again. — And why 
should love, that’s a child, govern a man? 

CHER. Because that a child is the end of love. 

ArcH. And so ends love’s catechism. And now, my dear, we’ll go in 
and make my master’s bed. 

Cuer. Hold, hold, Mr. Martin! — You have taken a great deal of 
pains to instruct me, and what d’ye think I have learned by it? 

ArcH. What? 

Cuer. That your discourse and your habit are contradictions, and 
it would be nonsense in me to believe you a footman any longer. 

ArcH. Oons,”° what a witch it is! 

Cuer. Depend upon this, sir: nothing in this garb shall ever tempt 
me; for tho’ I was born to servitude, I hate it.— Own your condition, 
swear you love me, and then — 

ArcH. And then we shall go make the bed? 

CHER... Yes. 

ArcH. You must know then that I am born a gentleman. My edu- 
cation was liberal. But I went to London a younger brother, fell into 
the hands of sharpers, who stripped me of my money. My friends dis- 
owned me, and now my necessity brings me to what you see. 

CHER. Then take my hand.— Promise to marry me before you 
sleep, and I’ll make you master of two thousand pound. 

ArcH. How! 

CHER. Two thousand pound that I have this minute in my own 
custody; so throw off your livery this instant, and I’ll go find a parson? 

ArcH. What said you? A parson! 

CHER. What! Do you scruple? 

26 Probably a contraction of ‘‘ God’s wounds.” 
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ArcH. Scruple! No, no, but —. Two thousand pound, you say? 

Cuer. And better. 

ArcH. ’Sdeath, what shall I do? But hark’e, child, what need you 
make me master of yourself and money, when you may have the same 
pleasure out of me and still keep your fortune in your hands? 

CueR. Then you won’t marry me? 

ArcH. I would marry you, but —. 

CHER. O sweet sir, I’m your humble servant. You’re fairly caught. 
Would you persuade me that any gentleman who could bear the scandal 
of wearing a livery would refuse two thousand pound, let the condition 
be what it would? —No, no, sir! — But I hope you’ll pardon the 
freedom I have taken, since it was only to inform myself of the respect 
that I ought to pay you. 

ArcH. Fairly bit, by Jupiter! — Hold, hold! And have you actually 
two thousand pound? 

Cuer. Sir, I have my secrets as well as you.— When you please 
to be more open, I shall be more free, and be assured that I have dis- 
coveries that will match yours, be what they will. — In the meanwhile 
be satisfied that no discovery I make shall ever hurt you, but beware 
of my father. (Exit.) 

ArcH. So! — We’re like to have as many adventures in our inn, as 
Don Quixote had in his. — Let me see! — Two thousand pound! If the 
wench would promise to die when the money were spent, egad, one would 
marry her. But the fortune may go off in a year or two, and the wife 
may live — Lord knows how long! Then an innkeeper’s daughter! Ay, 
that’s the devil! There my pride brings me off. 


For whatsoe’er the sages charge on pride, 
The angels’ fall and twenty faults beside, 
On earth, I’m sure, ’mong us of mortal calling, 
Pride saves man oft, and woman too, from falling. 
( Exit.) 
END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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Act III. 
ScENE [I], [Lapy BountiFuL’s House]. 
Enter Mrs. SULLEN, DoRINDA 


Mrs. Sutt. Ha, ha, ha, my dear sister, let me embrace thee. Now 
we are friends indeed; for I shall have a secret of yours as a pledge 
for mine. Now you'll be good for something. I shall have you con- 
versable in the subjects of the sex.- 

Dor. But do you think that I am so weak as to fall in love with a 
fellow at first sight? 

Mrs. Suty. Pshaw! Now you spoil all. Why should not we be as 
free in our friendships as the men? I warrant you, the gentleman has 
got to his confidant already, has avowed his passion, toasted your health, 
called you ten thousand angels, has run over your lips, eyes, neck, 
shape, air, and everything, in a description that warms their mirth to a 
second enjoyment. 

Dor. Your hand, sister! I a’n’t well. 

Mrs. Sutu. So! She’s breeding already. Come, child, up with it! — 
Hem a little! — So! — Now tell me, don’t you like the gentleman that 
we saw at church just now? 

Dor. The man’s well enough. 

Mrs. Sutt. Well enough! Is he not a demigod, a Narcissus," a 
star, the man i’ the moon? 

Dor. O sister, I’m extremely ill. 

Mrs. Suu. Shall I send to your mother, child, for a little of her 
cephalic ** plaster to put to the soles of your feet? Or shall I send to 
the gentleman for something for you? —Come, unlace your stays, 
unbosom yourself! — The man is perfectly a pretty fellow; I saw him 
when he first came into church. 

Dor. I saw him, too, sister, and with an air that shone, methought, 
like rays about his person. 

Mrs. Suutu. Well said! Up with it! 

Dor. No forward coquet behavior! No airs to set him off! No 
studied looks nor artful posture! — But nature did it all — 


27 A beautiful youth of Greek mythology. 
28 For headaches. 
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Mrs. Suty. Better and better! — One touch more! — Come! — 

Dor. But then his looks! Did you observe his eyes? 

Mrs. Suty. Yes, yes, I did. His eyes, well, what of his eyes? 

Dor. Sprightly but not wandering. They seemed to view but never 
gazed on anything but me. —And then his looks so humble were, and 
yet so noble, that they aimed to tell me that he could with pride die at 
my feet, tho’ he scorned slavery anywhere else. 

Mrs. Suit. The physic works purely. — How d’ye find yourself 
now, my dear? 

Dor. Hem! Much better, my dear. — Oh, here comes our Mercury! 
(Enter Scrus.) Well, Scrub, what news of the gentleman? 

ScruB. Madam, I have brought you a packet of news. 

Dor. Open it quickly; come. 

Scrus. In the first place I inquired who the gentleman was. They 
told me he was a stranger. Secondly, I asked what the gentleman was. 
They answered and said that they never saw him before. Thirdly, I 
inquired what countryman he was. They replied ’twas more than they 
knew. Fourthly, I demanded whence he came. Their answer was, they 
could not tell. And fifthly, I asked whither he went. And they replied 
they knew nothing of the matter. And this is all I could learn. 

Mrs. Sutz. But what do the people say? Can’t they guess? 

Scrus. Why, some think he’s a spy, some guess he’s a mountebank, 
some say one thing, some another. But for my own part, I believe he’s 
a Jesuit. 

Dor. A Jesuit! Why a Jesuit? 

Scrus. Because he keeps his horses always ready saddled, and his 
footman talks French. 

Mrs. Suu. His footman! 

Scrus. Ay, he and the count’s footman were gabbering French like 
two intriguing ducks in a mill-pond, and I believe they talked of me, 
for they laughed consumedly. 

Dor. What sort of livery has the footman? 

Scrus. Livery! Lord, madam, I took him for a captain; he’s so 
bedizened with lace, and then he has tops to his shoes, up to his mid 
leg, a silver-headed cane dangling at his knuckles. — He carries his 
hands in his pockets just so, — (Walks in the French air.) and has a 
fine long periwig tied up in a bag. — Lord, madam, he’s clear another 
sort of man than I. 
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Mrs. Sutt. That may easily be.— But what shall we do now, 
sister? 

Dor. I have it.— This fellow has a world of simplicity and some 
cunning. The first hides the latter by abundance. — Scrub! 

ScrusB. Madam. 

Dor. We have a great mind to know who this gentleman is, only 
for our satisfaction. 

Scrus. Yes, madam, it would be a satisfaction, no doubt. 

Dor. You must go and get acquainted with his footman and invite 
him hither to drink a bottle of your ale, because you’re butler to-day. 

Scrus. Yes, madam, I am butler every Sunday. 

Mrs. Sut. O brave sister,*® o’ my conscience, you understand the 
mathematics already. — ’Tis the best plot in the world. Your mother, 
you know, will be gone to church, my spouse will be got to the ale- 
house with his scoundrels, and the house will be our own; so we drop 
in by accident and ask the fellow some questions ourselves. In the 
country, you know, any stranger is company, and we're glad to take 
up with the butler in a country dance, and happy if he’ll do us the 
favor. 

Scrus. O madam, you wrong me; I never refused your ladyship 
the favor in my life. 

Enter GIPSEY. 


Grp. Ladies, dinner’s upon table. 
Dor. Scrub, we’ll excuse your waiting. — Go where we ordered you. 


Scrus. I shall. 
(Exeunt.) 


ScENnE [II] changes to the Inn. 
Enter AIMWELL and ARCHER. 


ArcH. Well, Tom, I find you’re a marksman. 

Aim. A marksman! Who so blind could be as not discern a swan 
among the ravens. 

ArcH. Well, but hark’e, Aimwell. 

Am. Aimwell! Call me Oroondates, Cesario, Amadis,®° all that 


29 The text of the first edition inserts a comma after brave. Later editions 


change brave to bravo. 
80 Characters in the medieval romances. 
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romance can in a lover paint, and then I’ll answer. O Archer, I read 
her thousands in her looks. She looked like Ceres ** in her harvest. — 
Corn, wine and oil, milk and honey, gardens, groves, and purling streams 
played on her plenteous face. 

ArcH. Her face! Her pocket, you mean! The corn, wine, and oil 
lies there. In short, she has ten thousand pound. That’s the English on’t. 

Aim. Her eyes — 

ArcH. Are demi-cannon, to be sure; so I won’t stand their battery. 

(Going.) 

Atm. Pray excuse me; my passion must have vent. 

ArcH. Passion! What a plague! D’e think these romantic airs will 
do our business? Were my temper as extravagant as yours, my ad- 
ventures have something more romantic by half. 

Arm. Your adventures? 

ArcH.* Yes. 


The nymph that with her twice ten hundred pounds, 
With brazen engine hot and coif clear starched, 
Can fire the guest in warming of the bed. 


There’s a touch of sublime Milton for you, and the subject but an inn- 
keeper’s daughter. I can play with a girl as an angler does with his fish. 
He keeps it at the end of his line, runs it up the stream and down the 
stream, till at last he brings it to hand, tickles the trout, and so whips 
it into his basket. 

Enter BONNIFACE. 


Bon. Mr. Martin, as the saying is, yonder’s an honest fellow below, 
my Lady Bountiful’s butler, who begs the honor that you would go 
home with him and see his cellar. 

ArcH. Do my “ Baise-Mains” ** to the gentleman and tell him I 
will do myself the honor to wait on him immediately. (Exit Bon.) 

Arm. What do I hear? Soft Orpheus play, and fair Toftida sing? 

ArcH. Pshaw! Damn your raptures! I tell you, here’s a pump 
going to be put into the vessel, and the ship will get into harbor, my 
life on’t. You say there’s another lady very handsome there. 

Am. Yes, faith. 


31 Goddess of the earth, protectress of agriculture; cf. cereal. 
82 Handkissing. 
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ArcH. I’m in love with her already. 

Am. Can’t you give mea bill upon Cherry in the meantime? 

ArcH. No, no, friend. All her corn, wine, and oil, is engrossed to 
my market. — And once more I want you to keep your anchorage clear 
of mine; for if you fall foul of me, by this light you shall go to the 
bottom.— What! Make prize of my little frigate while I am upon 
the cruise for you! ( Exit.) 

Enter BONNIFACE. 


-Aim. Well, well, I won’t. — Landlord, have you any tolerable com- 
pany i.> the house? I don’t care for dining alone. 

Bon. Yes, sir, there’s a captain below, as the saying is, that arrived 
about an hour go. 

Aim. Gentleman of his coat are welcome everywhere. Will you 
make him a complimen¢ from me, and tell him I should be glad of his 
company? 

Bon. Who shall I tell him, sir; would? 

Arm. Ha, that stroke was well tinrown in.—I’m only a traveler, 
like himself, and would be glad of his company; that’s all. 

Bon. I obey your commands, as the saying is. ( Exit.) 


Enter ARCHER. 


ArcH. ’Sdeath! I had forgot. What title will you give yourself? 
Arm. My brother’s, to be sure. He would never give me anything 
else; so I'll make bold with his honor this bout. Y'ou know the rest of 
your cue. 
ARcH. Ay, ay. (Exit.) 
Enter GIBBET. 


Gis. Sir, I’m yours. 

Arm. ’Tis more than I deserve, sir, for I don’t know you. 

Gis. I don’t wonder at that, sir, for you never saw me before, 
(Aside.) I hope. { 

Arm. And pray, sir, how came I by the honor of seeing you now? 

Gis. Sir, I scorn to intrude upon any gentlemajn— but my land- 
lord — 

Arm. O sir, I ask your pardon, you’re the captain he told me of. 

Gis. At your service, sir. 

Arm. What regiment, may I be so bold? 
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Gis. A marching regiment, sir, an old corps. 

Ar. (Aside.) Very old, if your coat be regimental. (Aloud.) You 
have served abroad, sir. 

Gis. Yes, sir, in the plantations.** "Twas my lot to be sent into 
the worst service. I would have quitted it indeed, but a man of honor, 
you know —. Besides, ’twas for the good of my country that I should 
be abroad. — Anything for the good of one’s country —I’m a Roman 
for that. 

Aim. (Aside.) One of the first, I'll lay my life. (Aloud.) You found 
the West Indies very hot, sir. 

Gris. Ay, sir, too hot for me. 

Aim. Pray, sir, ha’n’t I seen your face at Will’s Coffee-house? *4 

Gis. Yes, sir, and at White’s too. 

Aim. And where is your company now, Captain? 

Gis. They a’n’t come yet. 

iimm. Why, d’ye expect ’em here? 

Gis. They’ll be here to-night, sir. 

Aim. Which way do they march? 

Gis. Across the country. — (Aside.) The devil’s in’t, if I ha’n’t 
said enough to encourage him to declare— but I’m afraid he’s not 
right; I must tack about. 

Aim. Is your company to quarter in Lichfield? 

Grs. In this house, sir. 

Arm. What! All? 

Gis. My company’s but thin, ha, ha, ha; we are but three, ha, ha, ha. 

Arm. You’re merry, sir. 

Gis. Ay, sir; you must excuse me, sir. I understand the world, 
especially the art of traveling. I don’t care, sir, for answering questions 
directly upon the road — for I generally ride with a charge about me. 

Aim. (Aside.) Three or four, I believe. 

Gis. I am credibly informed that there are highwaymen upon this 
quarter; not, sir, that I could suspect a gentleman of your figure. — 
But truly, sir, I have got such a way of evasion upon the road that 
I don’t care for speaking truth to any man. 

Aim. Your caution may be necessary.— Then I presume you’re 
no captain. 


88 He had been deported as a criminal. 
34 One of the most prominent coffee-houses in London. See Appendix C. 
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Gis. Not I, sir; captain is a good traveling name, and so I take 
it. It stops a great many foolish inquiries that are generally made about 
gentlemen that travel. It gives a man an air of something and makes 
the drawers obedient. — And thus far I am a captain and no farther. 

Arm. And pray, sir, what is your true profession? 

Gis. O sir, you must excuse me. — Upon my word, sir, I don’t think 
it safe to tell you. 

Aim. Ha, ha, ha, upon my word, I commend you. 


Enter BONNIFACE. 


Well, Mr. Bonniface, what’s the news? 

Bon. There’s another gentleman below, as the saying is, that, hear- 
ing you were but two, would be glad to make the third man, if you 
would give him leave. 

Atm. What is he? 

Bon. A clergyman, as the saying is. 

Aim. A clergyman! Is he really a clergyman, or is it only his travel- 
ing name, as my friend the Captain has it? 

Bon. O sir, he’s a priest and chaplain to the French officers in town. 

Aim. Is he a Frenchman? 

Bon. Yes, sir, born at Brussels. 

Gis. A Frenchman — and a priest! I won’t be seen in his company, 
sir. I have a value for my reputation, sir. 

Aim. Nay, but, captain, since we are by ourselves. — Can he speak 
English, landlord? 

Bon. -Very well, sir. You may know him, as the saying is, to be a 
foreigner by his accent, and that’s all. 

Am. Then he has been in England before? 

Bon. Never, sir; but he’s a master of languages, as the saying is. 
He talks Latin. It does me good to hear him talk Latin. 

Arm. Then you understand Latin, Mr. Bonniface. 

Bon. Not I, sir, as the saying is; but he talks it so very fast that 
I’m sure it must be good. 

Aim. Pray desire him to walk up. 

Bon. Here he is, as the saying is. 


Enter FOomcARD. 


Foic. Save you, gentlemens both. 
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Am. A Frenchman! Sir, your most humble servant. 

Foic. Och, dear joy, I am your most faithful shervant, and yours 
alsho. 

Gis. Doctor, you talk very good English, but you have a mighty 
twang of the foreigner. 

-Forc. My English is very vell for the vords, but we foreigners, you 
know, cannot bring our tongues about the pronunciation so soon. 

Am. (Aside.) A foreigner! A downright Teague,*® by this light. 
(Aloud.) Were you born in France, doctor? 

Forc. I was educated in France, but I was borned at Brussels; I am 
a subject of the king of Spain, joy. 

Gis. What king of Spain, sir? Speak. 

Foic. Upon my shoul, joy, I cannot tell you as yet.** 

Aim. Nay, captain, that was too hard upon the doctor. He’s a 
stranger. : 

Fotc. Oh, let him alone, dear joy. I am of a nation that is not 
easily put out of countenance. 

Atm. Come, gentlemen; I’ll end the dispute. — Here, landlord; is 
dinner ready? 

Bon. Upon the table, as the saying is. 

Am. Gentlemen — pray — that door — 

Forc. No, no, fait’, the Captain must lead. 

Atm. No, doctor, the church is our guide. 

Grp. Ay, ay, so it is. (Exit foremost; they follow.) 


Scene [III] changes to a gallery in Lapy BouNnTIFUL’s House. 


Enter ARCHER and ScruB singing and hugging one another, ScruB 
with a tankard in his hand, Gipsey listening at a distance. 


Scrus. Tall, all, dall.— Come, my dear boy; let’s have that song 
once more. 

ArcH. No, no, we shall disturb the family. — But will you be sure 
to keep the secret? 

Scrus. Pho! Upon my honor, as I’m a gentleman. 


35 An Irishman. 
36 The war of the Spanish succession was still going on. 
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ArcH. Tis enough. — You must know then that my master is the 
Lord Viscount Aimwell. He fought a duel t’other day in London, 
wounded his man so dangerously that he thinks fit to withdraw till he 
hears whether the gentleman’s wounds be mortal or not. He never was 
in this part of England before; so he chose to retire to this place. That’s 
all. 

Grp. And that’s enough for me. ( Exit.) 

Scrus. And where were you when your master fought? 

ArcH. We never know of our master’s quarrels. 

Scrus. No! If our masters in the country here receive a challenge, 
the first thing they do is to tell their wives; the wife tells the servants, 
the servants alarm the tenants, and in half an hour you shall have the 
whole country in arms. 

ArcH. To hinder two men from doing what they have no mind for. 
— But if you should chance to talk now of my business? 

Scrus. Talk! Ay, sir, had I not learned the knack of holding my 
tongue, I had never lived so long in a great family. 

ArcH. Ay, ay, to be sure, there are secrets in all families. 

Scrus. Secrets, ay.— But I’ll say no more.— Come, sit down; 
we'll make an end of our tankard. Here — 

ArcH. With all my heart. Who knows but you and I may come 
to be better acquainted, eh? — Here’s your ladies’ healths. You have 
three, I think, and, to be sure, there must be secrets among ’em. 

Scrubs. Secrets! Ay, friend. I wish I had a friend. 

ArcH. Am not I your friend? Come, you and I will be sworn 
brothers. - 

Scrus. Shall we? 

ArcH. From this minute. Give me a kiss. And now brother Scrub — 

Scrus. And now, brother Martin, I will tell you a secret that will 
make your hair stand on end. — You must know that I am consumedly 
in love. 

ArcH. That’s a terrible secret; that’s the truth on’t. 

Scrus. That jade, Gipsey, that was with us just now in the cellar, 
is the arrantest whore that ever wore a petticoat. And I’m dying for 
love of her. 

ArcH. Ha! ha! ha! Are you in love with her person or her virtue, 
brother Scrub? 

Scrub. I should like virtue best, because it is more durable than 
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beauty; for virtue holds good with some women long, and many a day 
after they have lost it. 

ArcH. In the country, I grant ye, where no woman’s virtue is lost 
till a bastard be found. 

Scrus. Aye, could I bring her to a bastard, I should have her all 
to myself. But I dare not put it upon that lay for fear of being sent 
for a soldier. Pray, brother, how do you gentlemen in London like that 
same Pressing Act? 

ArcH. Very ill, brother Scrub. ’Tis the worst that ever was made 
for us. Formerly I remember the good days, when we could dun our 
masters for our wages, and if they refused to pay us we could have a 
warrant to carry ’em before a justice. But now if we talk of eating, they 
have a warrant for us and carry us before three justices. 

Scrus. And to be sure we go, if we talk of eating, for the jus- 
tices won’t give their own servants a bad example. Now, this is 
my misfortune: I dare not speak in the house while that jade 
Gipsey dings about like a fury. Once I had the better end of the 
staff. 

ArcH. And how comes the change now? 

Scrus. Why, the mother of all this mischief is a priest. 

ArcH. A priest! 

Scrus. Aye, a damned son of a whore of Babylon that came over 
hither to say grace to the French officers and eat up our provisions. 
There’s not a day goes over his head without dinner or supper in this 
house. 

- ArcH. How came he so familiar in the family? 

Scrus. Because he speaks English as if he had lived here all his 
life, and tells lies as if he had been a traveler from his cradle. 

ArcH. And this priest, I’m afraid, has converted the affections of 
your Gipsey. 

Scrus. Converted! aye, and perverted, my dear friend, for I’m 
afraid he has made her a whore and a papist! But this is not all. There’s 
the French count and Mrs. Sullen. They’re in the confederacy, and 
for some private ends of their own, to be sure. 

ArcH. A very hopeful family yours, brother Scrub; I suppose the 
maiden lady has her lover too. 

Scrus. Not that I know. She’s the best on ’em; that’s the truth 
on’t. But they take care to prevent my curiosity by giving me so much 
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business that I’m a perfect slave. — What d’ye think is my place in this 
family? 

ArcH. Butler, I suppose. 

Scrus. Ah, Lord help you! —I’ll tell you.— Of a Monday I drive 
the coach, of a Tuesday I drive the plough, on Wednesday I follow 
the hounds, a-Thursday I dun the tenants, on Friday I go to market, on 
Saturday I draw warrants, and a-Sunday I draw beer. 

ArcH. Ha, ha! ha! If variety be a pleasure in life, you have enough 
on’t, my dear brother. — But what ladies are those? 

Scrus. Ours, ours! That upon the right hand is Mrs. Sullen, and 
the other is Mrs. Dorinda. — Don’t mind ’em, sit still, man — 


Enter Mrs. SULLEN and DoRINDA. 


Mrs. Sutu. I have heard my brother talk of my Lord Aimwell, but 
they say that his brother is the finer gentleman. 

Dor. That’s impossible, sister. 

Mrs. Sutu. He’s vastly rich, but very close, they say. 

Dor. No matter for that; if I can creep into his heart, I’ll open 
his breast, I warrant him. I have heard say that people may be guessed 
at by the behavior of their servants. I could wish we might talk to that 
fellow. 

Mrs. Sutut. So do I; for I think he’s a very pretty fellow. Come 
this way. I’ll throw out a lure for him presently.*” 

ArcH. Corn, wine, and oil indeed, — But I think the wife has the 
greatest plenty of flesh and blood. She should be my choice. (Mrs. 
SULLEN drops her glove.) Ah, ah, say you so! (ARCHER takes up the 
glove and gives it to her.) Madam, your ladyship’s glove. 

Mrs. Suit. O, sir, I thank you.— (To DortnpA) What a hand- 
some bow the fellow has! 

Dor. Bow! Why, I have known several footmen come down from 
London set up here for dancing-masters and carry off the best fortunes 
in the country. 

ArcH. (Aside.) That project, for ought I know, had been better 
than ours. Brother Scrub, why don’t you introduce me? 

Scrus. Ladies, this is the strange gentleman’s servant that you 

37 In the text of the first edition follow the stage directions, “ They walk a 


turn towards the opposite side of the stage. Mrs. Sullen drops her glove, Archer 
runs, takes it up, and gives it to her.” 
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see at church to-day. I understood he came from London, and so I 
invited him to the cellar, that he might show me the newest flourish in 
whetting my knives. 

Dor. And I hope you have made much of him? 

ArcH. Oh, yes, madam, but the strength of your ladyship’s liquor 
isa little too potent for the constitution of your humble servant. 

Mrs. Sutt. What! Then you don’t usually drink ale. 

ArcH. No, madam, my constant drink is tea, or a little wine and 
water; ‘tis prescribed me by the physician for a remedy against the 
spleen. 

Scruzs. O la! O la! A footman have the spleen! 

Mrs. Sutu. I thought that distemper had been only proper to people 
of quality. 

ArcH. Madam, like all other fashions it wears out and so descends 
to their servants; tho’, in a great many of us, I believe it proceeds from 
some melancholy particles in the blood, occasioned by the stagnation of 
wages. 

Dor. How affectedly the fellow talks! — How long, pray, have you 
served your present master? 

ArcH. Not long; my life has been mostly spent in the service of 
the ladies. 

Mrs. Sutyt. And, pray, which service do you like best? 

ArcH. Madam, the ladies pay best: the honor of serving them is 
sufficient wages. There is a charm in their looks that delivers a pleasure 
with their commands and gives our duty the wings of inclination. 

Mrs. Suit. That flight was above the pitch of a livery! And, sir, 
would not you be satisfied to serve a lady again? 

Arcu. As a groom of the chamber, madam, but not as a footman. 

Mrs. Sutu. I suppose you served as footman before? 

ArcH. For that reason I would not serve in that post again; for my 
memory is too weak for the load of messages that the ladies lay upon 
their servants in London. My lady Howd’ye, the last mistress I served, 
called me up one morning and told me, “ Martin, go to my lady All- 
night with my humble service. Tell her I was to wait on her ladyship 
yesterday and left word with Mrs. Rebecca that the preliminaries of 
the affair she knows of are stopped till we know the concurrence of the 
person that I know of, for which there are circumstances wanting which 
we shall accommodate at the old place; but that in the meantime there 
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is a person about her ladyship that, from several hints and surmises, was 
accessary at a certain time to the disappointments that naturally attend 
things, that to her knowledge are of more importance —”’ 

Mrs. SULL. . - 

Tout Ha, ha, ha! where are you going, sir? 

Arcu. Why, I ha’n’t half done. The whole howd’ye was about half 
an hour long; so I happened to misplace two syllables and was turned 
off and rendered incapable. 

Dor. The pleasantest fellow, sister, I ever saw. — But, friend, if 
your master be married, I presume you still serve a lady. 

ArcH. No, madam, I take care never to come into a married family. 
The commands of the master and mistress are always so contrary that 
*tis impossible to please both. 

Dor. (Aside.) There’s a main point gained. My lord is not married, 
I find. 

Mrs. Sutyt. But I wonder, friend, that in so many good services 
you had not a better provision made for you. 

ArcH. I don’t know how, madam. I had a lieutenancy offered 
me three or four times. But that is not bread, madam. I live much 
better as I do. 

ScruB. Madam, he sings rarely. I was thought to do pretty well 
here in the country till he came, but, alack-a-day, I’m nothing to my 
brother Martin. 

Dor. Does he? Pray sir, will you oblige us with a song? 

ArcH. Are you for passion or humor? 

Scrus. Oh la! He has the purest ballad about a trifle — 

Mrs. Sut. A trifle! Pray, sir, let’s have it. 

ArcH. I’m ashamed to offer you a trifle, madam. But since you 
command me. — (Sings to the tune of “ Sir Simon the King.’) 


A trifling song you shall hear,** 
Begun with a trifle and ended, etc. 


88 The entire song, as quoted in Ewald’s edition of Farquhar’s works, 1842, 
is as follows: 


A trifling song you shall hear, Were it not for trifles, a few, 
Begun with a trifle and ended; That lately have come into play; 
All trifling people draw near, The men would want something to do, 


And I shall be nobly attended. And the women want something to say. 


ACT 11, SC, 111 
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Very well, sir, we’re obliged to you. — Something for 


a pair of gloves. (Offering him money.) 


ARCH. 


I humbly beg leave to be excused. My master, madam, pays 


me; nor dare I take money from any other hand without injuring his 


honor and disobeying his commands.*® 
This is surprising. Did you ever see so pretty a well-bred 


Dor. 
fellow? 
Mrs. SUL. 
Dor. 


( Exit.) 


The devil take him for wearing that livery. 
I fancy, sister, he may be some gentleman, a friend of my 


lord’s, that his lordship has pitched upon for his courage, fidelity, and 
discretion, to bear him company in this dress, and who, ten to one, was 


his second too. 


What makes men trifle in dressing? 
Because the ladies (they know) 
Admire, by often possessing, 

That eminent trifle a beau.- 


When the lover his moments has trifled, 


The trifle of trifles to gain; 
No sooner the amour is stifled, 
But a trifle shall part ’em again. 


What mortal man would be able 
At White’s half an hour to sit ? 
Or who could bear a tea-table, 
Without talking of trifles for wit? 


The court is from trifles secure, 
Gold keys are no trifles, we see! 
White rods are no trifles, I’m sure, 
Whatever their bearers may be. 


But if you will go to the place, 
Where trifles abundantly breed, 
The levee will show you his grace 
Makes promises trifles indeed. 


A coach with six footmen behind, 
I count neither trifle nor sin; 


But, ye gods! how oft do we find 
A scandalous trifle within. 


A flask of champagne, people think it 
A trifle, or something as bad; 
But if you'll contrive how to drink it, 
You'll find it no trifle, egad! 


A parson’s a trifle at sea, 

A widow’s a trifle in sorrow; 

A peace is a trifle to-day, 

Who knows what may happen to-morrow! 


A black coat a trifle may cloak, 

Or to hide it, the red may endeavor; 
But if once the army is broke, 

We shall have more trifles than ever. 


The stage is a trifle, they say, 

The reason, pray carry along, 
Because at every new play, 

The house they with trifles so throng. 


But with people’s malice to trifle, 
And to set us all on a foot; 

The author of this is a trifle, 

And his song is a trifle to boot. 


89 The later acted versions insert several lines here: 


Scrus. Brother Martin! Brother Martin! 
Arco. What do you say, brother Scrub? 
Scrus, Take the money, and give it to me. 
(Exeunt ARCHER and Scrvus.) 
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Mrs. SuLu. It is so, it must be so, and it shall be so — for I like him. 

Dor. What! Better than the count? 

Mrs. Sut. The count happened to be the most agreeable man upon 
the place; and so I chose him to serve me in my design upon my 
husband. But I should like this fellow better in a design upon 
myself. 

Dor. But now, sister, for an interview with this lord and this gentle- 
man. How shall we bring that about? 

Mrs. Sutu. Patience! You country ladies give no quarter if once 
you be entered! Would you prevent *° their desires and give the fellows 
no wishing time? — Look ye, Dorinda, if my Lord Aimwell loves you 
or deserves you, he’ll find a way to see you, and there we must leave 
it.— My business comes now upon the tapis. Have you prepared 
your brother? 

Doky “Yes; yes: 

Mrs. Sutyi. And how did he relish it? 

Dor. He said little, mumbled something to himself, promised to 
be guided by me. But here he comes. 


Enter SULLEN. 


SuLL. What singing was that I heard just now? 

Mrs. Sut. The singing in your head, my dear. You complained of 
it all day. 

Sutt. You’re impertinent. 

Mrs. Sut. I was ever so, since I became one flesh with you. 

Sutu. _ One flesh! Rather two carcasses joined unnaturally together. 

Mrs. Sut. Or rather a living soul coupled to a dead body. 

Dor. So! This is fine encouragement for me! 

Sutu. Yes, my wife shows you what you must do. 

Mrs. Sutu. And my husband shows you what you must suffer. 

SuLL. ’Sdeath, why can’t you be silent? 

Mrs. SuLL. ’Sdeath, why can’t you talk? 

Sutut. Do you talk to any purpose? 

Mrs. Suit. Do you think to any purpose? 

Sut. Sister, hark ye. (Whispers; then aloud.) I sha’n’t be home 
till it be late. (Exit.) 

Mrs. Suri. What did he whisper to ye? 


40 Used in the Latin sense, to come before, to anticipate. 
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Dor. That he would go round the back way, come into the closet, 
and listen as I directed him. But let me beg once more, dear sister, to 
drop this project; for, as I told you before, instead of awaking him to 
kindness, you may provoke him to rage. And then who knows how far 
his brutality may carry him? 

Mrs. Sutu. I’m provided to receive him, I warrant you. But here 
comes the count. Vanish. (Exit DorINDA.) 


Enter Count BELLAIR. 


Don’t you wonder, Monsieur le Count, that I was not at church this 
afternoon? 

Count. I more wonder, madam, that you go dere at all, or how 
you dare to lift those eyes to heaven that are guilty of so much killing. 

Mrs. Suuu. If heaven, sir, has given to my eyes, with the power 
of killing, the virtue of making a cure, I hope the one may atone for 
the other. j 

Count. Oh, largely, madam. Would your ladyship be as ready to 
apply the remedy as to give the wound! Consider, madam, I am doubly 
a prisoner; first to the arms of your general, then to your more conquer- 
ing eyes. My first chains are easy; there a ransom may redeem me. But 
from your fetters I never shall get free. 

Mrs. Suuu. Alas, sir! Why should you complain to me of your 
captivity, who am in chains myself? You know, sir, that I am bound, 
nay, must be tied up in that particular that might give you ease. I am 
like you, a prisoner of war — of war indeed. —I have given my parole 
of honor. Would you break yours to gain your liberty? 

Count. Most certainly I would, were I a prisoner among the Turks. 
Dis is your case. You’re a slave, madam, slave to the worst of Turks, a 
husband. 

Mrs. Sutu. There lies my foible, I confess. No fortification, no 
courage, conduct, no vigilancy, can pretend to defend a place where 
the cruelty of the governor forces the garrison to mutiny. 

Count. And where de besieger is resolved to die before de place. — 
Here will I fix; (Kveels.) with tears, vows, and prayers assault your 
heart; and never rise till you surrender. Or, if I must storm —. Love and 
St. Michael! — And so I begin the attack. — 

Mrs. Suuu. Stand off! (Aside.) Sure he hears me not. And I could 
almost wish he — did not. The fellow makes love very prettily. ( Aloud.) 
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But, sir, why should you put such a value upon my person, when you 
see it despised by one that knows it so much better? 

Count. He knows it not, tho’ he possesses it. If he but knew the 
value of the jewel he is master of, he would always wear it next his 
heart and sleep with it in his arms. 

Mrs. Sutu. But since he throws me unregarded from him —. 

Count. And one that knows your value well comes by and takes 
you up, is it not justice? (Goes to lay hold of her.) 


Enter SULLEN with his sword drawn. 


Sut. Hold, villain, hold! 

Mrs. Sutt. (Presenting a pistol.) Do you hold! 

Sutt. What! Murder your husband, to defend your bully? 

Mrs. Suuu. Bully! For shame, Mr. Sullen! Bullies wear long 
swords; the gentleman has none. He’s a prisoner, you know. I was 
aware of your outrage and prepared this to receive your violence and, if 
occasion were, to preserve myself against the force of this other gentle- 
man. 

Count. O madam, your eyes be bettre firearms than your pistol. 
They nevre miss. 

SuLtt. What! Court my wife to my face! 

Mrs. Sutu. Pray, Mr. Sullen, put up. Suspend your fury for a 
minute. 

Suu. To give you time to invent an excuse. 

Mrs. Suu. I need none. 

Sutut. No, for I heard every syllable of your discourse. 

Count. Ay! And, begar, I tink de dialogue was vera pretty. 

Mrs. Sut. . Then I suppose, sir, you heard something of your own 
barbarity? 

Sutu. Barbarity! Oons! What does the woman call barbarity? Do 
I ever meddle with you? 

Mrs. Suty. No. 

Sutu. As for you, sir, I shall take another time. 

Count. Ah, begar, and so must I. 

SuLut. Look’e, madam, don’t think that my anger proceeds from 
any concern I have for your honor, but for my own. And if you can 
contrive any way of being a whore without making me a cuckold, do it 
and welcome. 
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Mrs. Suu. Sir, I thank you kindly. You would allow me the sin 
but rob me of the pleasure. No, no, I’m resolved never to venture upon 
the crime without the satisfaction of seeing you punished for’t. 

Sutut. Then will you grant me this, my dear? Let anybody else 
do you the favor but that Frenchman, for I mortally hate his whole 


generation. ( Exit.) 
Count. Ah, sir, that be ungrateful, for, begar, I love some of yours. 
Madam, — (Approaching her.) 


Mrs. Suit. No, sir. 

Count. No, sir! Garzoon, madam, I am not your husband. 

Mrs. Suit. ’Tis time to undeceive you, sir. I believed your ad- 
dresses to me were no more than an amusement, and I hope you will 
think the same of my complaisance. And to convince you that you 
ought, you must know that I brought you hither only to make you 
instrumental in setting me right with my husband, for he was planted 
to listen by my appointment. 

Count. By your appointment? 

Mrs. Suu. Certainly. 

Count. And so, madam, while I was telling twenty stories to part 
you from your husband, begar, I was bringing you together all the while. 

Mrs. Sutu. I ask your pardon, sir, but I hope this will give you a 
taste of the virtue of the English ladies. 

Count. Begar, madam, your virtue be vera great, but — garzoon! — 
your honesty be vera little. 


Enter DorRINDA. 


Mrs. Sutu. Nay, now you’re angry, sir. 

Count. Angry! Fair Dorinda. (Sings “ Dorinda,” the opera tune, 
and addresses Dor1NDA.) Madam, when your ladyship want a fool, send 
for me. ‘“‘ Fair Dorinda, revenge, etc.” ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Sutu. There goes the true humor of his nation: resentment 
with good manners, and the height of anger in a song. — Well, sister, 
you must be judge, for you have heard the trial. 

Dor. And I bring in my brother guilty. 

Mrs. Sutu. But I must bear the punishment. ’Tis hard, sister. 

Dor. I own it — but you must have patience. 

Mrs. Suu. Patience! The cant of custom! Providence sends no 
evil without a remedy. Should I lie groaning under a yoke I can shake 
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off, I were accessory to my ruin, and my patience were no better than 
self-murder. 

Dor. But how can you shake off the yoke? Your divisions don’t 
come within the reach of the law for a divorce. 

Mrs. Suit. Law! What law can search into the remote abyss of 
nature? What evidence can prove the unaccountable disaffections of 
wedlock? Can a jury sum up the endless aversions that are rooted 
in our souls, or can a bench give judgment upon antipathies? 

Dor. They never pretended, sister. They never meddle but in case 
of uncleanness. 

Mrs. Suit. Uncleanness! O sister! Casual violation is a transient 
injury and may possibly be repaired, but can radical hatreds be ever 
reconciled? No, no, sister! Nature is the first law-giver, and when she 
has set tempers opposite, not all the golden links of wedlock, nor iron 
manacles of law, can keep ’em fast. 


Wedlock we own ordained by heaven’s decree, 
But such as heaven ordained it first to be; 
Concurring tempers in the man and wife 

As mutual helps to draw the load of life. 
View all the works of providence above: 

The stars with harmony and concord move. 
View all the works of providence below: 

The fire, the water, earth, and air, we know, 
All in one plant agree to make it grow. 
Must man, the chiefest work of art divine, 
Be doomed in endless discord to repine? 

No, we should injure heaven by that surmise; 
Omnipotence is just, were man but wise. 


END oF THE THIRD ACT. 
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Act IV. 
ScENE [I] continues. 
Enter Mrs. SULLEN. 


Mrs. Sutt. Were I born an humble Turk, where women have no 
soul nor property, there I must sit contented. But in England, a country 
whose women are its glory, must women be abused? Where women rule, 
must women be enslaved, nay, cheated into slavery, mocked by a 
promise of comfortable society into a wilderness of solitude? I dare not 
keep the thought about me. — Oh! here comes something to divert me. 


Enter a country woman. 


Wom. I come, an’t please your ladyships. You’re my Lady Bounti- 
ful, a’n’t ye? 

Mrs. Suty. Well, good woman, go on. 

Wom. I come seventeen long mail to have a cure for my husband’s 
sore leg. 

Mrs. Sutut. Your husband! What, woman! Cure your husband! 

Wom. Ay, poor man, for his sore leg won’t let him stir from home. 

Mrs. Sutu. There, I confess, you have given me a reason. Well, 
good woman, I'll tell you what you must do. You must lay your hus- 
band’s leg upon a table, and with a chopping-knife you must lay it 
open as broad as you can. Then you must take out the bone and beat 
the flesh soundly with a rolling-pin. Then take salt, pepper, cloves, 
mace, and ginger, some sweet herbs, and season it very well. Then roll 
it up like brawn and put it into the oven for two hours. 

Wom. Heaven reward your ladyship! —I have two little babies 
too that are piteous bad with the graips, an’t please ye. 

Mrs. Sutu. Put a little pepper and salt in their bellies, good 
woman. (Enter LApy BountTiFuu.) I beg your ladyship’s pardon for 
taking your business out of your hands. I have been a-tampering here 
a little with one of your patients. 

L. Boun. Come, good woman; don’t mind this mad creature. I am 
the person that you want, I suppose. What would you have, woman? 

Mrs. Suit. She wants something for her husband’s sore log. 

L. Boun. What’s the matter with his leg, goody? 
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Wom. It come first, as one might say, with a sort of dizziness in 
his foot; then he had a kind of a laziness in his joints, and then his leg 
broke out, and then it swelled, and then it closed again, and then it 
broke out again, and then it festered, and then it grew better, and then 
it grew worse again. 

Mrs. Suu. Ha, ha, ha. 

L. Boun. How can you be merry with the misfortunes of other 
people? 

Mrs. Sutut. Because my own make me sad, madam. 

L. Boun. The worst reason in the world, daughter. Your own 
misfortunes should teach you to pity others. 

Mrs. Sutut. But the woman’s misfortunes and mine are nothing 
alike. Her husband is sick, and mine — alas! — is in health. 

L. Boun. What! Would you wish your husband sick? 

Mrs. Suty. Not of a sore leg of all things. 

L. Boun. Well, good woman, go to the pantry, get your bellyful 
of victuals; then I’ll give you a receipt of diet-drink for your husband. 
But, d’ye hear, goody, you must not let your husband move too much. 

Wom. No, no, madam, the poor man’s inclinable enough to lie still. 

( Exit.) 

L. Boun. Well, daughter Sullen, tho’ you laugh, I have done 
miracles about the country here with my receipts. 

Mrs. Sutu. Miracles, indeed, if they have cured anybody! But I 
believe, madam, the patient’s faith goes farther toward the miracle 
than your prescription. 

L. Boun. Fancy helps in some cases, but there’s your husband, 
who has as little fancy as anybody. I brought him from death’s door. 

Mrs. Suu. I suppose, madam, you made him drink plentifully of 
ass’s milk. 

Enter Dorinva; runs to Mrs. SULLEN. 


Dor. News, dear sister! News! News! 
Enter ARCHER running. 


ArcH. Where, where is my Lady Bountiful? — Pray, which is the 
old lady of you three? 

L. Boun. I am. 

ArcH. O madam, the fame of your ladyship’s charity, goodness, 
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benevolence, skill, and ability has drawn me hither to implore your 
ladyship’s help in behalf of my unfortunate master, who is this moment 
breathing his last. 

L. Boun. Your master! Where is he? 

ArcH. At your gate, madam, drawn by the appearance of your 
handsome house to view it nearer, and, walking up the avenue within 
five paces of the courtyard, he was taken ill of a sudden with a sort of 
I know not what, but down he fell and there he lies. 

L. Boun. Here, Scrub! Gipsey! All run! Get my easy chair down 
stairs, put the gentleman in it, and bring him in quickly. Quickly! 

ArcH. Heaven will reward your ladyship for this charitable act. 

L. Boun. Is your master used to these fits? 

ArcH. Oh, yes, madam, frequently. I have known him have five or 
six of a night. 

L. Boun. What’s his: name? 

ArcH. Lord, madam, he’s a-dying. A minute’s care or neglect may 
save or destroy his life. 

L. Boun. Ah, poor gentleman. Come, friend, show me the way. I'll 
see him brought in myself. (Exit with ARCHER.) 

Dor. O sister, my heart flutters about strangely; I can hardly 
forbear running to his assistance. 

Mrs. Suu. And I’ll lay my life he deserves your assistance more 
than he wants it. Did I not tell you that my lord would find a way to 
come at you? Love’s his distemper, and you must be the physician. 
Put on all your charms, summon all your fire into your eyes, plant the 
whole artillery of your looks against his breast, and down with him. 

Dor. O sister, I’m but a young gunner. I shall be afraid to shoot 
for fear the piece should recoil and hurt myself. 

Mrs. Sutt. Never fear, you shall see me shoot before you, if you 
will. 

Dor. No, no, dear sister. You have missed your mark so unfor- 
tunately that I sha’n’t care for being instructed by you. 


Enter AIMWELL in a chair, carried by ARCHER and ScruB,; Lapy Boun- 
TIFUL, GrpseY. AIMWELL counterfeiting a swoon. 


L. Boun. Here, here, let’s see the hartshorn drops. — Gipsey, a 
glass of fair water. His fit’s very strong. Bless me, how his hands are 
clinched. 
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ArcH. For shame, ladies, what d’ye do? Why don’t you help us? — 
Pray, madam, (Jo Dortnpa) take his hand and open it, if you can, 
whilst I hold his head. (Dortnpa takes his hand.) 

Dor. Poor gentleman.— Oh! — He has got my hand within his 
and squeezes it unmercifully. 

L. Boun. ’Tis the violence of his convulsion, child. 

ArcH. O madam, he’s perfectly possessed in these cases. He’ll bite 
if you don’t have a care. 

Dor. Oh! My hand! My hand! 

L. Boun. What’s the matter with the foolish girl? I have got this 
hand open, you see, with a great deal of ease. 

ArcH. Ay, but, madam, your daughter’s hand is somewhat warmer 
than your ladyship’s, and the heat of it draws the force of the spirits 
that way. 

Mrs. Sut. I find, friend, you’re very learned in these sorts of 
fits. 

ArcH. ’Tis no wonder, madam, for I’m often troubled with them 
myself. I find myself extremely ill at this minute. (Looking hard at 
Mrs. SULLEN.) 

Mrs. Suut. (Aside.) I fancy I could find a way to cure you. 

L. Boun. His fit holds him very long. 

ArcH. Longer than usual, madam.— Pray, young lady, open his 
breast and give him air. 

L. Boun. Where did his illness take him first, pray? 

ArcH. ‘To-day at church, madam. 

L. Boun. In what manner was he taken? 

ArcH. Very strangely, my lady. He was of a sudden touched with 
something in his eyes, which at the first he only felt, but could not 
tell whether ’twas pain or pleasure. 

L. Boun. Wind, nothing but wind. 

ArcH. By soft degrees it grew and mounted to his brain. There 
his fancy caught it; there formed it so beautiful and dressed it up in 
such gay, pleasing colors that his transported. appetite seized the fair 
idea and straight conveyed it to his heart. That hospitable seat of life 
sent all its sanguine spirits forth to meet [it] and opened all its sluicy 
gates to take the stranger in. 

L. Boun. Your master should never go without a bottle to smell 
to. — Oh! — He recovers! — The lavender water! — Some feathers to 
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burn under his nose! — Hungary water to rub his temples! Oh! He 
comes to himself. Hem a little, sir! Hem! — Gipsey, bring the cordial 
water. (AIMWELL seems to awake in amaze.) 

Dor. How d’ye, sir? 

Aim. Where am I? (Riésing.) 

Sure I have passed the gulf of silent death, 

And now I land on the Elysian shore.*4 

Behold the goddess of those happy plains, 

Fair Proserpine.*? Let me adore thy bright divinity. 

(Kneels to Dortnva and kisses her hand.) 

Mrs. Sut. So, so, so! I knew where the fit would end. 
Aim. Eurydice ** perhaps — 

How could thy Orpheus ** keep his word, 

And not look back upon thee? 

No treasure but. thyself could sure have bribed him 

To look one minute off thee. 

L. Boun. Delirious, poor gentleman. 

ArcH. Very delirious, madam, very delirious.** 

Atm. Martin’s voice, I think. 

ArcH. Yes, my lord. How do’s your lordship? 

L. Boun. Lord! Did you mind that, girls? 

Aim. Where am I? 

Arcu. In very good hands, sir. You were taken just now with one 
of your old fits under the trees just by this good lady’s house. Her 
ladyship had you taken in, and has miraculously brought you to your- 
self, as you see. 

Aim. Iam so confounded with shame, madam, that I can now only 
beg pardon and refer my acknowledgments for your ladyship’s care 
till an opportunity offers of making some amends. I dare be no longer 
troublesome. Martin, give two guineas to the servants. 

(Going.) 

41 The heaven of classical mythology. 

42 A Greek goddess. 

43 Orpheus was a Thracian musician who could play the lyre so beautifully as 
to charm beasts and uproot trees. When his wife Eurydice died, he won her from 
Pluto with his music on the condition that, on the way out from Hades, he should 
not look back at her. Impelled by love, he did look back and again lost his wife. 

44 In some of the acted versions, Scrub is made to say next, “ Very dolorous 
indeed! ” 
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Dor. Sir, you may catch cold by going so soon into the air. You 
don’t look, sir, as if you were perfectly recovered. 


Here ArcuHER talks to Lapy BouNTIFUL in dumb show. 


Atm. That I shall never be, madam. My present illness is so rooted 
that I must expect to carry it to my grave. 

Mrs. Suni. Don’t despair, sir. I have known several in your dis- 
temper shake it off with a fortnight’s physic. 

L. Boun. Come, sir, your servant has been telling me that you’re 
apt to relapse if you go into the air. Your good manners sha’n’t get the 
better of ours. You shall sit down again, sir. Come, sir, we don’t mind 
ceremonies in the country. Here, sir, my service t’ye. You shall taste 
my water; ’tis a cordial, I can assure you, and of my own making. 
Drink it off, sir. (AIMWELL drinks.) And how d’ye find yourself now, 
sir? 

Aim. Somewhat better — tho’ very faint still. 

L. Boun. Ay, ay, people are always faint after these fits. Come, 
girls, you shall show the gentleman the house. ’Tis but an old family 
building, sir. But you had better walk about and cool by degrees than 
venture immediately into the air. You'll find some tolerable pictures. 
Dorinda, show the gentleman the way. I must go to the poor woman 
below. (Exit.) 

Dor. This way, sir. 

Atm. Ladies, shall I beg leave for my servant to wait on you, for 
he understands pictures very well. 

Mrs. Suu. Sir, we understand originals, as well as he do’s pictures; 
so he may come along. 

(Ex. Dor., Mrs. Sutu., Am., ArcH. Arm, leads Dor.) 


Enter Forcarp and ScruB meeting. 


Foc. Save you, master Scrub. 

Scrus. Sir, I won’t be saved your way. I hate a priest, I abhor the 
French, and I defy the devil. Sir, I’m a bold Briton and will spill the 
last drop of my blood to keep out popery and slavery. 

Forc. Master Scrub, you would put me down in politics, and so I 
would be speaking with Mrs. Shipsey. 

Scrus. Good Mr. Priest, you can’t speak with her. She’s sick, sir. 
She’s gone abroad, sir. She’s — dead two months ago, sir. 
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Enter GIPsEy. 


Grp. How now, impudence! How dare you talk so saucily to the 
Doctor? Pray, sir, don’t take it ill; for the common people of England 
are not so civil to strangers as — 

Scrus. You lie, you lie. Tis the common people that are civilest 
to strangers. 

Gip. Sirrah, I have a good mind to —. Get you out, I say. 

Scrubs. I won't. 

Grip. You won’t, sauce-box? Pray, Doctor, what is the captain’s 
name that came to your inn last night? 

Scrus. The captain! Ah, the devil! There she hampers me again. 
The captain has me on one side, and the priest on t’other. So between 
the gown and the sword I have a fine time on’t. But — “ Cedunt arma 
togae.” 4° (Going.) 

Gip. What, sirrah, won’t you march? 

Scrus. No, my dear, I won’t march—but Ill walk.— And 
Tl make bold to listen a little too. (Goes behind the side screen and 
listens.) 

Grp. Indeed, Doctor, the Count has been barbarously treated; 
that’s the truth on’t. 

Fotc. Ah, Mrs. Gipsey, upon my shoul now, gra, his complainings 
would mollify the marrow in your bones and move the bowels of your 
commiseration. He veeps and he dances and he fistles and he swears 
and he laughs and he stamps and he sings. In conclusion, joy, he’s 
afflicted, @ la Francois, and a stranger would not know whider to cry 
or to laugh with him. 

Grip. What would you have me do, Doctor? 

Forc. Noting, joy, but only hide the Count in Mrs. Sullen’s closhet 
when it is dark. 

Gip. Nothing? Is that nothing? It would be both a sin and a shame, 
Doctor. 

Forc. Here is twenty louisdors,*® joy, for your shame. And I will 
give you an absolution for the shin. 

Grp. But won’t that money look like a bribe? 

Forc. Dat is according as you shall tauk it. If you receive the 


45 Latin for ‘Arms submit to the gown.” 
46 A French gold coin. 
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money beforehand, ’twill be, logice, a bribe; but if you stay till after- 
wards, ’twill be only a gratification. 

Grp. Well, Doctor, I’ll take it logice. But what must I do with my 
conscience, sir? 

Forc. Leave dat wid me, joy. I am your priest, gra; and your con- 
science is under my hands. 

Grp. But should I put the Count into the closet — 

Foic. Vel, is dere any shin for a man’s being in a closhet? One 
may go to prayers in a closhet. 

Gip. But if the lady should come into her chamber and go to 
bed? 

Fo1c. Vel, and is dere any shin in going to bed, joy? 

Gip. Aye, but if the parties should meet, doctor? 

Foc. Vel den— the parties must be responsible. Do you be after 
putting the Count in the closhet, and leave the shins wid themselves. 
I will come with the Count to instruct you in your chamber. 

Gip. Well, Doctor; your religion is so pure. Methinks I’m so easy 
after an absolution and can sin afresh with so much security that ’m 
resolved to die a martyr to’t. Here’s the key of the garden door; come 
in the back way when ’tis late. I'll be ready to receive you. But don’t 
so much as whisper. Only take hold of my hand. I'll lead you, and do 
you lead the Count, and follow me. (Exeunt.) 


Enter Scrus. 


Scrus. What witchdraft now have these two imps of the devil been 
a-hatching here? There’s twenty louisdors. I heard that and saw the 
purse. But I must give room to my betters. (Exit.) 


Enter AIMWELL leading Dorinpa and making love in dumb show. 
Mrs. SULLEN and ARCHER. 


Mrs. Sutu. Pray, sir, (Jo ARCHER) how d’ye like that piece? 

ArcH. Oh, ’tis Leda.*7 You find, madam, how Jupiter comes dis- 
guised to make love — 

Mrs. Sutt. But what think you there of Alexander’s battles? ** 

Arcu. We want only a Le Brun, madam, to draw greater battles 

47 Wife of the Spartan king Tyndareus. She was wooed by Jupiter, who was 


disguised as a swan. 
48 Referring to the work of Charles Le Brun, French painter (1619-1690). 
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and a greater general *® of our own. The Danube, madam, would make 
a greater figure in a picture than the Granicus; °° and we have our 
Ramillies °* to match their Arbela.*? 

Mrs. Suu. Pray, sir, what head is that in the corner there? 

ArcH. O madam, ’tis poor Ovid ** in his exile. 

Mrs. Sutyt. What was he banished for? 

ArcH. His ambitious love, madam. (Bowing.) His misfortune 
touches me. 

Mrs. Suit. Was he successful in his amours? 

ArcH. There he has left us in the dark. He was too much a 
gentleman to tell. 

Mrs. Suuu. If he were secret, I pity him. 

ArcH. And, if he were successful, I envy him. 

Mrs. Suty. How d’ye like that Venus over the chimney? 

ArcH. Venus! I protest, madam, I took it for your picture. But 
now I look again, ’tis not handsome enough. 

Mrs. Sutui. Oh, what a charm is flattery! If you would see my 
picture, there it is, over that cabinet. How d’ye like it? 

ArcH. I must admire anything, madam, that has the least resem- 
blance of you. But, methinks, madam —. (He looks at the picture and 
Mrs. SuLLEN three or four times by turns.) Pray, madam, who drew it? 

Mrs. Sutu. A famous hand, sir. (Here AIMWELL and DorINDA go 
off.) 

ArcH. A famous hand, madam? Your eyes, indeed, are featured 
there; but where’s the sparkling moisture, shining fluid, in which they 
swim? The picture indeed has your dimples; but where’s the swarm of 
killing Cupids that should ambush there? The lips too are figured out; 
but where’s the carnation dew, the pouting ripeness, that tempts the 
taste in the original? 

Mrs. Sutu. (Aside.) Had it been my lot to have matched with 
such a man! 

49 Duke of Marlborough, who defeated the French at Blenheim, on the 
Danube, 1704. 

50 In Asia Minor, this river flows into the Propontes, or Sea of Marmora, the 
scene of one of Alexander’s battles. 

51 Scene of another of Marlborough’s victories. 

52 Scene of one of Alexander’s victories. 


53 Ovid, Roman poet (B.C. 43-A.D. 17), was banished from Rome and forced 
into exile at Torri on the Black Sea. The reason may have been a love affair. 
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ArcH. Your breasts too,—. Presumptuous man! What! Paint 
heaven! Apropos, madam, in the very next picture is Salmoneus,** that 
was struck dead with lightning for offering to imitate Jove’s thunder; 
I hope you served the painter so, madam? 

Mrs. Suit. Had my eyes the power of thunder, they should employ 
their lightning better. 

ArcH. There’s the finest bed in that room, madam. I suppose ’tis 
your ladyship’s bedchamber. 

Mrs. Suuty. And what then, sir? 

ArcH. I think the quilt is the richest that ever I saw. I can’t at this 
distance, madam, distinguish the figures of the embroidery. Will you 
give me leave, madam? 

Mrs. Sui. (Aside.) The devil take his impudence. Sure, if I gave 
him an opportunity, he durst not offer it. I have a great mind to try. 
(Going, returns.) ’Sdeath, what am I doing? And alone too! Sister! 
Sister! (Runs out.) 

ArcH. I'll follow her close — 


For where a Frenchman durst attempt to storm, 
A Briton sure may well the work perform. 
(Going.) 


Enter ScRuB. 


Scrus. Martin! Brother Martin! 

ArcH. O brother Scrub, I beg your pardon; I was not a-going. 
Here’s a guinea my master ordered you. 

Scrus..- A guinea! Hi, hi, hi! A guinea! Eh, by this light it is a 
guinea. But I suppose you expect one and twenty shillings in change. 

ArcH. Not at all. I have another for Gipsey. 

Scrus. A guinea for her! Faggot and fire for the witch! Sir, give 
me that guinea, and I'll discover a plot. 

ArcH. A plot! 

Scrus. Ay, sir, a plot, and a horrid plot. — First, it must be a plot - 
because there’s a woman in’t. Secondly, it must be a plot because there’s 
a priest in’t. Thirdly, it must be a plot because there’s French gold in’t. 
And fourthly, it must be a plot because I don’t know what to make on’t. 

Arco. Nor anybody else, I’m afraid, brother Scrub. 

Scrus. Truly I’m afraid so too; for where there’s a priest and a 

54 Son of Aeolus, struck dead for the impiety of imitating Jove. 
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woman, there’s always a mystery and a riddle. This I know, that here 
has been the Doctor with a temptation in one hand and an absolution 
in the other, and Gipsey has sold herself to the devil. I saw the price 
paid down; my eyes shall take their oath on’t. 

ArcH. And is all this bustle about Gipsey? 

Scrus. That’s not all; I could hear but a word here and there, but 
I remember they mentioned a count, a closet, a back door, and a key. 

ArcH. The Count! Did you hear nothing of Mrs. Sullen? 

Scrus. I did hear some word that sounded that way, but whether 
it was Sullen or Dorinda I could not distinguish. 

ArcH. You have told this matter to nobody, brother? 

Scrus. Told! No, sir, I thank you for that. I’m resolved never to 
speak one word pro nor con till we have a peace. 

ArcH. You’re i’ th’ right, brother Scrub. Here’s a treaty afoot 
between the Count and the lady. The priest and the chamber-maid are 
the plenipotentiaries. It shall go hard but I find a way to be included 
in the treaty. Where’s the Doctor now? 

Scrus. He and Gipsey are this moment devouring my lady’s 
marmalade in the closet. 

Am. (From without.) Martin! Martin! 

ArcH. I come, sir! I come! 

Scrus. But you forget the other guinea, brother Martin. 

ArcH. Here. I give it with all my heart. (£vit.) 

Scrus. And I take it with all my soul. Ecod, I'll spoil your plotting, 
Mrs. Gipsey. And if you should set the captain upon me, these two 
guineas will buy me off. (£xit.) 


Enter Mrs. SULLEN and DoriNnDA meeting. 


Mrs. Sutu. Well, sister. 

Dor. And well, sister. 

Mrs. Suti. What’s become of my lord? 

Dor. What’s become of his servant? 

Mrs. Suutu. Servant! He’s a prettier fellow and a finer gentleman 
by fifty degrees than his master. 

Dor. O’ my conscience, I fancy you could beg that fellow at the 
gallows-foot. 

Mrs. Suit. O* my-conscience Tt could, provided I could puta friend 
of yours in his room? 
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Dor. You desired me, sister, to leave you, when you transgressed 
the bounds of honor. 

Mrs. Sutu. Thou dear censorious country girl! What dost-mean? 
You can’t think of the man without the bedfellow, I find. 

Dor. I-.don’t find anything unnatural in that thought. While the 
mind is conversant with flesh and blood, it must conform to the humors 
of the company. 

Mrs. Sutu. How a little love and good company improves a 
woman! Why, child, you begin to live! You never spoke before. 

Dor. Because I was never spoke to. My lord has told me that I 
have more wit and beauty than any of my sex; and truly I begin to 
think the man is sincere! 

Mrs. Sutt. You're in the right, Dorinda. Pride is the life of a 
woman, and flattery is our daily bread. And she’s a fool that won’t 
believe a man there as much as she that believes him in anything else. 
But Ill lay you a guinea that I had finer things said to me than you had. 

Dor. Done! What did your fellow say to ye? 

Mrs. SuutL. My fellow took the picture of Venus for mine. 

Dor. But my lover took me for Venus herself. 

Mrs. Sutt. ‘Common cant! Had my spark called me a Venus 
directly, I should have believed him a footman in good earnest. 

Dor. But my lover was upon his knees to me. 

Mrs. Suti. And mine was upon his tiptoes to me. 

Dor. Mine vowed to die for me. 

Mrs. Sutut. Mine swore to die with me. 

Dor. Mine spoke the softest moving things. 

Mrs. Sutu. Mine had his moving things too. 

Dor. Mine kissed my hand ten thousand times. 

Mrs. Sutu. Mine has all that pleasure to come. 

Dor. Mine offered marriage. 

Mrs. Suutu. Oh, Lard! D’ye call that a moving thing? 

Dor. The sharpest arrow in his quiver, my dear sister! Why, my 
ten thousand pounds may lie brooding here this seven years and hatch 
nothing at last but some ill-natured clown like yours; whereas, if I 
marry my Lord Aimwell, there will be title, place, and precedence; the 
flambeaux. — “ Hey, my Lady Aimwell’s servants there.” — “ Lights, 
park, the play, and the drawing-room; splendor, equipage, noise, and 
lights to the stairs! ” — “ My Lady Aimwell’s coach, put forward! ” — 
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“Stand by; make room for her ladyship! ” Are not these things moving? 
What! Melancholy of a sudden? 

Mrs. Suty. Happy, happy sister! Your angel has been watchful 
for your happiness, whilst mine has slept regardless of his charge. Long 
smiling years of circling joys for you, but not one hour for me! 

(Weeps.) 

Dor. Come, my dear, we’ll talk of something else. 

Mrs. Sutut. O Dorinda, I own myself a woman, full of my sex, a 
gentle, generous soul, easy and yielding to soft desires; a spacious 
heart where love and all his train might lodge. And—must~the- fair 
apartment. of my breast be made a-stable for a brute to lie in? 

Dor. Meaning your husband, I suppose. 

Mrs. Sutt. Husband! No! Even husband is too soft a name for 
him. But come, I expect my brother here to-night or to-morrow. He 
was abroad when my father married me. Perhaps he’ll find a way to 
make me easy. 

Dor. Will you promise not to make yourself easy in the meantime 
with my lord’s friend? 

Mrs. Suit. You mistake me, sister. It happens with us, as among 
the men, the greatest talkers are the greatest cowards. And there’s a 
reason for it. Those spirits evaporate in prattle which might do more 
mischief if they took another course, tho’, to confess the truth, I do 
love that fellow. And if I met him dressed as he should be and I un- 
dressed as I-should be Look ye, sister, I have no supernatural gifts; 
I can’t swear I could resist the temptation, tho’ I can safely promise 
to avoid it. And that’s as much as the best of us can do. 

(Ex. Mrs. Suuu. and Dor.) 


[Scene II, The Inn.**] 
Enter AIMWELL and ARCHER laughing. 


Arcu. And the awkward kindness of the good, motherly, old gen- 
tlewoman — 

Arm. And the coming easiness of the young one.— ’Sdeath, ’tis 
pity to deceive her. 

55 The early editions did not direct a new scene here, but the text indicates 
clearly that the scene changes to the Inn, for Bonniface and his highwaymen 
appear. 
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ArcH. Nay, if you adhere to those principles, stop where you are. 

Atm. I can’t stop; for I love her to distraction. 

ArcH. ’Sdeath, if you love her a hair’s breadth beyond discretion, 
you must go no farther. 

Arm. Well, well, anything to deliver us from sauntering away our 
idle evenings at White’s, Tom’s, or Will’s,°° and be stinted to bear 
looking at our old acquaintance, the cards; because our impotent 
pockets can’t afford us a guinea for the mercenary drabs. 

ArcH. Or be obliged to some purse-proud coxcomb for a scandalous 
bottle, where we must not pretend to our share of the discourse because 
we can’t pay our club o’th’ reckoning. — Damn it! I had rather sponge 
upon morris °’ and sup upon a dish of bohea** scored behind the 
door. 

Aim. And there expose our want of sense by talking criticisms, as 
we should our want of money by railing at the government. 

ArcH. Or be obliged to sneak into the side-box and between both 
houses steal two acts of a play. And because we ha’n’t money to see 
the other three, we come away discontented and damn the whole 
five? 

Arm. And ten thousand such rascally tricks, had we out-lived our 
fortunes among our acquaintance. — But now — 

Arcu. Ay, now is the time to prevent all this. Strike while the iron 
is hot. This priest is the luckiest part of our adventure. He shall marry 
you and pimp for me. 

Aim. But I should not like a woman that can be so fond of a 
Frenchman. 

ArcH. Alas, sir, necessity has no law. The lady may be in distress. 
Perhaps she has a confounded husband, and her revenge may carry 
her farther than her love. Egad, I have so good an opinion of her and 
of myself that I begin to fancy strange things. And we must say this 
for the honor of our women, and indeed of ourselves, that they do stick 
to their men as they do to their Magna Charta. If the plot lies as I 


56 Coffee houses in London. - 

57 Make a living by playing morris, a game in which pegs or counters are used. 

58 An inferior kind of black tea. 

>” Referring to the practice at the theaters which permitted any member of 
the audience to get back the price of admission if he had seen only one act of the 
play and was dissatisfied. 
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suspect, I must put on the gentleman. But here comes the Doctor. 


I shall be ready. ( Exit.) 
Enter Forcarp. 


Fotc. Sauve you, noble friend. 

Aim. O sir, your servant. Pray, Doctor, may I crave your name? 

Forc. Fat naam is upon me? My naam is Foigard, joy. 

Aim. Foigard! A very good name for a clergyman. Pray, Doctor 
Foigard, were you ever in Ireland? 

Forc. Ireland! No, joy. Fat sort of plaace is dat saam Ireland? 
Dey say de people are catched dere when dey are young. 

Aim. And some of ’em when they’re old; as, for example, —. (Takes 
ForcarD by the shoulder.) Sir, I arrest you as a traitor against the 
government. You're a subject of England and this morning showed me 
a commission by which. you served as chaplain in the French army. 
This is death by our law, and your reverence must hang for’t. 

Forc. Upon my shoul, noble friend, dis is strange news you tell me! 
Fader Foigard a subject of England! De son of a Burgomaster of 
Brussels a subject of England! Ubooboo — 

Aim. The son of a bog-trotter in Ireland! Sir, your tongue wil! 
condemn you before any bench in the kingdom. 

Forc. And is my tongue all your evidensh, joy? 

Arm. That’s enough. 

Fotc. No, no, joy, for I vill never spake English no more. 

Arm. Sir, I have other evidence. — Here, Martin, you know this 
fellow. 

Enter ARCHER. 


ArcH. (Jn a brogue.) Saave you, my dear cussen, how do’s your 
health? 

Fotc. (Aside.) Ah! Upon my shoul dere is my countryman, and 
his brogue will hang mine. Mynheer, ick wet neat watt hey zacht; ick 
universton ewe neat, sacramant.°° 

Aim. Altering your language won’t do, sir. This fellow knows your 
person and will swear to your face. 

Forc. Faace! Fey, is dere a brogue upon my faash too? 

Arcu. Upon my soulvation dere ish, joy. — But, cussen Mackshane, 
vill you not put a remembrance upon me? 

60 My Lord, I know not what he says; I understand it not, on my oath. 
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Forc. (Aside.) Mackshane! By St. Paatrick, dat is [my] naame 
shure enough. 

Aim. I fancy, Archer, you have it. 

Forc. The devil hang you, joy! By fat acquaintance are you my 
cussen? 

ArcH. Oh, de devil hang yourshelf, joy! You know we were little 
boys togeder upon de school, and your foster-moder’s son was married 
upon my nurse’s chister, joy, and so we are Irish cussens. 

Foc. De devil taak the relation! Vell, joy, and fat school was it? 

ArcH. I tink it vas — aay, — ’twas Tipperary. 

Fotc. No, no, joy! It vas Kilkenny. 

Atm. That’s enough for us — self-confession. Come, sir, we must 
deliver you into the hands of the next magistrate. 

ArcH. He sends you to gaol, you’re tried next assizes, and away 
you go swing into purgatory. 

Forc. And is it so wid you, cussen? 

ArcH. It vill be sho wid you, cussen, if you don’t immediately con- 
fess the secret between you and Mrs. Gipsey. Look’e, sir, the gallows 
or the secret! Take your choice. 

Foc. The gallows! Upon my shoul I hate that saam gallow, for it 
is a diseash dat is fatal to our family. Vell den, dere is nothing, shentle- 
mens, but Mrs. Shullen would spaak wid the Count in her chamber at 
midnight, and dere is no haarm, joy, for I am to conduct the Count to 
the plash myshelf. 

ArcH. As I guessed! Have you communicated the matter to the 
Count? 

Forc. I have not sheen kim since. 

ArcH. Right again! Why then, Doctor, you shall conduct me to 
the lady instead of the Count. 

Forc. Fat! My cussen to the lady! Upon my shoul, gra, dat is too 
much upon the brogue. 

ArcH. Come, come, Doctor. Consider we have got a rope about 
your neck, and if you offer to squeak, we'll stop your windpipe 
most certainly. We shall have another job for you in a day or two, I 
hope. 

Atm. Here’s company coming this way. Let’s into my chamber and 
there concert our affair farther. 

ArcH. Come, my dear cussen, come along. (Exeunt.) 
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Enter BONNIFACE, HouNSsLow, and BacsHot at one door, GIBBET 
at the opposite. 


Gis. Well, gentlemen, ’tis a fine night for our enterprise. 

Houns. Dark as hell. 

Bac. And blows like the devil. Our landlord here has showed us 
the window where we must break in, and tells us the plate stands in the 
wainscot cupboard in the parlor. 

Bon. Ay, ay, Mr. Bagshot, as the saying is. Knives and forks, and 
cups and cans, and tumblers and tankards. There’s one tankard, as the 
saying is, that’s near upon as big as me. It was a present to the squire 
from his godmother and smells of nutmeg and toast, like an East India 
ship. 

Houns. Then you say we must divide at the stairhead? 

Bon. Yes, Mr. Hounslow, as the saying is. At one end of that 
gallery lies my Lady Bountiful and her daughter, and at the other, 
Mrs. Sullen. As for the squire — 

Gis. He’s safe enough. I have fairly entered him, and he’s more 
than half seas over already. But such a parcel of scoundrels are got 
about him now that, egad, I was ashamed to be seen in their company. 

Bon. ’Tis now twelve, as the saying is. Gentlemen, you must set 
out at once. 

Gris. Hounslow, do you and Bagshot see our arms fixed, and [ll 
come to you presently. 


HOouns. : 
Bac. NOS (Exeunt.) 


Grp. Well, my dear Bonny, you assure me that Scrub is a coward? 

Bon. A chicken, as the saying is. You'll have no creature to deal 
with but the ladies. 

Gis. And I can assure you, friend, there’s a great deal of address 
and good manners in robbing a lady. I am the most a gentleman that 
way that ever traveled the road. But, my dear Bonny, this prize will be 
a galleon, a Vigo “ business. I warrant you we shall bring off three or 
four thousand pound. 

Bon. In plate, jewels, and money, as the saying is, you may. 


61 Vigo —a town on the northwest coast of Spain, several times attacked by 
the English, who carried off booty. It was attacked in 1702 by the Duke of 
Ormond and Admirals Rooke and Stanhope. 
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Gre. Why then, Tyburn,"* I defy thee. Pll get up to town, sell off 
my horse and arms, buy myself some pretty employment in the house- 
hold, and be as snug and as honest as any courtier of ’em all. 

Bon. And what think you then of my daughter Cherry. for a wife? 

Gis. Look’e, my dear Bonny. Cherry “is the goddess I adore,” as 
the song goes; but it is a maxim that man and wife should never have 
it in their power to hang one another; for if they should, the Lord 
have mercy on ’em both, (Exeunt.) 

62 Place of public execution, Criminals were hanged for the most petty thefts. 
See Appendix E, 


END oF THE FourtH Act. 
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Act V. 
ScENE [I] continues. Knocking without. 
Enter BONNIFACE. 


Bon. Coming! Coming! — A coach and six foaming horses at this 
time o’night! Some great man, as the saying is, for he scorns to travel 
with other people. 


Enter StR CHARLES FREEMAN. 


Str Cu. What, fellow! A public house, and a-bed when other 
people sleep? ; 

Bon. Sir, I a’n’t a-bed, as the saying is. 

Sir Cu. Is Mr. Sullen’s family a-bed, think’e? 

Bon. All but the squire himself, sir, as the saying is; he’s in the 
house. 

Str Co. What company has he? 

Bon. Why, sir, there’s the constable, Mr. Gage the exciseman, the 
hunch-backed barber, and two or three other gentlemen. 

Sir Cu. I find my sister’s letters gave me the true picture of her 
spouse. 

Enter SULLEN, drunk. 


Bon. Sir, here’s the Squire. 

Sutt. The puppies left me asleep. — Sir. 

Sm CH. Well, sir. 

Sut. Sir, I’m an unfortunate man. I have three thousand pound a 
year, and I can’t get a man to drink a cup of ale with me. 

Sir Cu. That’s very hard. 

Suutt. Ay, sir. And unless you have pity upon me and smoke one 
pipe with me, I must e’en go home to my wife, and I had rather go [to] 
the devil by half. 

Str Cu. But I presume, sir, you won’t see your wife to-night; 
she’ll be gone to bed. You don’t use to lie with your wife in that pickle? 

SuLt. What! not lie with my wife! Why, sir, do you take me for 
an atheist or a rake? 

Sir Cu. If you hate her, sir, I think you had better lie from her. 
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Suty. I think so too, friend. But I’m a justice of [the] peace and 
must do nothing against the law. 

Str Cu. Law! As I take it, Mr. Justice, nobody observes law for 
law’s sake, only for the good of those for whom it was made. 

Sutt. But if the law orders me to send you to gaol, you must lie 
there, my friend. 

Str Cu. Not unless I commit a crime to deserve it. 

Suutt. A crime! Oons, a’n’t I married? 

Str Cu. Nay, sir, if you call marriage a crime, you must disown 
it for a law. 

Suit. Eh! I must be acquainted with you, sir. But, sir, I should be 
very glad to know the truth of this matter. 

Sir Cu. ‘Truth, sir, is a profound sea, and few there be that dare 
wade deep enough to find out the bottom on’t. Besides, sir, I’m afraid 
the line of your understanding mayn’t be long enough. 

Suu. Look’e, sir, I have nothing to say to your sea of truth, but 
if a good parcel of land can entitle a man to a little truth, I have as 
much as any he in the country. 

Bon. I never heard your worship, as the saying is, talk so much 
before. 

Sutu. Because I never met with a man that I liked before. 

Bon. Pray, sir, as the saying is, let me ask you one question: Are 
not man and wife one flesh? 

Sir Cu. You and your wife, Mr. Guts, may be one flesh, because 
ye are nothing else. But rational creatures have minds that must be 
united. 

SuLut. Minds! 

Str Cu. Ay, minds, sir. Don’t you think that the mind takes [the] 
place of the body? 

SuLu. In some people. 

Str Cu. ‘Then the interest of the master must be consulted before 
that of his servant. 

Sui. Sir, you shall dine with me to-morrow. Oons, I always 
thought that we were naturally one. 

Str Cu. Sir, I know that my two hands are naturally one, because 
they love one another, kiss one another, help one another in all the 
actions of life. But I could not say so much if they were always at cuffs. 

Suuu. Then ’tis plain that we are two. 
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Smrk Cu. Why don’t you part with her, sir? 

SuLL. Will you take her, sir? 

Sr Cu. With all my heart. 

Suit. You shall have her to-morrow morning, and a venison-pasty 
into the bargain. 

Str Cu. You'll let me have her fortune too? 

Sutt. Fortune! Why, sir, I have no quarrel at her fortune. I only 
hate the woman, sir, and none but the woman shall go. 

Sir Cu. But her fortune, sir — 

Sutt. Can you play at whisk, sir? 

Sir Cu. No, truly, sir. 

Sutu. Nor at all-fours? 

Sir Cu. Neither. 

Suutu. (Aside.) Oons! Where was this man bred? (Aloud.) Burn 
me, sir, I can’t go home; ’tis but two o’clock. 

Sir Cu. For half an hour, sir, if you please. But you must consider 
tis late. 

SuLu. Late! That’s the reason I can’t go to bed. Come, sir. 

(Exeunt.) 


Enter CuHErry, runs across the stage and knocks at AIMWELUL’s chamber 
door. Enter AIMWELL in his night-cap and gown. 


Atm. What’s the matter? You tremble, child; you’re frighted! 

Cuer. No wonder, sir! But in short, sir, this very minute a gang of 
rogues are gone to rob my Lady Bountiful’s house. 

Atm. How! 

Cuer. I dogged ’em to the very door and left ’em breaking in. 

Arm. Have you alarmed anybody else with the news? 

Cuer. No, no, sir! I wanted to have discovered the whole plot, and 
twenty other things, to your man Martin; but I have searched the 
whole house and can’t find him. Where is he? 

Am. No matter, child. Will you guide me immediately to the 
house? 

Cuer. With all my heart, sir. My Lady Bountiful is my god-mother, 
and I love Mrs. Dorinda so well — 

Atm. Dorinda! Thy name inspires me. The glory and the danger 


shall be all my own. Come, my life, let me but get my sword. 
(Exeunt.) 
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ScENE [II] changes to a bedchamber in Lapy BOUNTIFUL’s house, 
Enter Mrs. SULLEN, Dortnpa undressed. A table and lights 


Dor. ’Tis very late, sister. No news of your spouse yet? 

Mrs. Suit. No, I’m condemned to be alone till towards four, and 
then perhaps I may be executed with his company. 

Dor. Well, my dear, I’ll leave you to your rest. You’ll go directly 
to bed, I suppose. 

Mrs. Suri. I don’t know what to do. — Heigho! 

Dor. That’s a desiring sigh, sister. 

Mrs. Suuu. This is a languishing hour, sister. 

Dor. And might prove a critical minute if the pretty fellow were 
here. 

Mrs. Sutu. Here! What, in my bedchamber at two o’clock o’ th’ 
morning, I undressed, the family asleep, my hated husband abroad, and 
my lovely fellow at my feet! O gad, sister! 

Dor. Thoughts are free, sister, and them I allow you. So, my dear, 
good-night. ( Exit.) 

Mrs. Suit. A good rest to my dear Dorinda! — Thoughts free! 
Are they so? Why then, suppose him here, dressed like a youthful, gay, 
and burning bridegroom, (Here ARCHER steals out of the closet.) with 
tongue enchanting, eyes bewitching, knees imploring. (Turns a little o’ 
one side and sees ARCHER in the posture she describes.) Ah! (Shrieks 
and runs to the other side of the stage.) Have my thoughts raised a 
spirit? What are you, sir, a man or a devil? 

ArcH. A man, a man, madam. ( Rising.) 

Mrs. Sut. How shall I be sure of it? 

ArcH. Madam, I’ll give you demonstration this minute. (Takes her 
hand.) 

Mrs. Suri. What, sir! Do you intend to be rude? 

ArcH. Yes, madam, if you please. 

Mrs. Sutu. In the name of wonder, whence came ye? 

ArcH. From the skies, madam. I’m a Jupiter in love, and you shall 
be my Alcmena.** 

Mrs. Sutt. How came you in? 


63 Beloved by Jupiter and mother of Hercules. This word is spelled Alimena 
in the first edition. 
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ArcH. I flew in at the window, madam. Your cousin Cupid lent me 
his wings, and your sister Venus opened the casement. 

Mrs. Suty. I’m struck dumb with admiration.** 

ArcH. And I with wonder. (Looks passionately at her.) 

Mrs. Sutu. What will become of me? 

ArcH. How beautiful she looks! The teeming jolly spring smiles 
in her blooming face, and when she was conceived her mother smelt to 
roses, looked on lilies — 


Lilies unfold their white, their fragrant charms, 
When the warm sun thus darts into their arms. 
(Runs to her.) 

Mrs. Sutt. Ah! (Shrieks.) 

ArcH. Oons, madam, what d’ye mean? You'll raise the house. 

Mrs. Suu. Sir, I’ll wake the dead before I bear this. What! 
Approach me with the freedoms of a keeper! I’m glad on’t. Your im- 
pudence has cured me. 

ArcH. If this be impudence, (Kneels.) I leave to your partial self. 
No panting pilgrim, after a tedious, painful voyage, e’er bowed before 
his saint with more devotion. 

Mrs. Suutu. (Aside.) Now, now, I’m ruined if he kneels! (Aloud.) 
Rise, thou prostrate engineer. Not all thy undermining skill shall reach 
my heart. Rise and know I am a woman without my sex. I can love 
to all the tenderness of wishes, sighs, and tears. But go no farther. Still 
to convince you that I’m more than woman, I can speak my frailty, con- 
fess my weakness even for you. But — 

ArcH. For me! (Going to lay hold on her.) 

Mrs. Suty. Hold, sir, build not upon that— for my most mortal 
hatred follows if you disobey what I command you now. Leave me this 
minute! — (Aside.) If he denies, I’m lost. 

ArcH. Then you’ll promise — 

Mrs. Sutu. Anything another time. 

ArcH. When shall I come? 

Mrs. Sutt. To-morrow! When you will! 

Arcu. Your lips must seal the promise. 

Mrs. Suit. Pshaw! 

Arcu. They must! They must! (Kisses her.) Raptures and 


64 Cf. admirare, to wonder. 
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paradise! — And why not now, my angel? The time, the place, silence, 
and secrecy, all conspire. — And the now conscious stars have pre- 
ordained this moment for my happiness. (Takes her in his arms.) 

Mrs. Suty. You will not! Cannot, sure! 

ArcH. If the sun rides fast and disappoints not mortals of to- 
morrow’s dawn, this night shall crown my joys. 

Mrs. Sutt. My sex’s pride assist me! 

ArcH. My sex’s strength help me! 

Mrs. Suuu. You shall kill me first! 

ArcH. I'll die with you! (Carrying her off.) 

Mrs. Sutit. Thieves! thieves! murder! 


Enter Scrus, in his breeches, and one shoe. 


Scrus. Thieves! thieves! murder! popery! 

ArcH. Ha! The very timorous stag will kill in rutting time. (Draws 
and offers to stab ScRUB.) 

Scrus. (Kneeling.) Oh, pray, sir, spare all I have, and take my 
life. 

Mrs. Suuu. (Holding ARCHER’s hand.) What does the fellow mean? 

ScruB. O madam, down upon your knees, your marrow-bones! He’s 
one of ’em. 

ArcH. Of whom? 

Scrus. One of the rogues—I beg your pardon, sir —one of the 
honest gentlemen that just now are broke into the house. 

ArcH. How! 

Mrs. Suu. I hope you did not come to rob me? 

ArcH. Indeed I did, madam, but I would have taken nothing but 
what you might ha’ spared. But your crying “ Thieves” has waked 
this dreaming fool, and so he takes ’em for granted. 

Scrus. Granted! ’Tis granted, sir; take all we have. 

Mrs. Sut. The fellow looks as if he were broke out of Bedlam.°° 

Scrus. Oons, madam, they’re broke into the house with fire and 
sword. I saw them, heard them; they’ll be here this minute. 

ArcH. What! Thieves! 

Scrus. Under favor, sir, I think so. 

Mrs. Sutt. What shall we do, sir? 

ArcH. Madam, I wish your ladyship a good night. 


65 The hospital, in London, for the insane. 
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Mrs. Suit. Will you leave me? 

ArcH. Leave you! Lord, madam, did not you command me to be 
gone just now, upon pain of your immortal hatred. 

Mrs. Sutt. Nay, but pray, sir—. (Takes hold of him.) 

ARCH. Ha, ha, ha! Now comes my turn to be ravished. You see 
now, madam, you must use men one way or other. But take this by 
the way, good madam, that none but a fool will give you the benefit 
of his courage, unless you’ll take his love along with it. How are they 
armed, friend? 

Scrus. With sword and pistol, sir. 

ArcH. Hush! I see a dark lantern coming thro’ the gallery. Madam, 
be assured I will protect you or lose my life. 

Mrs. Sutu. Your life! No, sir, they can rob me of nothing that I 
value half so much; therefore now, sir, let me entreat you to be gone. 

ArcH. No, madam, I'll consult my own safety for the sake of yours. 
I'll work by stratagem. Have you courage enough to stand the appear- 
ance of ’em. 

Mrs. Sut. Yes, yes, since I have ’scaped your hands, I can face 
anything. 

ArcH. Come hither, brother Scrub. Don’t you know me? 

Scrus. Eh! My dear brother! Let me kiss thee. (Kisses ARCHER.) 

ArcH. This way — here. (ARCHER and Scrus hide behind the bed.) 


Enter GIBBET, with a dark lantern in one hand and a pistol in t’other. 


Grp. Ay, ay, this is the chamber, and the lady alone. 

Mrs. Sutt. Who are you, sir? What would you have? D’ye come 
to rob me? 

Grp. Rob you! Alack-a-day, madam, I’m only a younger brother, 
madam. And so, madam, if you make a noise, I'll shoot you through 
the head. But don’t be afraid, madam. (Laying his lantern and pistol 
upon the table.) These rings, madam! Don’t be concerned, madam. I 
have a profound respect for you, madam. Your keys, madam. Don’t be 
frighted, madam; I’m the most of a gentleman. (Searching her pockets.) 
This necklace, madam. I never was rude to a lady! I have a veneration 
—for this necklace. — (Here ARCHER, having come round and seized 
the pistols, takes GiBBet by the collar, trips up his heels, and claps the 
pistol to his breast.) 

ArcH. Hold, profane villain, and take the reward of thy sacrilege. 
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Gis. Oh! Pray, sir, don’t kill me; I a’n’t prepared. 

ArcH. How many is there of ’em, Scrub? 

Scrus. Five and forty, sir. 

ArcH. Then I must kill the villain to have him out of the way. 

Gis. Hold, hold, sir! We are but three, upon my honor: 

ArcH. Scrub, will you undertake to secure him? 

ScruB. Not I, sir. Kill him! Kill him! 

ArcH. Run to Gipsey’s chamber; there you’ll find the doctor. Bring 
him hither presently.°° (Exit ScruB, running.) Come, rogue, if you have 
a short prayer, say it. 

Gis. Sir, I have no prayer at all. The government has provided a 
chaplain to say prayers for us on these occasions. 

Mrs. Sutu.. Pray, sir, don’t kill him. You fright me as much as him. 

ArcH. The dog shall die, madam, for being the occasion of my 
disappointment. — Sirrah, this moment is your last. 

Gis. Sir, I'll give you two hundred pound to spare my life. 

ArcH. Have you no more, rascal? 

Gis. Yes, sir, I can command four hundred; but I must reserve 
two of ’em to save my life at the sessions.*” 


Enter Scrus and FOoIcArp. 


ArcH. Here, Doctor. I suppose Scrub and you, between you, may 
manage him. Lay hold of him, Doctor. (Forc. lays hold of GrBBET.) 

Gis. What! Turned over to the priest already! Look ye, Doctor, 
you come before your time! I a’n’t condemned yet, I thank ye. 

Fotc. Come, my dear joy; I vill secure your body and your shoul 
too. I vill make you a good Catholic, and give you an absolution. 

Gis. Absolution! Can you procure me a pardon, Doctor? 

Fotc. No, joy. 

Gis. Then you and‘your absolution may go to the devil. 

ArcH. Convey him into the cellar; there bind him. Take the pistol, 
and if he offer to resist, shoot him thro’ the head. And come back to 
us with all the speed you can. 

Scrus. Ay, ay. Come, Doctor, do you hold him fast, and I'll guard 
him. (Exeunt FoicarD, GIBBET, and SCRUB.) 

Mrs. Sutt. But how came the Doctor? 


66 Tmmediately. 
67 The thief often bribed his way to freedom. 
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ArcH. In short, madam — (Shrieking without.) ’Sdeath! The 
rogues are at work with the other ladies. I’m vexed I parted with the 
pistol, but I must fly to their assistance. Will you stay here, madam, or 
venture yourself with me? 
Mrs. Sutu. Oh, with you, dear sir, with you. (Takes him by the 
arm, and exeunt.) 


ScEeNnE [III] changes to another apartment in the same house. 


Enter Hounstow dragging in Lapy BounTIFUL, and BacsHot haling 
in Dorinpa; the rogues with swords drawn. 


Houn. Come! Come! Your jewels, mistress! 
Bac. Your keys, your keys, old gentlewoman! 


Enter AIMWELL and CHERRY. 


At. Turn this way, villains! I durst engage an army in such a 
cause. (He engages ’em both.) 

Dor. O madam, had I but a sword to help the brave man! 

L. Boun. There’s three or four hanging up in the hall, but they 
won’t draw. I’ll go fetch one, however. ( Exit.) 


Enter ARCHER and Mrs. SULLEN. 


ArcH. Hold, hold, my Lord! Every man his bird, pray! (They 
engage man to man; the rogues are thrown and disarmed.) 

Cuer. What! The rogues taken! Then they’ll impeach my father! 
I must give him timely notice. (Runs out.) 

ArcH. Shall we kill the rogues? 

Arm. No, no, we’ll bind them. 

ArcH. Ay, ay. (To Mrs. SuLLEN, who stands by him.) Here, 
madam, lend me your garter. 

Mrs. Sutu. (Aside.) The devil’s in this fellow. He fights, loves, 
and banters all in a breath. — (Aloud.) Here’s a cord that the rogues 
brought with ’em, I suppose. 

ArcH. Right, right, the rogue’s destiny, a rope to hang himself! 
Come, my Lord! This is but a scandalous sort of an office, (Binding 
the rogues together) if our adventures should end in this sort of 
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hangman work; but I hope there is something in prospect that — 
(Enter Scrus.) Well, Scrub, have you secured your tartar? °° 

ScruB. Yes, sir; I left the priest and him disputing about religion. 

Aim. And pray carry these gentlemen to reap the benefit of the 
controversy. (Delivers the prisoners to ScruB, who leads ’em out.) 

Mrs. Suu. Pray, sister, how came my Lord here? 

Dor. And pray how came the gentleman here? 

Mrs. Sut. I'll tell you the greatest piece of villainy. (They talk 
in dumb show.) 

Arm. I fancy, Archer, you have been more successful in your ad- 
ventures than the house-breakers. 

ArcH. No matter for my adventure. Yours is the principal. Press 
her this minute to marry you, — now while she’s hurried between the 
palpitation of her fear and the joy of her deliverance; now while the 
tide of her spirits are at high flood. Throw yourself at her feet; speak 
some romantic nonsense or other. Address her like Alexander in the 
height of his victory. Confound her senses, bear down her reason, and 
away with her. The priest is now in the cellar and dare not refuse to do 
the work. 

Enter Lapy BOUNTIFUL. 


Atm. But how shall I get off without being observed? 

ArcH. You, a lover! and not find a way to get off! Let me see. 

Aim. You bleed, Archer. 

ArcH. ’Sdeath, I’m glad on’t. This wound will do the business. 
T’ll amuse-the old lady and Mrs. Sullen about dressing my wound while 
you carry off Dorinda. 

L. Boun. Gentlemen, could we understand how you would be 
gratified for the services — 

ArcH. Come, come, my lady, this is no time for compliments. I’m 
wounded, madam. 

Mrs. SULL. 

TeDoun. How! Wounded! 

Dor. I hope, sir, you have received no hurt. 

Am. None but what you may cure. (Makes love in dumb show.) 

L. Boun. Let me see your arm, sir. I must have some powder-sugar 
to stop the blood. O me! an ugly gash, upon my word, sir! You must go 
into bed. 


68 A person who is superior in strength to his assailant. 
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ArcH. Ay, my lady, a bed would do very well. Madam, (To Mrs. 
SULL.) will you do me the favor to conduct me to a chamber? 

L. Boun. Do, do, daughter, while I get the lint and the probe and 
the plaster ready. 


Runs out one way; AIMWELL carries off DoRINDA another. 


ArcH. Come, madam, why don’t you obey your mother’s com- 
mands? 

Mrs. Sutt. How can you, after what is past, have the confidence 
to ask me? 

ArcH. And if you go to that, how can you, after what is past, have 
the confidence to deny me? Was not this blood shed in your defense 
and my life exposed for your protection? Look ye, madam, I’m none 
of your romantic fools that fight giants and monsters for nothing. 
My valor is downright Swiss. I’m a soldier of fortune and must be 
paid. 

Mrs. Suit. Tis ungenerous in you, sir, to upbraid me with your 
services! 

ArcH. ’Tis ungenerous in you, madam, not to reward ’em. 

Mrs. Sutut. How! At the expense of my honor? 

ArcH. Honor! Can honor consist with ingratitude? If you would 
deal like a woman of honor, do like a man of honor. D’ye think I 
would deny you in such a case? 


Enter a SERVANT.” 


SER. Madam, my lady ordered me to tell you that your brother is 
below at the gate. 

Mrs. Sutt. My brother! Heavens be praised! — Sir, he shall thank 
you for your services; he has it in his power. 

ArcH. Who is your brother, madam? 

Mrs. Sutu. Sir Charles Freeman. You'll excuse me, sir; I must 
go and receive him. ( Exit.) 

Arcu. Sir Charles Freeman! ’Sdeath and hell! My old acquaint- 
ance! Now, unless Aimwell has made good use of his time, all our 
fair machine goes souse into the sea like the Eddystone.”° ( Exit.) 


69 For the sake of economy, Gipsey was often used in this part. 
70 The Eddystone Lighthouse was in the English Channel. Built of wood, it 
was battered down in the sea during a storm in 1703. 
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ScENE [IV] changes to the gallery in the same house. 
Enter AIMWELL and DoRINDA. 


Dor. Well, well, my Lord, you have conquered. Your late generous 
action will, I hope, plead for my easy yielding; tho’, I must own, your 
Lordship had a friend in the fort before. 

Aim. The sweets of Hybla*! dwell upon her tongue! — Here, 
doctor — 

Enter Forcarp with a book. 


Forc. Are you prepared, bot’? 

Dor. I’m ready. But first, my Lord, one word. I have a frightful 
example of a hasty marriage in my own family. When I reflect upon’t, 
it shocks me. Pray, my Lord, consider a little. 

Arm. Consider! Do you doubt my honor or my love? 

Dor. Neither. I do believe you equally just as brave. And were 
your whole sex drawn out for me to choose, I should not cast a look 
upon the multitude if you were absent. But, my Lord, I’m a woman. 
Colors, concealments, may hide a thousand faults in me; therefore know 
me better first. I hardly dare affirm I know myself in anything except 
my love. 

Aim. (Aside.) Such goodness who could injure! I find myself un- 
equal to the task of villain. She has gained my soul and made it honest 
like her own. I cannot, cannot hurt her. (Aloud.) Doctor, retire. (Exit 
Forcarp.) Madam, behold your lover and your proselyte and judge of 
my passion by my conversion. I’m all a lie, nor dare I give a fiction to 
your arms. I’m all counterfeit except my passion. 

Dor. Forbid it, Heaven! A counterfeit! 

Aim. I am no lord, but a poor needy man, come with a mean, a 
scandalous design to prey upon your fortune. But the beauties of your 
mind and person have so won me from myself that, like a trusty servant, 
I prefer the interest of my mistress to my own. 

Dor. Sure, I have had the dream of some poor mariner, a sleepy 
image of a welcome port, and wake involved in storms. — Pray, sir, 
who are you? 

Aim. Brother to the man whose title I usurped but stranger to his 
honor or his fortune. 

71 Hybla was an ancient town of Sicily, famous for its honey. ~~ 
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Dor. Matchless honesty! Once I was proud, sir, of your wealth 
and title, but now am prouder that you want 7? it. Now I can show 
my love was justly leveled and had no aim but love. Doctor, come in. 


Enter Fiocarp at one door, Gipsey at another, who whispers DoRINDA. 


Your pardon, sir; we sha’not want you now, sir. (To AIMWELL.) You 
must excuse me. I’ll wait on you presently. (Exit with GrpsEy.) 
Forc. Upon my shoul, now, dis is foolish. ( Exit.) 
Atm. Gone! And bid the priest depart! It has an ominous look. 


Enter ARCHER. 


ArcH. Courage, Tom! Shall I wish you joy? 

Am. No. 

ArcH. Oons, man, what ha’ you been doing? 

Arm. O Archer, my honesty, I fear, has ruined me. 

ArcH. How! 

Am. I have discovered myself. 

ArcH. Discovered! And without my consent? What! Have I em- 
barked my small remains in the same bottom with yours, and you dis- 
pose of all without my partnership? 

Atm. O Archer, I own my fault. 

Arcu. After conviction! ’Tis then too late for pardon. You 
may remember, Mr. Aimwell, that you proposed this folly. As you 
begun, so end it. Henceforth I’ll hunt my fortune single. So, fare- 
well! 

Am. Stay, my dear Archer, but a minute. 

ArcH. Stay! What! To be despised, exposed, and laughed at! No! 
I would sooner change conditions with the worst of the rogues we 
just now bound than bear one scornful smile from the proud knight 
that once I treated as my equal. 

Atm. What knight? 

Arcu. Sir Charles Freeman, brother to the lady that I had al- 
most —. But no matter for that; ’tis a cursed night’s work, and so 
I leave you to make the best on’t. 

Atm. Freeman! One word, Archer. Still I have hopes. Methought 
she received my confession with pleasure. 

ArcH. ’Sdeath, who doubts it? 

72 Lack. 
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Atm. She consented after to the match. And still I dare believe she 
will be just. 

ArcH. To herself, I warrant her, as you should have been. 

Am. By all my hopes she comes and smiling comes. — 


Enter DoRINDA mighty gay. 


Dor. Come, my dear Lord. I fly with impatience to your arms. The 
minutes of my absence was a tedious year. Where’s this tedious priest? 


Enter Formcarp. 


ArcH. Oons, a brave girl. 

Dor. I suppose, my Lord, this gentleman is privy to our affairs? 

ArcH. Yes, yes, madam, I’m to be your father. 

Dor. Come, priest, do your office. 

ArcH. Make haste, make haste! Couple ’em any way! (Takes AImM- 
WELL’s hand.) Come, madam, I’m to give you. 

Dor. My mind’s altered; I won’t. 

ArcH. Eh! 

Aim. I’m confounded! 

Forc. Upon my shoul, and sho is myshelf. 

ArcH. What’s the matter now, madam? 

Dor. Look ye, sir! One generous action deserves another. This 
gentleman’s honor obliged him to hide nothing from me. My justice 
engages me to conceal nothing from him. In short, sir, you are the 
person that you thought you counterfeited. You are the true Lord Vis- 
count Aimwell, and I wish your Lordship joy. Now, priest, you may be 
gone. If my Lord is pleased now with the match, let his Lordship marry 
me in the face of the world. 

Arm. What does she mean? 


ARCH. : 
Dor, ( Here’s a witness for my truth. 


Enter Str CHARLES and Mrs. SULLEN. 


Str Cu. My ‘dear Lord Aimwell, I wish you joy. 

Arm. Of what? 

Str Cu. Of your honor and estate. Your brother died the day before 
I left London, and all your friends have writ after you to Brussels. 
Among the rest I did myself the honor. 
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ArcH. Hark ye, Sir Knight, don’t you banter now? 

Sir Cu. ’Tis truth, upon my honor. 

Aim. Thanks to the pregnant stars that formed this accident. 

ArcH. Thanks to the womb of time that brought it forth! Away 
with it! 

Aim. Thanks to my guardian angel that led me to the prize! 

(Taking Dortnpa’s hand.) 

ArcH. And double thanks to the noble Sir Charles Freeman. My 
Lord, I wish you joy. My Lady, I wish you joy. Egad, Sir Freeman, 
you’re the honestest fellow living. ’Sdeath, I’m grown strange airy upon 
this matter. My Lord, how d’ye? A word, my Lord! Don’t you re- 
member something of a previous agreement that entitles me to the 
moiety of this lady’s fortune, which, I think, will amount to five 
thousand pound? 

Atm. Not a penny, Archer. You would ha’ cut my throat just now 
because I would not deceive this lady. 

ArcH. Ay, and Ill cut your throat again if you should deceive 
her now. 

Aim. That’s what I expected. And, to end the dispute, the lady’s 
fortune is ten thousand pound; we’ll divide stakes. Take the ten thou- 
sand pound or the Lady. 

Dor. How! Is your Lordship so indifferent? 

ArcH. No, no, no, madam! His Lordship knows very well that I'll 
take the money. I leave you to his Lordship, and so we’re both provided 
for. 


Enter CounT BELLAIR. 


Count. Mesdames et messieurs, I am your servant trice humble. 
I hear you be rob here. 

Atm. The ladies have been in some danger, sir. 

Count. And, begar, our inn be rob too. 

Aim. Our inn! By whom? 

Count. By the landlord, begar.— Garzoon! he has rob himself 
and run away. 

ArcH. Robbed himself! 

Count. Ay, begar, and me too of a hundre pound. 

Arcu. A hundred pound! 

Count. Yes, that I owed him. 
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Arm. Our money’s gone, Frank. 
Arcu. Rot the money! my wench is gone. — Scavez vous quelque 
chose de Madamoiselle Cherry? 


Enter a fellow with a strong box and a letter. 


Fetu. Is there one Martin here? 

ArcH. Ay, ay! Who wants him? 

Fevi. I have a box here and letter for him. 

ArcH. (Taking the box.) Ha, ha, ha! What’s here? Legerdemain! ** 
By this light, my Lord, our money again! But this unfolds the riddle. 
(Opening the letter, reads.) Hum, hum, hum — Oh, ’tis for the public 
good and must be communicated to the company. 


Mr. Martin, 

My father, being afraid of an impeachment by the rogues that are 
taken to-night, is gone off; but if you can procure him a pardon, he will 
make great discoveries that may be useful to the country. Could I 
have met you instead of your master to-night, I would have delivered 
myself into your hands with a sum that much exceeds that in your 
strong box, which I have sent you, with an assurance to my dear Martin 
that I shall ever be his most faithful friend till death. 


CHERRY BONNIFACE. 


There’s a billet-doux for you! As for the father, I think he ought to be 
encouraged, and for the daughter —. Pray, my Lord, persuade your 
bride to take her into her service instead of Gipsey. 


Aim. I can assure you, madam, your deliverance was owing to her 
discovery. 

Dor. Your command, my Lord, will do without the obligation. I'll 
take care of her. 

Stir Cu. This good company meets opportunely in favor of a 
design I have in behalf of my unfortunate sister. I intend to part her 
from her husband. Gentlemen, will you assist me? 

ArcH. Assist you! ’Sdeath, who would not? 

Count. Assist! Garzoon, we all assist. 


Enter SULLEN. 


73 A trick, a slight of hand. 
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Suit. What’s all this? They tell me, spouse, that you had like to 
have been robbed. 

Mrs. Sutu. Truly, spouse, I was pretty near it, had not these two 
gentlemen interposed. 

SuLL. How came these gentlemen here? 

Mrs. Sutu. That’s his way of returning thanks, you must know. 

Count. Garzoon, the question be apropos, for all dat. 

Sir CH. You promised last night, sir, that you would deliver your 
lady to me this morning. 

SuLt. Humph! 

ArcH. Humph! What do you mean by “ humph”? Sir, you shall 
deliver her. In short, sir, we have saved you and your family. And 
if you are not civil, we’ll unbind the rogues, join with ’em, and set 
fire to your house.—- What do’s the man mean? Not part with his 
wife! 

Count. Ay, garzoon, de man no understand common justice. 

Mrs. Suit. Hold, gentlemen, all things here must move by consent. 
Compulsion would spoil us. Let my dear and I talk the matter over, 
and you shall judge it between us. 

Suty. Let me know first who are to be our judges. Pray, sir, who 
are you? 

Str Cu. I am Sir Charles Freeman, come to take away your wife. 

Suty. And you, good sir? 

Atm. Charles Viscount Aimwell, come to take away your sister. 

Suit. And you, pray, sir? 

ArcH. Francis Archer, Esq., come — 

Suit. To take away my mother, I hope. Gentlemen, you’re heartily 
welcome. I never met with three more obliging people since I was born. 
And now, my dear, if you please, you shall have the first word. 

ArcH. And the last, for five pound. 

Mrs. SuLL. Spouse. 

SuLu. Rib. 

Mrs. Sutt. How long have we been married? 

Sutt. By the almanac, fourteen months; but, by my account, four- 
teen years. 

Mrs. Suu. Tis thereabout by my reckoning. 

Count. Garzoon, their account will agree. 

Mrs. Suit. Pray, spouse, what did you marry for? 
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SuLL. To get an heir to my estate. 

Str Cu. And have you succeeded? 

SuLL. No. 

ArcH. The condition fails of his side.— Pray, madam, what did 
you marry for? 

Mrs. Suut. To support the weakness of my sex by the strength of 
his and to enjoy the pleasures of an agreeable society. 

Str Co. Are your expectations answered? 

Mrs. Suuy. No. 

Count. A clear case, a clear case. 

Str CH. What are the bars to your mutual contentment? 

Mrs. Suir. In the first place, I can’t drink ale with him. 

Sut. Nor can I drink tea with her. 

Mrs. Sui. I can’t hunt with you. 

Sut. Nor can I dance with you. 

Mrs. Suu. I hate cocking and racing. 

Sutt. And I abhor ombre and piquet.”* 

Mrs. Suuy. Your silence is intolerable. 

SuLtt. Your prating is worse. 

Mrs. Suit. Have we not been a perpetual offense to each other? 
A gnawing vulture at the heart? 

Sutu. A frightful goblin to the sight. 

Mrs. Suut. A porcupine to the feeling. 

SuLu. Perpetual wormwood to the taste. 

Mrs. Suv. Is there on earth a thing we could agree in? 

SULL. Yes — to part. 

Mrs. Suuty. With all my heart. 

SuLL. Your hand. 

Mrs. Suuu. Here. 

SuLL. These hands joined us, these shall part us. — Away! 

Mrs. Suty. North. 

Suu. South. 

Mrs. Suuy. East. 

SULL. West — far as the poles asunder. 

Count. Begar, the ceremony be vera pretty. 

Str Cu. Now, Mr. Sullen, there wants only my sister’s fortune to 
make us easy. 


74 Card games. 
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SuutL. Sir Charles, you love your sister, and I love her fortune. 
Every one to his fancy. 

ArcH. Then you won’t refund? 

Sut. Not a stiver. 

ArcH. Then I find, madam, you must e’en go to your prison again. 

Count. What is the portion? 

Str Cu. Ten thousand pound, sir. 

Count. Garzoon, I'll pay it, and she shall go home wid me. 

ArcH. Ha, ha, ha! French all over! Do you know, sir, what ten 
thousand pound English is? 

Count. No, begar, not justement. 

ArcH. Why, sir, ’tis a hundred thousand livres. 

Count. A hundre tousand livres! —A garzoon, me canno’ do’t. 
Your beauties and their-fortunes are both too much for me. 

ArcH. Then I will. This night’s adventure has proved strangely 
lucky to us all; for Captain Gibbet, in his walk, had made bold, Mr. 
Sullen, with your study and escritoire, and had taken out all the writings 
of your estate, all the articles of marriage with your *° lady, bills, bonds, 
leases, receipts to an infinite value. I took ’em from him, and I deliver 
them to Sir Charles. 

(Gives him a parcel of papers and parchments.) 

Sutt. How! My writings! My head aches consumedly. Well, 
gentlemen, you shall have her fortune, but I can’t talk. If you have a 
mind, Sir Charles, to be merry and celebrate my sister’s wedding and 
my divorce, you may command my house! But my head aches con- 
sumedly. Scrub, bring me a dram! 

ArcH. Madam, (To Mrs. Suuu.) there’s a country dance to the 
trifle that I sung to-day. Your hand, and we'll lead it up. 

(Here a dance.) 

ArcH. ’Twould be hard to guess which of these parties is the better 
pleased, the couple joined, or the couple parted; the one rejoicing in 
hopes of an untasted happiness, and the other in their deliverance from 
an experienced misery. 

Both happy in their several states, we find; 
Those parted by consent, and those conjoined. 
Consent, if mutual, saves the lawyer’s fee; 
Consent is law enough to set you free. 

75 In the first edition this word is his. 


EPILOGUE 
Designed to be spoke in The Beaux’ Stratagem. 


If to our play your judgment can’t be kind, 
Let its expiring author “ pity find. 
Survey his mournful case with melting eyes, 
Nor let the bard be damned before he dies. 
Forbear, you fair, on his last scene to frown, 
But his true exit with a plaudit crown; 
Then shall the dying poet cease to fear 
The dreadful knell, while your applause he hears. 
At Leuctra “* so the conquering Theban ™ died, 
Claimed his friends’ praises, but their tears denied. 
Pleased in the pangs of death he greatly thought, 
Conquest with loss of life but cheaply bought. 
The difference this: the Greek was one would fight, 
As brave, though not so gay, as Sergeant Kite.”® 
Ye Sons of Will’s,”® what’s that to those who write? 
To Thebes alone the Grecian owed his bays; 

- You may the bard above the hero raise, 
Since yours is greater than Athenian praise. 


FINIS 


76 The play was first presented on March 8; Farquhar died April 29. 

77 Leuctra was a small town in Boeotia, in Greece. There Epaminondas, the 
Theban general, defeated the Spartans. 

78 A character in Farquhar’s play The Recruiting Sergeant. 

79 Will’s Coffee House. 
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THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


JoHN Gay 


IV 
JOHN GAY 


(1685-1732) 


About John Gay’s greatest and best known work, The Beggar’s Opera, 
Jonathan Swift wrote, ‘The ladies carried about with them the favorite 
songs of it in fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens. .. . The 
person who acted Polly [Lavinia Fenton], till then obscure, became all at 
once the favorite of the town; her pictures were engraved and sold in great 
numbers; her life written; books of letters and verses to her published, and 
pamphlets made even of her sayings and jests. Furthermore, it drove out of 
England, for that season, the Italian Opera, which had carried all before it 
for several years.” Thus Gay, one of the lesser poets and dramatists of the 
day, suddenly became famous, and his name endures to the present time. 

-He was born in Barnstaple, Devonshire, in 1685, the youngest of five 
children. One of his teachers, the Reverend Robert Luck, declared that he 
showed an early interest in the stage in that he took part in the theatrical 
enterprises of the school. On leaving school, he was apprenticed to a silk- 
mercer in London, where it is apparent he engaged in a morally easy social 
life. He ate and drank to excess. He dressed elaborately. He attended the 
theater regularly and was well acquainted with the other social centers of 
London, particularly the coffee houses. As is evident in his poem Tvivia, or 
The Art of Walking the Streets of London, he knew the city thoroughly. 

In 1712 or 1713 he became secretary in the household of the Duchess of 
Monmouth. At this time his friend Pope, now secure as a prominent man of 
letters, urged him to pursue closely his literary efforts. Pope wrote to him, 
“Though you are now secretary to this lady, you are likewise secretary to 
nine other ladies [the Muses] and are to write sometimes for them too.” 
This advice Gay followed, and the result was several poems among which 
was The Fan. He also wrote his play, The Wife of Bath, produced at Drury 
Lane, May 12, 1713. These earlier works brought him, through Pope, into 
the acquaintance of some of the greatest literary men of his time, including 
Swift, Parnell, Congreve, and Arbuthnot. / 

Gay’s first important work was The Shepherd’s Week, published in 1714. 
This pastoral poem was created at Pope’s instigation. In the Guardian, the 
periodical edited by Steele, Addison, and others, an essay on pastoral poetry 
praised the pastorals of Ambrose Philips at the expense of those of Pope. 
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To avenge himself, Pope persuaded Gay to write a burlesque of Philips’ 
poems, and Gay proceeded on the principles laid down in the preface to his 
work: “ They will not find my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but 
milking the kine, tying up the sheaves, or, if the hogs are astray, driving 
them to their styes. My shepherd gathereth none other nosegays but what 
are the growth of our own fields, he sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but 
under a hedge, nor doth he vigilantly defend his flocks from wolves, because 
there are none.” Ridiculing in this way Philips’ artificial pastorals, Gay pro- 
duced a genuine piece of literature, a real picture of English country life. 

The poet now turned to the court for advancement and in 1714 attended 
Lord Clarendon on a mission to Hanover. On Queen Anne’s death, however, 
which occurred soon afterwards, he returned to England, never again to win 
the favor of the court. 

In 1715, his play, The What D’ye Call It, was produced at Drury Lane. 
Then followed the publication of his poem, Trivia (1716), and the produc- 
tion of another play, Three Hours After Marriage, which was a failure despite 
the collaboration of such great geniuses as Pope and Swift. After this, in 
1720, a collection of Gay’s poems was published in ten volumes with the 
title, Poems On Several Occasions, which brought him over a thousand pounds 
by subscription. This he invested in stock of the South Sea Company, which. 
appeared for a while to flourish but soon failed, and Gay lost practically 
every penny. 

His tragedy, The Captives, was produced in 1724 at Drury Lane. In 
1727 was printed the first series of his famous Fablcs, originally written to 
amuse the young Prince William, Duke of Cumberland, to whom the volume 
was dedicated. Because of this close contact with the court and because of 
his position as a man of letters he expected, when George I died in 1727, to 
secure a sinecure post in the new régime. But when he was appointed Gentle- 
man Usher to the Princess Louisa, two years old, the youngest of George II’s 
children, he refused the post with indignation and won the sympathy of all 
his friends. 

At this time Gay was completing his best known work, The Beggar’s Opera, 
with thieves as the characters and Newgate Prison as the setting. According 
to Pope, Swift once exclaimed to Gay, “‘ What an odd pretty sort of thing a 
Newgate pastoral might make.” This suggestion Gay used in a type of play 
which was not entirely new at that time. Plays with music, that is, with 
lyrics and dances, were not uncommon during the preceding century and in 
the early years of the Eighteenth Century. For example, there were such 
plays as Milton’s Comus; Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes; Shirley’s Contention 
of Ajax and Ulysses; Dryden’s Albion and Albanius, for which Lewis Grabu 
composed the music; Addison’s Rosamond; and The Gentle Shepherd, a 
pastoral play. Somewhat similar to these in many respects is The Beggar’s 
Opera. It is actually not an opera as we understand the word. It is rather 
a ballad farce. The form was chosen, no doubt, under the influence of other 
plays with music and of the Italian opera. To 
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Early in the Eighteenth Century Italian opera became popular in London. 
Soon, however, it fell into ridicule in some circles. In the Spectator of March 
21, 1711, Addison wrote, “ We no longer understand the language of our own 
stage; insomuch that I have often been afraid, when I have seen our Italian 
performers chattering in the vehemence of action, that they have been calling 
us names, and abusing us among themselves; but I hope, since we do put 
such an entire confidence in them, they will not talk against us before our 
faces, though they may do it with the same safety as if it were behind our 
backs.” 

In this connection it may be pointed out that Gay’s play satirized the 
Italian opera. In the prologue the Beggar is made to say, “‘ I have introduced 
the similes that are in all your celebrated operas: the swallow, the moth, the 
bee, the ship, the flower, etc. Besides, I have a prison scene, which the ladies 
always reckon charmingly pathetic”; and also, “I hope I may be forgiven 
that I have not made my opera throughout unnatural, like those in vogue.” 
In a letter to Swift, after the play had been on the boards for nearly a month, 
Gay wrote, “Lord Cobham says I should have printed it in Italian over 
against the English, that the ladies might have understood what they read.” 

Gay also attacked, in the play, certain political and social evils of his time, 
particularly the vogue of informers in the criminal system. The purchaser 
of stolen goods had a strong hold on the thief, for he could, and often did, 
“sell” the thief to the police for a large reward. The political satire, too, is 
apparent at the very beginning of the play. Peachum, the informer, sings, 


¢ 


“And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine,” 


and continues, ‘‘ A lawyer is an honest employment; so is mine. Like me too 
he acts in a double capacity, both against rogues and for ’em; for ’tis fitting 
that we should protect and encourage cheats, since we live by ’em.” 

Robert Walpole, Prime Minister, was especially attacked. On February 
26, 1728, Swift wrote to Gay, “‘ Does Walpole think you intended an affront 
to him in your opera? Pray God he may, for he has held the longest hand at 
hazard that ever fell to any sharper’s share, and keeps his run when the dice 
are charged.” 

This satire of the play was overlooked by many of the moralists of the 
Eighteenth Century, who attacked the play on the ground that it made a hero 
of the thief and that it encouraged criminals in their nefarious practices. 
Satire often fails with persons who lack a sense of humor. Today the setting 
of the play is so remote as to make it impossible for us to pay much attention 
to the satire, unless it be brought directly to our attention; likewise, the 
details of the plot are so far removed as to make it impossible for us to be 
unfavorably influenced by what an Eighteenth Century prude might have 
considered immorality. 

The music of the lyrics consisted of both old and new popular airs of the 
day, most of which were contained in collections of airs published during 
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Gay’s life.(Gay used two collections in particular, Tom D’Urfey’s Wit and 
Mirth, or Pills to Purge Melancholy and John and Henry Playford’s Dancing 
Master. YThe Scotch tunes were perhaps taken from such a book of songs 
as William Thomson’s Orpheus Caledonius, 1725, and Allan Ramsay’s com- 
pilations. In The Beggar’s Opera the basses of the airs and the overture 
were arranged by a German musician, Doctor Johann Christoph Pepusch. 
An excellent edition of the play with the music was the third, 1829; a recent 
edition with the music of the airs is that published by Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Garden City, New York, 1927. 

The play was refused by Colley Cibber, manager of the Drury Lane 
theater, but John Rich, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, accepted it, and, according 
to an expression of the time, it ‘““made Gay rich and Rich gay.” It was first 
produced on January 29, 1728, and ran for sixty-three consecutive nights, a 
remarkable record for those days, and was taken up in all the important 
towns of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Lavinia Fenton, who played 
Polly Peachum, became a rage of the hour and won the heart of the Duke 
of Bolton, with whom she eloped in the summer following the first long run 
of the play. The scenes of the play, furthermore, were so attractive as to 
win the interest of the great William Hogarth, who made such sketches ds 
the Burlesque of the Beggar’s Opera, which pictures the play as it is being 
presented at a fair; and the scene in which Polly and Lucy are pleading for 
Macheath’s life. Colley Cibber himself, who had rejected the play when it 
was submitted to him, finally gave praise. ‘ Gay,” he said, “ had more skil- 
fully gratified the public taste than all the brightest authors that ever wrote 
before him.” / 

Gay followed his success with another ballad play, Polly, the Sequel to the 
Beggar’s Opera. This Rich agreed to produce, ‘but the Lord Chamberlain, 
because of political opposition, refused to allow its performance. Immediately 
Gay’s friends rallied in his defense, particularly the Duchess of Queensberry, 
who was so persistent in his behalf at court that she was finally told that her 
presence there was not welcome. Through the efforts of friends Polly was 
published by subscription in 1720. 

From this year to his death Gay wrote little. During this time Acis and 
Galatea, for which Gay had written the libretto and Handel the music, was 
performed at the Haymarket Theater. After his death, his opera Achilles was 
produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1733, and The Distressed Wife and The 
Rehearsal at Goatham were printed, respectively, in 1743 and 1754. He died 
December 4, 1732, and was buried at Westminster Abbey. His friend Pope 
wrote this epitaph: 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild, 

In wit a man, simplicity a child; 

With native humor, tempering virtuous rage, 
Formed to delight at once, and last the age. 
Above temptation in a low estate, 

And uncorrupted e’en among the great. 
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A safe companion, and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end: 
These are thy honors! not that here thy bust 

Is mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms — “ Here lies Gay.” 
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airs and additional music. 


INTRODUCTION 
Beggar, Player. 


Brccar. If poverty be a title to poetry, I am sure nobody can 
dispute mine. I own myself of the company of beggars; and I make 
one at their weekly festivals at St. Giles.? I have a small yearly salary 
for my catches, and am welcome to a dinner there whenever I please, 
which is more than most poets can say. 

PLAYER. As we live by the Muses, ’tis but gratitude in us to en- 
courage poetical merit wherever we find it. The Muses, contrary to all 
other ladies, pay no distinction to dress, and never partially mistake 
the pertness of embroidery for wit, nor the modesty of want for dulness. 
Be the author who he will, we push his play as far as it will go. So, 
though you are in want, I wish you success heartily. 

Beccar. This piece I own was originally writ for the celebrating 
the marriage of James Chanter and Moll Lay,* two most excellent 
ballad-singers. I have introduced the similes that are in all your cele- 
brated operas: the swallow, the moth, the bee, the ship, the flower, etc. 
Besides, I have a prison scene, which the ladies always reckon charm- 
ingly pathetic.® As to the parts, I have observed such a nice impartiality 
to our two ladies ° that it is impossible for either of them to take offense. 
I hope I may be forgiven that I have not made my opera throughout 
unnatural, like those in vogue, for I have no recitative; excepting this: 
as I have consented to have neither prologue nor epilogue, it must be 
allowed an opera in all its forms. The piece indeed hath been heretofore 


3 St. Giles was one of the poorest and most vicious sections in the environs 
of London, just northeast of Westminster. 

4 Chanter was a cant word for ballad-singer; lay for ballad. Gay is referring 
to his employment throughout the play of common popular tunes. 

5 Gay intended this as a satirical thrust at the Italian opera. 

® Quarrels between rival actresses have been numerous in stage history. At the 
time of Gay, the rivalry of Margharita d’Epine and Mrs. Tofts, of the Italian 
opera, was well known. 
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frequently represented by ourselves in our great room at St. Giles’s, so 
that I cannot too often acknowledge your charity in bringing it now 
on the stage. 

PLAYER. But I see ’tis time for us to withdraw; the actors are 
preparing to begin. Play away the overture.” (Exeunt.) 


7 The overture was arranged by the German composer, Doctor Johann 
Christoph Pepusch (1667-1752), who also arranged the basses to the airs of the 
lyrics. Through the overture runs the air of the forty-seventh ballad (“ one evening 
having lost my way”), the first line of which is “I’m like a skiff on the ocean 
tossed.” 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
ACE. SCENE I: 
SCENE, PEacHum’s House. 


PEACHUM Sitting at a table with a large book of accounts before him. 


Air I.8 — An old woman clothed in gray, etc. 


Through all the employments of life ° 
Each neighbor abuses his brother; 

Whore and rogue they call husband and wife, 
All professions be-rogue one another; 

The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
The lawyer be-knaves the divine, 

And the statesman, because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine. 


A lawyer is an honest employment; so is mine. Like me too he acts in 
a double capacity, both against rogues and for ’em; for ’tis but fitting 
that we should protect and encourage cheats, since we live by them. 


Scene II. 
Enter FiucH. 


Fitcu. Sir, Black Moll hath sent word her trial comes on in the 
afternoon, and she hopes you will order matters so as to bring her off. 

PracH. Why, she may plead her belly at worst; to my knowledge 
she hath taken care of that security. But as the wench is very active 
and industrious, you may satisfy her that I’ll soften the evidence. 

8 This tune is contained in John and Henry Playford’s Dancing Master, first 
published 1650.—JIn the first edition of The Beggar’s Opera, the airs are printed 
at the end of the play with separate pagination, sixteen pages in all. The overture 


Score is not printed in the first edition. 
® According to Sir Walter Scott, this lyric was supplied by Swift. 
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FitcH. Tom Gagg, sir, is found guilty. 

Peacu. A lazy dog! When I took him the time before, I told him 
what he would come to if he did not mend his hand. This is death 
without reprieve. I may venture to book him. (Writes.) “ For Tom 
Gagg, forty pounds.” Let Betty Sly know that I’ll save her from trans- 
portation, for I can get more by her staying in England. 

Fincu. Betty hath more goods into our lock *° to-year** than any 
five of the gang; and in truth, ’tis a pity to lose so good a customer. 

PeacH. If none of the gang take her off, she may, in the common 
course of business, live a twelve-month longer. I love to let women 
’scape. A good sportsman always lets the hen partridges fly, because 
the breed of game depends upon them. Besides, here the law allows us 
no reward; there is nothing to be got by the death of women — except 
our wives. 

FitcH. Without dispute, she is a fine woman! ’Twas to her I was 
obliged for my education, and, to say a bold word, she hath trained up 
more young fellows to the business than the gaming-table. 

PeacH. ‘Truly, Filch, thy observation is right. We and the surgeons 
are more beholden to women than all the professions besides. 


Air II. — The bonny gray-eyed morn, etc. 


Fitcu. Tis woman that seduces all mankind. 
By her we first were taught the wheedling arts; 
Her very eyes can cheat. When most she’s kind, 
She tricks us of our money with our hearts. 


For her, like wolves by night we roam for prey, 
And practice every fraud to bribe her charms; 
For suits of love, like law, are won by pay, 
And beauty must be feed into our arms. 


PracH. But make haste to Newgate,!* boy, and let my friends 
know what I intend; for I love to make them easy one way or other. 

10 A warehouse for the storing of stolen goods. 

11 Cf, to-day. 

12 In the third volume of Tom D’Urfey’s Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Melancholy, 1699; the air is given in The Dancing Master, 1698 (second edition). 

18 The famous prison. Newgate was the west gate in the London wall, through 
which Watling Street ran. The neighborhood was quite unsavory. Ac aah 
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FircH. When a gentleman is long kept in suspense, penitence may 
break his spirit ever after. Besides, certainty gives a man a good air 
upon his trial, and makes him risk another without fear or scruple. But 
I'll away, for ’tis a pleasure to be the messenger of comfort to friends 
in affliction. ( Exit.) 


Scene III. 


PeacH. But ’tis now high time to look about me for a decent exe- 
cution against next sessions. I hate a lazy rogue, by whom one can get 
nothing till he is hanged. A register of the gang! (Reading.) “ Crook- 
fingered Jack.” A year and a half in the service! Let me see how much 
the stock owes to his industry: one, two, three, four, five gold watches, 
and seven silver ones. A mighty clean-handed fellow! Sixteen snuff- 
boxes, five of them of true gold. Six dozen of handkerchiefs, four silver- 
hilted swords, half a dozen of shirts, three tie-periwigs,‘* and a piece of 
broadcloth. Considering these are only the fruits of his leisure hours, 
I don’t know a prettier fellow, for no man alive hath a more engaging 
presence of mind upon the road. “ Wat Dreary, alias Brown Will,” an 
irregular dog, who hath an underhand way of disposing of his goods! 
I'll try him only for a session or two longer upon his good behavior. 
“Harry Padington,” a poor petty-larceny rascal, without the least 
genius! That fellow, though he were to live these six months, will never 
come to the gallows with any credit. “ Slippery Sam! ” He goes off the 
-next sessions, for the villain hath the impudence to have views of follow- 
ing his trade as a tailor, which he calls an honest employment. “‘ Mat of 
the Mint! ” Listed not above a month ago, a promising sturdy fellow, 
and diligent in his way. Somewhat too bold and hasty, and may raise 
good contributions on the public, if he does not cut himself short by 
murder. “ Tom Tipple,” a guzzling, soaking sot, who is always too 
drunk to stand himself, or to make others stand. A cart 1° is absolutely 
necessary for him. “ Robin of Bagshot, alias Gorgon, alias Bluff Bob, 
alias Carbuncle, alias Bob Booty! ” 


14 A wig with the hair behind tied with ribbon. W7g is short for periwig as 
bus is for omnibus, and van for caravan. 

15 The criminal that was sentenced to hang was carried to the gallows in a 
cart. See Appendix E. 
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ScENE IV. 
Enter Mrs. PEACHUM. 


Mrs. PeacH. What of Bob Booty, husband? I hope nothing bad 
hath betided him. You know, my dear, he’s a favorite customer of 
mine. "T'was he made me a present of this ring. 

PeacH. I have set his name down in the Blacklist; that’s all, my 
dear. He spends his life among women, and as soon as his money is 
gone, one or other of the ladies will hang him for the reward, and 
there’s forty pounds lost to us forever. 

Mrs. PeAco. You know, my dear, I never meddle in matters of 
death; I always leave those affairs to you. Women indeed are bitter 
bad judges in these cases, for they are so partial to the brave that they 
think every man handsome who is going to the camp or the gallows. 


Air III.1*— Cold and raw, etc. 


If any wench Venus’s girdle *” wear, 
Though she be never so ugly; 
Lilies and roses will quickly appear, 
And her face look wondrous smugly. 
Beneath the left ear so fit but a cord, 
(A rope so charming a zone is! ) 
The youth in his cart hath the air of a lord, 
And we cry, ‘“‘ There dies an Adonis! ” *® 


But really, husband, you should not be too hard-hearted, for you never 
had a finer, braver set of men than at present. We have not had a 
murder among them all, these seven months. And truly, my dear, that 
is a great blessing. 

PracH. What a dickens is the woman always a-whimpering about 
murder for? No gentleman is ever looked upon the worse for killing a 


16 In the third volume of D’Urfey’s Pills, 1700. 

17 According to mythology Venus had an embroidered girdle which had the 
power of inspiring love. 

18 Venus was in love with Adonis. 
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man in his own defense; and if business cannot be carried on without 
it, what would you have a gentleman do? ; 

Mrs. Peacu. If I am in the wrong, my dear, you must excuse me, 
for nobody can help the frailty of an over-scrupulous conscience. 

PracH. Murder is as fashionable a crime as a man can be guilty of. 
How many fine gentlemen have we in Newgate every year, purely upon 
that article! If they have wherewithal to persuade the jury to bring it 
in manslaughter, what are they the worse for it? So, my dear, have 
done upon this subject. Was Captain Macheath here this morning for 
the bank-notes he left with you last week? 

Mrs. Peacu. Yes, my dear; and though the bank hath stopped 
payment, he was so cheerful and so agreeable! Sure there is not a finer 
gentleman upon the road than the Captain! If he comes from Bagshot 
at any reasonable hour, he hath promised to make one this evening 
with Polly and me and Bob Booty at a party of quadrille. Pray, my 
dear, is the Captain rich? 

PreacH. The Captain keeps too good company ever to grow rich. 
Marybone ?° and the chocolate-houses *° are his undoing. The man that 
proposes to get money by play should have the education of a fine gentle- 
man, and be trained up to it from his youth. 

Mrs. PeacH. Really, I am sorry upon Polly’s account the Captain 
hath not more discretion. What business hath he to keep company with 
lords and gentlemen? He should leave them to prey upon one another. 

PeacH. Upon Polly’s account! What a plague does the woman 
mean? — Upon Polly’s account! 

Mrs. PeacH. Captain Macheath is very fond of the girl. 

Peacu. And what then? 

Mrs. Peacu. If I have any skill in the ways of women, I am sure 
Polly thinks him a very pretty man. 

PreacH. And what then? You would not be so mad to have the wench 
marry him? Gamesters and highwaymen are generally very good to 
their whores, but they are very devils to their wives. 

Mrs. Peacu. But if Polly should be in love, how should we help her, 
or how can she help herself? Poor girl, I am in the utmost concern about 
her. 


19 Marybone, or Marylebone, Gardens were to the northwest of London. This 
was a place of amusement with dancing and singing and professional entertainment. 
20 See Appendix C. 
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Air IV.21— Why is your faithful slave disdained? etc. 


If love the virgin’s heart invade, 

How, like a moth, the simple maid, 
Still plays about the flame! 

If soon she be not made a wife, 

Her honor’s singed, and then, for life, 

She’s — what I dare not name. 


Peacu. Look ye, wife. A handsome wench in our way of business is 
as profitable as at the bar of a temple coffee-house, who looks upon it as 
her livelihood to grant every liberty but one. You see I would indulge 
the girl as far as prudently we can. In anything but marriage! After 
that, my dear, how shall we be safe? Are we not then in her husband’s 
power? For a husband hath the absolute power over all a wife’s secrets 
but her own. If the girl had the discretion of a court lady, who can have 
a dozen young fellows at her ear without complying with one, I should 
not matter it; but Polly is tinder, and a spark will at once set her on a 
flame. Married! If the wench does not know her own profit, sure she 
knows her own pleasure better than to make herself a property! My 
daughter to me should be, like a court lady to a minister of state, a key 
to the whole gang. Married! If the affair is not already done, I'll terrify 
her from it by the example of our neighbors. 

Mrs. PeacH. Mayhap, my dear, you may injure the girl. She loves 
to imitate the fine ladies, and she may only allow the Captain liberties 
in the view of interest. 

PeacH. But ’tis your duty, my dear, to warn the girl against her 
ruin, and to instruct her how to make the most of her beauty. Ill 
go to her this moment and sift her. In the meantime, wife, rip out the 
coronets and marks of these dozen of cambric handkerchiefs, for I can 
dispose of them this afternoon to a chap in the city. ( Exit.) 


SCENE V. 


Mrs. Peacu. Never was a man more out of the way in an argument 
than my husband! Why must our Polly, forsooth, differ from her sex, 
and love only her’ husband? And why must Polly’s marriage, contrary 


21 In Pills, 1699; also in Banquet of Music, Book II, 1688. 
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to all observation, make her the less followed by other men? All men 
are thieves in love, and like a woman the better for being another’s 


property. 


Air V.2* — Of all the simple things we do, etc. 


A maid is like the golden ore, 

Which hath guineas intrinsical in’t; 
Whose worth is never known, before 

It is tried and impressed in the mint. 
A wife’s like a guinea in gold, 

Stamped with the name of her spouse; 
Now here, now there; is bought or is sold; 

And is current in every house. 


ScenE VI. 
Enter FiucuH. 


Mrs. Peacu. Come hither, Filch. I am as fond of this child as 
though my mind misgave me he were my own. He hath as fine a hand 
at picking a pocket as a woman, and is as nimble-fingered as a juggler. 
If an unlucky session does not cut the rope of thy life, I pronounce, 
boy, thou wilt be a great man in history. Where was your post last night, 
my boy? 

Fitcu. I plied at the opera, madam; and considering ’twas neither 
dark nor rainy, so that there was no great hurry in getting chairs 
and coaches, made a tolerable hand on’t. These seven handkerchiefs, 
madam. 

Mrs. Peacu. Colored ones, I see. They are of sure sale from our 
warehouse at Redriff ** among the seamen. 

Fitcu. And this snuff-box.** 

Mrs. Peacu. Set in gold! A pretty encouragement this to a young 
beginner. 

Finrcuw. I had a fair tug at a charming gold watch. Pox take the 


22 Tn the first volume of Pills and in the second volume of The Dancing Master. 

23 Redriff was on the south side of the Thames, about two miles east of 
London Bridge. 

24 See Appendix D. 
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tailors for making the fobs so deep and narrow! It stuck by the way, 
and I was forced to make my escape under a coach. Really, madam, 
I fear I shall be cut off in the flower of my youth, so that every now 
and then, since I was pumped,”° I have thoughts of taking up and going 
to sea. 

Mrs. PeacH. You should go to Hockley in the Hole,*® and to 
Marybone, child, to learn valor. These are the schools that have bred 
so many brave men. I thought, boy, by this time, thou hadst lost fear 
as well as shame. Poor lad! how little does he know as yet of the Old 
Bailey! ** For the first fact I’ll insure thee from being hanged; and 
going to sea, Filch, will come time enough upon a sentence of trans- 
portation.** But now, since you have nothing better to do, even go to 
your book and learn your catechism; for really a man makes but an 
ill figure in the Ordinary’s °° Paper, who cannot give a satisfactory 
answer to his questions. But, hark you, my lad. Don’t tell me a lie; for 
you know I hate a liar. Do you know of anything that hath passed 
between Captain Macheath and our Polly? 

Fitcu. I beg you, madam, don’t ask me; for I must either tell 
a lie to you or to Miss Polly; for I promised her I would not 
tell. 

Mrs. Peacu. But when the honor of our family is concerned — 

Fitcu. I shall lead a sad life with Miss Polly if ever she come to 
know that I told you. Besides, I would not willingly forfeit my own 
honor by betraying anybody. 

Mrs. PeacH. Yonder comes my husband and Polly. Come, Filch; 
you shall go with me into my own room, and tell me the whole story. 
Ill give thee a most delicious glass of a cordial that I keep for my own 
drinking. (Exeunt.) 


25 Bailed out-of jail. 

26 Hockley in the Hole was in Clerkenwell, about a half-mile north of the 
present Blackfriars Bridge. It was a place for bear-baiting and bull-baiting. 

27 The Old Bailey, situated near Newgate in West London, was a court where 
capital offenses, including theft and burglary, were tried. The convicted person was 
sentenced to be hanged. 

28 A prisoner convicted of a minor offense was transported to one of the 
colonies. 

29 The Ordinary was the chaplain of Newgate prison or any clergyman who 
prepared the criminal spiritually for his execution. 
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Enter PEAcHUM, POLLY. 


Potty. I know as well as any of the fine ladies how to make the 
most of myself and of my man too. A woman knows how to be mer- 
cenary, though she hath never been in a court or at an assembly. We 
have it in our natures, papa. If I allow Captain Macheath some trifling 
liberties, I have this watch and other visible marks of his favor to show 
for it. A girl who cannot grant some things, and refuse what is most 
material, will make but a poor hand of her beauty, and soon be thrown 
upon the common. 


Air VI.°° What shall I do to show how much I love her? etc. 


Virgins are like the fair flower in its luster, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground; 
Near it the bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around. 
But, when once plucked ’tis no longer alluring; 
To Covent Garden ’tis sent (as yet sweet), 
There fades and shrinks, and grows past all enduring, 
Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under feet. 


PeacH. You know, Polly, I am not against your toying and trifling 
with a customer in the way of business, or to get out a secret, or so. 
But if I find out that you have played the fool and are married, you’ 
jade you, I’ll cut your throat, hussy. Now you know my mind. 


Scene VIII. 
Enter Mrs. PEACHUM. 
Air VII.*t — Oh, London is a fine town. 
Mrs. PEACHUM, in a very great passion. 


Our Polly is a sad slut! nor heeds what we taught her. 
I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter! 


30 The air is by Henry Purcell (1658?-1695). It is in volume IV of Pills, 
81 In Pills. 
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For she must have both hoods and gowns, and hoops to swell her pride. 
With scarfs and stays, and gloves and lace; and she will have men beside; 
And when she’s dressed with care and cost, all tempting, fine, and gay, 
As men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself away. 

Our Polly is a sad slut, etc. 


You baggage! You hussy! You inconsiderate jade! Had you been 
hanged, it would not have vexed me, for that might have been your 
misfortune; but to do such a mad thing by choice! The wench is mar- 
ried, husband. 

PeacH. Married! The Captain is a bold man and will risk any- 
thing for money; to be sure he believes her a fortune. Do you think 
your mother and I should have lived comfortably so long together if 
ever we had been married? Baggage! 

Mrs. Peacu. I knew she was always a proud slut; and now the 
wench hath played the fool and married because forsooth she would 
do like the gentry. Can you support the expense of a husband, hussy, 
in gaming, drinking, and whoring? Have you money enough to carry 
on the daily quarrels of man and wife about who shall squander most? 
There are not many husbands and wives who can bear the charges of 
plaguing one another in a handsome way. If you must be married, could 
you introduce nobody into our family but a highwayman? Why, thou 
foolish jade, thou wilt be as ill used, and as much neglected, as if thou 
hadst married a lord! 

PeacH. Let not your anger, my dear, break through the rules of 
decency, for the Captain looks upon himself in the military capacity, as 
a gentleman by his profession. Besides what he hath already, I know 
he is in a fair way of getting, or of dying; and both these ways, let me 
tell you, are most excellent chances for a wife. Tell me, hussy, are you 
ruined or no? 

Mrs. PeacH. With Polly’s fortune, she might very well have gone 
off to a person of distinction. Yes, that you might, you pouting 
slut. 

PeacH. What! is the wench dumb? Speak, or I’ll make you plead 
by squeezing out an answer from you. Are you really bound wife to 
him, or are you only upon liking? (Pinches her.) 

Potty. Oh! (Screaming.) 

Mrs. PeacuH. How the mother is to be pitied who hath handsome 
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daughters! Locks, bolts, bars, and lectures of morality are nothing to 
them: they break through them all.. They have as much pleasure in 
cheating a father and mother as in cheating at cards. 

PracH. Why, Polly, I shall soon know if you are married, by 
Macheath’s keeping from our house. 


Air VIII.**° — Grim King of the Ghosts, etc. 


Potty. Can love be controlled by advice? 
Will Cupid our mothers obey? 
Though my heart were as frozen as ice, 
At his flame ’twould have melted away. 


When he kissed me, so closely he pressed, 
’Twas so sweet that I must have complied; 
So I thought it both safest and best 
To marry, for fear you should chide. 


Mrs. PeacH. Then all the hopes of our family are gone for ever 
and ever! 

Peacu. And Macheath may hang his father- and mother-in-law in 
hope to get into their daughter’s fortune. 

Potty. I did not marry him, as ’tis the fashion, coolly and de- 
liberately for honor or money. But I love him. 

Mrs. Peacu. Love him! Worse and worse! I thought the girl had 
been better bred. O husband, husband! Her folly makes me mad! My 
head swims! I’m distracted! I can’t support myself — Oh! (Faints.) 

Peacu. See, wench, to what a condition you have reduced your poor 
mother! A glass of cordial, this instant! How the poor woman takes it 
to heart! (PoLiy goes out and returns with it.) Ah, hussy, now this is 
the only comfort your mother has left. 

Potty. Give her another glass, sir! My mama drinks double 
the quantity whenever she is out of order. This, you see, fetches 
her. 

Mrs. Peacu. The girl shows such a readiness, and so much con- 
cern, that I could almost find in my heart to forgive her. 


82 In Pills, volume VI, 1720. 
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Air IX.°* —O Jenny, O Jenny, where has thou been? | 


O Polly, you might have toyed and kissed. 
By keeping men off, you keep them on. 


Potty. But he so teased me, 
And he so pleased me, 
What I did, you must have done. 


Mrs. Peacu. Not with a highwayman! — You sorry slut! 

PeacH. A word with you, wife. "Tis no new thing for a wench to 
take man without consent of parents. You know ’tis the frailty of 
woman, my dear. 

Mrs. Peacu. Yes, indeed, the sex is frail. But the first time a 
woman is frail, she should be somewhat nice, methinks, for then or 
never is the time to make her fortune. After that, she hath nothing to 
do but to guard herself from being found out, and she may do what 
she pleases. 

PreacH. Make yourself a little easy; I have a thought shall soon 
"set all matters again to rights. Why so melancholy, Polly? Since what is 
done cannot be undone, we must all endeavor to make the best of it. 

Mrs. Peacu. Well, Polly; as far as one woman can forgive another, 
I forgive thee. Your father is too fond of you, hussy. 

Potty. ‘Then all my sorrows are at an end. 

Mrs. Peacu. A mighty likely speech, in troth, for a wench who is 
just married! 

Air X.°*— Thomas, I cannot, etc. 


Potty. I, like a ship in storms, was tossed, 
Yet afraid to put in to land: 
For seized in the port the vessel’s lost, 
Whose treasure is contraband. 
The waves are laid, 
My duty’s paid. 
O joy beyond expression! 
Thus, safe a-shore, 
I ask no more, 
My all is in my possession. 


83 In Pulls, 1719. 84 In The Dancing Master, 1670. 
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PeacH. I hear customers in t’other room. Go, talk with ’em, Polly; 
but come to us again as soon as they are gone. But hark ye, child, if ’tis 
the gentleman who was here yesterday about the repeating watch, say 
you believe we can’t get intelligence of it till to-morrow. For I lent it 
to Suky Straddle, to make a figure with it to-night at a tavern in Drury 
Lane.*° If t’other gentleman calls for the silver-hilted sword, you know 
Beetle-browed Jemmy hath it on, and he doth not come from Tun- 
bridge *° till Tuesday night; so that it cannot be had till then. 

(Exit Pouty.) 


ScENE IX. 


Dear wife, be a little pacified. Don’t let your passion run away with 
your senses. Polly, I grant you, hath done a rash thing. 

Mrs. Peacu. If she had had only an intrigue with the fellow, why, 
the very best families have excused and huddled up a frailty of that 
sort. "Tis marriage, husband, that makes it a blemish. 

PreacH. But money, wife, is the true Fuller’s Earth ** for repu- 
tations; there is not a spot or a stain but what it can take out. A rich 
rogue now-a-days is fit company for any gentleman; and the world, my 
dear, hath not such a contempt for roguery as you imagine. I tell you, 
wife, I can make this match turn to our advantage. 

Mrs. Peacu. I am very sensible, husband, that Captain Macheath 
is worth money, but I am in doubt whether he hath not two or three 
wives already, and then if he should die in a session or two, Polly’s 
dower would come into dispute. 

Peacu. That, indeed, is a point which ought to be considered. 


Air X1.38 — A Soldier and a Sailor. 


A fox may steal your hens, sir, 

A whore your health and pence, sir, 

Your daughter rob your chest, sir, 

Your wife may steal your rest, sir, 
A thief your goods and plate. 


35 In West London, just west of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

86 Tunbridge was a village in Kent, about thirty miles southeast of London. 

87 Fuller’s Earth is an earthy substance used for cleaning grease from woolen 
cloth. 88 In Pills; the air is also in The Dancing Master, 1696. 
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But this is all but picking, 
With rest, pence, chest, and chicken: 
It ever was decreed, sir, 
If lawyer’s hand is feed, sir, 
He steals your whole estate. 


The lawyers are bitter enemies to those in our way. They don’t care 
that anybody should get a clandestine livelihood but themselves. 


SCENE X. 
Enter Pouty. 


Potty. °Twas only Nimming Ned. He brought in a damask window- 
curtain, a hoop-petticoat, a pair of silver candlesticks, a periwig, and 
one silk stocking, from the fire that happened last night. 

PeacH. There is not a fellow that is cleverer in his way, and saves 
more goods out of the fire than Ned. But now, Polly, to your affair; for 
matters must not be left as they are. You are married then, it seems? 

POLLY? Yes, sir: 

PreacH. And how do you propose to live, child? 

Potty. Like other women, sir, upon the industry of my husband. 

Mrs. PeacH. What, is the wench turned fool? A highwayman’s 
wife, like a soldier’s, hath as little of his pay as of his company. 

Pracu. And had not you the common views of a gentlewoman in 
your marriage, Polly? 

Potty. I don’t know what you mean, sir. 

Preacu. Of a jointure and of being a widow. 

Potty. But I love him, sir; how then could I have thoughts of part- 
ing with him? 

PeacH. Parting with him! Why, that is the whole scheme and in- 
tention of all marriage articles. The comfortable estate of widowhood 
is the only hope that keeps up a wife’s spirits. Where is the woman who 
would scruple to be a wife if she had it in her power to be a widow 
whenever she pleased? If you have any views of this sort, Polly, I shall 
think the match not so very unreasonable. 

Potty. How I dread to hear your advice! Yet I must beg -you to 
explain yourself. 
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PeacH. Secure what he hath got, have him peached the next ses- 
sions, and then at once you are made a rich widow. 

Potty. What, murder the man I love! The blood runs cold at my 
heart with the very thought of it! 

Pracu. Fie, Polly! What hath murder to do in the affair? Since 
the thing sooner or later must happen, I dare say the Captain himself 
would like that we should get the reward for his death sooner than a 
stranger. Why, Polly, the Captain knows that, as ’tis his employment 
to rob, so ’tis ours to take robbers; every man in his business. So that 
there is no malice in the case. 

Mrs. Peacu. Ay, husband, now you have nicked the matter. To 
have him peached is the only thing could ever make me forgive her. 


Air XII.*® — Now ponder well, ye parents dear.*® 


Potty. Oh, ponder well! be not severe; 
So save a wretched wife! 
For on the rope that hangs my dear 
Depends poor Polly’s life. 


Mrs. Peacu. But your duty to your parents, hussy, obliges you 
to hang him. What would many a wife give for such an opportunity! 

Potty. What is a jointure, what is widowhood to me? I know my 
heart. I cannot survive him. 


Air XIII.‘ — Le printemps rappelle aux armes. 


The turtle thus with plaintive crying, 
Her lover dying, 

The turtle thus with plaintive crying, 
Laments her dove. 

Down she drops quite spent with sighing, 

Paired in death, as paired in love. 


Thus, sir, it will happen to your poor Polly. 


89 In Pills, 1709. Chappell refers to it as the ballad of the “ Children in the 
Wood.” Addison called this ballad “one of the darling songs of the common 
people.” (Spectator, number 85). 

40 Jt is said that the success of the opera, at its first presentation, was in doubt 
until Polly sang this song. The air, the words, and the setting then won the 
audience. 41 In Pills, 1719. 
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Mrs. PEeacH. What! Is the fool in love in earnest then? I hate thee 
for being particular. Why, wench, thou art a shame to thy very sex. 

Potty. But hear me, mother. If you ever loved — 

Mrs. Peacu. Those cursed play-books she reads have been her 
ruin. One word more, hussy, and I shall knock your brains out, if you 
have any. 

Pracu. Keep out of the way, Polly, for fear of mischief, and con- 
sider what is proposed to you. 

Mrs. Peacu. Away, hussy! Hang your husband and be dutiful. 

(Exit Potty, who returns at once listening at rear of stage.) 


ScENE XI. 


The thing, husband, must and shall be done. For the sake of intelli- 
gence we must take other measures and have him peached the next 
session without her consent. If she will not know her duty, we know 
ours. 

PeacH. But really, my dear, it grieves one’s heart to take olf a 
great man.*” When I consider his personal bravery, his fine stratagem, 
how much we have already got by him, and how much more we may 
get, methinks I can’t find in my heart to have a hand in his death. I 
wish you could have made Polly undertake it. 

Mrs. Peacu. But in a case of necessity? Our own lives are in 
danger. 

PreacH. Then, indeed, we must comply with the customs of the 
world and make gratitude give way to interest. He shall be taken off. 

Mrs. Peacu. I'll undertake to manage Polly. 

Peacu. And I'll prepare matters for the Old Bailey.** 

(Exeunt.) 


ScENE XII. 


Potty. Now I’m a wretch, indeed. Methinks I see him already in 
the cart,‘ sweeter and more lovely than the nosegay in his hand! I 
hear the crowd extolling his resolution and intrepidity! What volleys 
of sighs are sent from the windows of Holborn,** that so comely a youth 
should be brought to disgrace! I see him at the tree! The whole circle 


42 See Appendix E. 
48 See page 116, note 27, #4 Holborn was just north of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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are in tears! Even butchers weep! Jack Ketch himself hesitates to 
perform his duty and would be glad to lose his fee, by a reprieve. What 
then will become of Polly! As yet I may inform him of their design and 
aid him in his escape. It shall be so. But then he flies, absents himself, 
and I bar myself from his dear, dear conversation! That too will dis- 
tract me. If he keep out of the way, my papa and mama may in time 
relent, and we may be happy. If he stays, he is hanged, and then he is 
lost forever! He intended to lie concealed in my room till the dusk of 
the evening. If they are abroad, I'll this instant let him out, lest some 
accident should prevent him. 
(Exit and returns [with MACHEATH.| ) 


ScENE XIII. 
Air XIV.*° — Pretty Parrot, say, etc. 


Macu. Pretty Polly, say, 
When I was away, 
Did your fancy never stray 
To some newer lover? 


Potty. Without disguise, 
Heaving sighs, 
Doting eyes, 
My constant heart discover, 
Fondly let me loll! 


MacwH. O pretty, pretty Poll. 


Potty. And are you as fond as ever, my dear? 

Macu. Suspect my honor, my courage; suspect anything but my 
love. May my pistols miss fire, and my mare slip her shoulder while I 
am pursued, if I ever forsake thee! 

Potty. Nay, my dear, I have no reason to doubt you, for I find, 
in the romance you lent me, none of the great heroes were ever false 
in love. 


45 In Pills, 1709, this is mentioned as “a new song translated from the French.” 
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Air XV.*° — Pray, fair one, be kind — 


Macu. My heart was so free, 
It roved like the bee, 
Till Polly my passion requited; 
I sipped each flower, 
I changed every hour, 
But here every flower is united. 


Po.tiy. Were you sentenced to transportation, sure, my dear, you 
could not leave me behind you, could you? 

Macu. Is there any power, any force, that could tear me from thee? 
You might sooner tear a pension out of the hands of a courtier, a fee 
from a lawyer, a pretty woman from a looking-glass, or any woman 
from quadrille. But to tear me from thee is impossible! 


Air XVI.*7 — Over the hills and far away. 


Were I laid on Greenland’s coast, 

And in my arms embraced my lass, 

Warm amidst eternal frost, 

Too soon the half year’s night would pass. 


Potty. Were I sold on Indian soil, 
Soon as the burning day was closed, 
I could mock the sultry toil, 
When on my charmer’s breast reposed. 


Macw. And I would love you all the day, 
Potty. Every night would kiss and play, 
Macu. If with me you’d fondly stray 
Potty. Over the hills and far away. 


Yes, I would go with thee. But oh! How shall I speak it? I must be 
torn from thee. We must part. 

Macu. How! Part! 

Potty. We must, we must. My papa and mama are set against thy 
life. They now, even now, are in search after thee. They are preparing 
evidence against thee. Thy life depends upon a moment. 


46 Jn Pills, 1709; this tune was used for a lyric in Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer. 
47 In Pills, 1709. Farquhar used this tune in the Recruiting Officer. 
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Air XVII.** — Gin thou were mine awn thing — 


Oh, what pain it is to part! 
Can I leave thee, can I leave thee? 
Oh, what pain it is to part! 
Can thy Polly ever leave thee? 
But lest death my love should thwart, 
And bring thee to the fatal cart, 
Thus I tear thee from my bleeding heart! 
Fly hence, and let me leave thee. 


One kiss and then —. One kiss! Begone! Farewell! 

Macu. My hand, my heart, my dear, is so riveted to thine that I 
cannot unloose my hold. 

Potty. But my papa may intercept thee, and then I should lose 
the very glimmering of hope. A few weeks, perhaps, may reconcile us 
all. Shall thy Polly hear from thee? 

MacuH. Must I then go? 

Potty. And will not absence change your love? 

Macu. If you doubt it, let me stay—and be hanged. 

Potty. Oh, how I fear! How I tremble! Go! But when safety will 
give you leave, you will be sure to see me again; for till then Polly is 
wretched. 


Air XVIII.*° — O the broom, etc. 


(Parting, and looking back at each other with fondness; he at one 
door, she at the other.) 


Macwu. The miser thus a shilling sees, 
Which he’s obliged to pay, 
With sighs resigns it by degrees, 
And fears ’tis gone for aye. 


Potty. The boy thus, when his sparrow’s flown, 
The bird in silence eyes; 
But soon as out of sight ’tis gone, 
Whines, whimpers, sobs, and cries. 


48 In Old English Songs (c. 1700). 
49 In The Dancing Master, 1652. 
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Act II. Scene I. 
A tavern near Newgate. 


JemMy TWITCHER, CROOK-FINGERED JACK, WAT DREARY, ROBIN OF 

BacsHot, NrmMinc Nep, HENRY PADINGTON, MAT OF THE MINT, 

BEN Bunce, and the rest of the gang, at the table, with wine, brandy, 
and tobacco. 


Ben. But pr’ythee, Matt, what is become of thy brother Tom? I 
have not seen him since my return from transportation. 

Mat. Poor brother Tom had an accident *° this time twelvemonth, 
and so clever a made fellow he was that I could not save him from those 
fleaing rascals, the surgeons,° and now, poor man, he is among the 
otamys °* at Surgeon’s Hall. 

BEN. So it seems his time was come. 

Jem. But the present time is ours, and nobody alive hath more. 
Why are the laws leveled at us? Are we more dishonest than the rest 
of mankind? What we win, gentlemen, is our own by the law of arms 
and the right of conquest. 

Crook. Where shall we find such another set of practical phi- 
losophers, who to a man are above the fear of death? 

War. Sound men, and true! 

Rosin. Of tried courage and indefatigable industry! 

Nep. Who is there here that would not die for his friend? 

Harry. Who is there here that would betray him for his interest? 

Mart. Show me a gang of courtiers that can say as much. 

Ben. We are for a just partition of the world, for every man hath 
a right to enjoy life. 

Mat. We retrench the superfluities of mankind. The world is. 
avaricious, and I hate avarice. A covetous fellow, like a jackdaw, steals 
what he was never made to enjoy, for the sake of hiding it. These are 
the robbers of mankind, for money was made for the free-hearted and 
generous, and where is the injury of taking from another what he hath 
not the heart to make use of? 

JEM. Our several stations for the day are fixed. Good luck attend 
us all. Fill the glasses. 


50 He was hanged. 5! See Appendix E. 52 Atomies: skeletons. Cf. anatomy. 
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Air I [XIX ].°* — Fill every glass, etc. 


Mat. Fill every glass, for wine inspires us, 
And fires us 
With courage, love, and joy. 
Women and wine should life employ; 
Is there ought else on earth desirous? 


Cuorvus. Fill every glass, etc. 


ScEnE II. 
To them enter MACHEATH. 


Macu. Gentlemen, well met. My heart hath been with you this 
hour; but an unexpected affair hath detained me. No ceremony, I 
beg you. 

Mat. We were just breaking up to go upon duty. Am I to have 
the honor of taking the air with you, sir, this evening upon the heath? 
I drink a dram now and then with the stagecoachmen in the way of 
friendship and intelligence; and I know that about this time there 
will be passengers upon the western road who are worth speaking with. 

Macu. I was to have been of that party — but — 

Mat. But what, sir? 

Macu. Is there any man who suspects my courage? 

Mat. We have all been witnesses of it. 

Macu. My honor and truth to the gang? 

Mat. I'll be answerable for it. 

Macu. In the division of our booty, have I ever shown the least 
marks of avarice or injustice? 

Mar. By these questions something seems to have ruffled you. 
Are any. of us suspected? 

Macu. I have a fixed confidence, gentlemen, in you all, as men of 
honor, and as such I value and respect you. Peachum is a man that is 
useful to us. 

Mar. Is he about to play us any foul play? I’ll shoot him through 


the head. 
58 In Pills, 1719. 
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Macu. I beg you, gentlemen, act with conduct and discretion. A 
pistol is your last resort. 

Mat. He knows nothing of this meeting. 

Macu. Business cannot go on without him. He is a man who knows 
the world and is a necessary agent to us. We have had a slight difference, 
and till it is accommodated I shall be obliged to keep out of his way. 
Any private dispute of mine shall be of no ill consequence to my friends. 
You must continue to act under his direction, for, the moment we break 
loose from him, our gang is ruined. 

Mat. As a bawd to a whore, I grant you he is to us of great con- 
venience. 

Macu. Make him believe I have quitted the gang, which I can 
never do but with life. At our private quarters I will continue to meet 
you. A week or so will probably reconcile us. 

Mart. Your instructions shall be observed. Tis now high time for 
us to repair to our several duties; so till the evening at our quarters in 
Moor-Fields °* we bid you farewell. 

Macu. I shall wish myself with you. Success attend you. 

(Sits down melancholy at the table.) 


Air II [XX].— March in Rinaldo ** with drums and trumpets. 


Mat. Let us take the road. 
Hark! I hear the sound of coaches! 
The hour of attack approaches; 
To your arms, brave boys, and load. 


See the ball I hold! 
Let the chemists toil like asses, 
Our fire their fire surpasses, 
And turns all our lead to gold. 


(The gang, ranged in the front of the stage, load their pistols and stick 
them under their girdles; then go off singing the first part in chorus.) 


54 North of the city, about where Finsbury Circus now is. It was a place of 
amusement. 


55 The opera, 1711, written by Georg Friedrich Handel (1685-1759). 
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ScENE III. 


Macu. What a fool is a fond wench! Polly is most confoundedly 
bit. — I love the sex. And a man who loves money might as well be 
contented with one guinea as I with one woman. The town perhaps 
hath been as much obliged to me, for recruiting it with free-hearted 
ladies, as to any recruiting officer in the army. If it were not for us and 
the other gentlemen of the sword, Drury Lane would be uninhabited. 


Air III [XXI].°°— Would you have a young virgin, etc. 


If the heart of a man is depressed with cares, 
The mist is dispelled when a woman appears; 
Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, sweetly 
Raises the spirits and charms our ears. 
Roses and lilies her cheeks disclose, 
But her ripe lips are more sweet than those. 
Press her, 
Caress her, 
With blisses; 
Her kisses 
Dissolve us in pleasure and soft repose. 


I must have women. There is nothing unbends the mind like them. 
Money is not so strong a cordial for the time. Drawer! (Enter Draw.) 
Is the porter gone for all the ladies, according to my directions? 

Draw. I expect him back every minute. But you know, sir, you 
sent him as far as Hockley in the Hole for three of the ladies, for one 
in Vinegar Yard, and for the rest of them somewhere about Lewkner’s 
Lane. Sure some of them are below, for I hear the bar bell. As they 
come I will show them up. — Coming, coming. 


ScENE IV. 


[Enter] Mrs. CoAxer, Dotty Truitt, Mrs. Vixen, Betty Doxy, 
Jenny Diver, Mrs. SLAMMEKIN, Suky TAwnpry, and Mottiy BRAZEN. 


Macu. Dear Mrs. Coaxer, you are welcome. You look charmingly 
to-day. I hope you don’t want the repairs of quality, and lay on 
56 In Pills, 1719. 
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paint. — Dolly Trull! Kiss me, you slut; are you as amorous as ever, 
hussy? You are always so taken up with stealing hearts that you don’t 
allow yourself time to steal anything else. — Ah, Dolly, thou wilt ever 
be a coquette! — Mrs. Vixen, I’m yours; I always loved a woman of 
wit and spirit. They make charming mistresses, but plaguy wives. — 
Betty Doxy! Come hither, hussy. Do you drink as hard as ever? You 
had better stick to good wholesome beer; for in troth, Betty, strong 
waters will in time ruin your constitution. You should leave those to 
your betters. — What! and my pretty Jenny Diver too! As prim and 
demure as ever! There is not any prude, though ever so high bred, 
hath a more sanctified look, with a more mischievous heart. Ah! thou 
art a dear artful hypocrite. — Mrs. Slammekin! as careless and genteel 
as ever! All you fine ladies, who know your own beauty, affect an 
undress. — But see, here’s Suky Tawdry come to contradict what I was 
saying. Everything she gets one way she lays out upon her back. Why, 
Suky, you must keep at least a dozen tallymen. Molly Brazen! (She 
kisses him.) That’s well done. I love a free-hearted wench. Thou hast 
a most agreeable assurance, girl, and art as willing as a turtle. But hark! 
I hear music. The harper is at the door. “ If music be the food of love, 
play on.” °* Ere you seat yourselves, ladies, what think you of a dance? 
Come in. (Enter Harper.) Play the French tune that Mrs. Slammekin 
was so fond of. 


(A dance a la ronde in the French manner; near the end of it 
: this song and chorus.) 


Air IV [XXII] .°* — Cotillon. 


Youth’s the season made for joys, 
Love is then our duty; 
She alone who that employs, 
Well deserves her beauty. 
Let’s be gay, 
While we may, 
Beauty’s a flower despised in decay. 
Youth’s the season, etc. 


57 The first line of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. == 
58 In the Dancing Master, Volume III.. 
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Let us drink and sport to-day, 
Ours is not to-morrow. 
Love with youth flies swift away, 
Age is nought but sorrow. 
Dance and sing, 
Time’s on the wing. 
Life never knows the return of spring. 


Chorus. Let us drink, etc. 


Macu. Now, pray, ladies, take your places. Here, fellow. (Pays 
the Harper.) Bid the drawer bring us more wine. (Exit Harper.) If 
any of the ladies choose gin, I hope they will be so free to call for it. 

JEN. You look as if you meant me. Wine is strong enough for 
me. Indeed, sir, I never drink strong waters but when I have the colic. 

Macu. Just the excuse of the fine ladies! Why, a lady of quality is 
never without the colic. I hope, Mrs. Coaxer, you have had good success 
of late in your visits among the mercers. 

Coax. We have so many interlopers. — Yet with industry, one may 
still have a little picking. I carried a silver-flowered lute-string and a 
piece of black padesoy *® to Mr. Peachum’s lock but last week. 

Vix. There’s Molly Brazen hath the ogle of a rattle-snake. She 
riveted a linen-draper’s eye so fast upon her that he was nicked of three 
pieces of cambric before he could look off. 

Braz. O dear madam! — But sure nothing can come up to your 
handling of laces! And then you have such a sweet deluding tongue! 
To cheat a man is nothing; but the woman must have fine parts indeed 
who cheats a woman. 

Vix. Lace, madam, lies in a small compass and is of easy con- 
veyance. But you are apt, madam, to think too well of your friends. 

Coax. If any woman hath more art than another, to be sure, ’tis 
Jenny Diver. Though her fellow be never so agreeable, she can pick his 
pocket as coolly as if money were her only pleasure. Now, that is a 
command of the passions uncommon in a woman! 

Jen. I never go to the tavern with a man but in the view of 
business. I have other hours and other sort of men for my pleasure. 
But had I your address, madam — 

59 Paduasoy, silk of Padua, a rich and heavily corded silk stuff, 
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Macu. Have done with your compliments, ladies; and drink 
about. You are not so fond of me, Jenny, as you used to be. 

Jen. ’Tis not convenient, sir, to show my fondness among so 
many rivals. Tis your own choice and not the warmth of my inclination 
that will determine you. 


Air V [XXIII].— All in a misty morning, etc. 


Before the barn-door crowing, 
The cock by hens attended, 

His eyes around him throwing, 
Stands for a while suspended. 


Then one he singles from the crew, 
And cheers the happy hen; 

With “‘ How do you do? ” and “ How do you do? ” 
And “‘ How do you do? ” again. 


Macwu. O Jenny! Thou art a dear slut. 

TRuULL. Pray, madam, were you ever in keeping? 

Tawp. I hope, madam, I ha’n’t been so long upon the town but I 
have met with some good fortune as well as my neighbors. 

TruLti. Pardon me, madam; I meant no harm by the question; 
twas only in the way of conversation. 

Tawp. Indeed, madam, if I had not been a fool, I might have lived 
very handsomely with my last friend. But upon his missing five guineas, 
he turned me off. Now, I never suspected he had counted them. 

StAM. Who do you look upon, madam, as your best sort of keepers? 

Truutu. That, madam, is thereafter as they be. 

StAM. I, madam, was once kept by a Jew; and bating their religion, 
to women they are a good sort of people. 

Tawpb. Now for my part, I own I like an old fellow; for we always 
make them pay for what they can’t do. 

Vix. A spruce prentice, let me tell you, ladies, is no ill thing. They 
bleed freely. I have sent at least two or three dozen of them in my time 
to the plantations. 

Jen. But to be sure, sir, with so much good fortune as you have 
had upon the road, you must be grown immensely rich. 
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Macu. The road, indeed, hath done me justice, but the gaming 
table hath been my ruin. 


Air VI [XXIV].°°— When once I lay with another man’s wife, etc. 


Jen. The gamesters and lawyers are jugglers alike; 
If they meddle, your all is in danger. 
Like gypsies, if once they can finger a souse, 
Your pockets they pick, and they pilfer your house 
And give your estate to a stranger. 


[A man of courage should never put anything to the risk but his life ].°? 
These are the tools of a man of honor. (She takes up his pistol. TAWDRY 
takes up the other.) Cards and dice are only fit for cowardly cheats, 
who prey upon their friends. 

Tawp. This, sir, is fitter for your hand. Besides your loss of money, 
. “tis a loss to the ladies. Gaming takes you off from women. How fond 
could I be of you! But before company ’tis ill bred. 

Macu. Wanton hussies! 

JEN. I must and will have a kiss to give my wine a zest. 


(They take him about the neck and make signs to PEACHUM and 
constables, who rush in upon him.) 


ScENE V. 


PeacH. I seize you, sir, as my prisoner. 

Macu. Was this well done, Jenny? — Women are decoy ducks. 
Who can trust them! Beasts, jades, jilts, harpies, furies, whores! 

PreacH. Your case, Mr. Macheath, is not particular. The greatest 
heroes have been ruined by women. But, to do them justice, I must own 
they are a pretty sort of creatures, if we could trust them. You must 
now, sir, take your leave of the ladies, and if they have a mind to make 
you a visit, they will be sure to find you at home. The gentleman, ladies, 
lodges in Newgate. Constables, wait upon the Captain to his lodgings. 


60 In the Dancing Master and in Pills. 

61 According to the Dowager Lady Townshend (Macklin’s Memoirs, 1804), 
this lyric may have been written by Mr. Fortescue, Master of the Rolls. 

62 This sentence is not in the first edition. It appears in the third. 
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Air VII [XXV].°* — When first I laid siege to my Chloris, etc. 


Macu. At the tree I shall suffer with pleasure, 
At the tree I shall suffer with pleasure, 
Let me go where I will, 
In all kinds of ill, 
I shall find no such furies as these are. 


PracH. Ladies, I’ll take care the reckoning shall be discharged. 
(Exit Macuratu, guarded with Peacuum and constables.) 


ScENE VI. 


Vix. Look ye, Mrs. Jenny, though Mr. Peachum may have made 
a private bargain with you and Suky Tawdry for betraying the Captain, 
as we were all assisting, we ought all to share alike. 

Coax. I think Mr. Peachum, after so long an acquaintance, might 
have trusted me as well as Jenny Diver. 

StAM. I am sure at least three men of his hanging, and in a 
year’s time too, if he did me justice, should be set down to my 
account. 

Truty. Mrs. Slammekin, that is not fair. For you know one of 
them was taken in bed with me. 

Jen. As far as a bowl of punch or a treat, I believe Mrs. Suky will 
join with me. As for anything else, ladies, you cannot in conscience 
expect it. 

StAM. Dear madam — 

Trutu. I would not for the world — 

SuAM. ’Tis impossible for me — 

Trutu. As I hope to be saved, madam — 

Stam. Nay, then I must stay here all night — 

TruLL. Since you command me, (Exeunt with great ceremony.) 


68 In Pills, 1714. 
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SceNnE VII. 
[ScENE II.] Newgate. 
LocxiT, turnkeys, MACHEATH, constables. 


Locx. Noble Captain, you are welcome. You have not been a 
lodger of mine this year and half. You know the custom, sir. Garnish, 
Captain, garnish! Hand me down those fetters there. 

Macu. Those, Mr. Lockit, seem to be the heaviest of the whole 
set. With your leave, I should like the further pair better. 

Lock. Look ye, Captain, we know what is fittest for our prisoners. 
When a gentleman uses me with civility, I always do the best I can to 
please him. — Hand them down I say.— We have them of all prices, 
from one guinea to ten, and ’tis fitting every gentleman should please 
himself. 

Macu. I understand you, .sir. (Gives money.) The fees here 
are so many, and so exorbitant, that few fortunes can bear the expense 
of getting off handsomely, or dying like a gentleman. 

Lock. Those, I see, will fit the Captain better.— Take down the 
further pair. Do but examine them, sir. Never was better work. How 
genteelly they are made! They will fit as easy as a glove, and the nicest 
man in England might not be ashamed to wear them. (He puts on the 
chains.) If I had the best gentleman in the land in my custody I could 
not equip him more handsomely. And so, sir — I now leave you to your 
private meditations. 

(Exeunt, leaving MACHEATH alone.) 


Scene VIII. 
MACHEATH. 
Air VIII [XXVI].°* — Courtiers, courtiers, think it no harm, etc. 


Man may escape from rope and gun; 

Nay, some have out-lived the doctor’s pill; 

Who takes a woman must be undone, 
That basilisk is sure to kill. 
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The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets, 
So he that tastes woman, woman, woman, 
He that tastes woman, ruin meets. 


To what a woful plight have I brought myself! Here must I, all day 
long ’till I am hanged, be confined to hear the reproaches of a wench 
who lays her ruin at my door. I am in the custody of her father, and, 
to be sure, if he knows of the matter, I shall have a fine time on’t 
betwixt this and my execution. But I promised the wench marriage. 
What signifies a promise to a woman? Does not man in marriage itself 
promise a hundred things that he never means to perform? Do all we 
can, women will believe us; for they look upon a promise as an excuse 
for following their own inclinations. — But here comes Lucy, and I 
cannot get from her. — Would I were deaf! 


Scene IX. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. You base man you! How can you look me in the face after 
what hath passed between us? See here, perfidious wretch, how I am 
forced to bear about the load of infamy you have laid upon me.— O 
Macheath, thou hast robbed me of my quiet. To see thee tortured would 
give me pleasure. 


Air IX [XXVII].° —A lovely lass to a friar came, etc. 


Thus when a good housewife sees a rat 
In her trap in the morning taken, 
With pleasure her heart goes pit-a-pat, 
In revenge for her loss of bacon. 
Then she throws him 
To the dog or cat 
To be worried, crushed, and shaken. 


Macu. Have you no bowels, no tenderness, my dear Lucy, to see a 
husband in these circumstances? 
Lucy. A husband! 


65 In English Songs, 1710, and The Dancing Master, 1727. 
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Macu. In every respect but the form, and that, my dear, may be 
said over us at any time. Friends should not insist upon ceremonies. 
From a man of honor, his word is as good as his bond. 

Lucy. ’Tis the pleasure of all you fine men to insult the women 
you have ruined. 


Air X [XXVIII] .°°— ’Twas when the sea was roaring, etc. 


How cruel are the traitors, 
Who lie and swear in jest, 
To cheat unguarded creatures 
Of virtue, fame and rest! 


Whoever steals a shilling, 

Through shame the guilt conceals. 
In love the perjured villain 

With boasts the theft reveals. 


Macu. The very first opportunity, my dear — have but patience — 
you shall be my wife in whatever manner you please. 

Lucy. Insinuating monster! And so you think I know nothing of 
the affair of Miss Polly Peachum. I could tear thy eyes out! 

Macwu. Sure, Lucy, you can’t be such a fool as to be jealous of 
Polly! 

Lucy. Are you not married to her, you brute, you? 

MacH. Married! Very good. The wench gives it out only to vex 
thee and to ruin me in thy good opinion. "Tis true I go to the house, 
1 chat with the girl, I kiss her, I say a thousand things to her —as all 
gentlemen do—that mean nothing, to divert myself; and now the 
silly jade hath set it about that I am married to her, to let me know 
what she would be at. Indeed, my dear Lucy, these violent passions 
may be of ill consequence to a woman in your condition. 

Lucy. Come, come, Captain, for all your assurance, you know that 
Miss Polly hath put it out of your power to do me the justice you 
promised me. 

Macu. A jealous woman believes everything her passion suggests. 
To convince you of my sincerity, if we can find the Ordinary, I shall 


66 This music is by Handel. The song is from Gay’s The What D’ye Call It. 
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have no scruples of making you my wife. And I know the consequence 
of having two at a time. i 
Lucy. That you are only to be hanged, and so get rid of them both. 
Macu. I am ready, my dear Lucy, to give you satisfaction, if you 
think there is any in marriage. What can a man of honor say more? 
Lucy. So then, it seems, you are not married to Miss Polly. 
MacuH. You know, Lucy, the girl is prodigiously conceited. No man 
can say a civil thing to her, but, like other fine ladies, her vanity makes 
her think he’s her own for ever and ever. 


Air XI [XXIX].°’— The sun had loosed his weary teams, etc. 


The first time at the looking-glass 
The mother sets her daughter, 
The image strikes the smiling lass 

With self-love ever after. 

Each time she looks, she, fonder grown, 
Thinks every charm grows stronger. 
But alas, vain maid, all eyes but your own 

Can see you are not younger. 


When women consider their own beauties, they are all alike unreason- 
able in their demands; for they expect their lovers should like them 
as long as they like themselves. 

Lucy. Yonder is my father. Perhaps this way we may light upon 
the Ordinary, who shall try if you will be as good as your word. — For 
I long to be made an honest woman. (Exeunt.) 


SCENE X. 
[Enter] PEacuum [and] Locxit with an account-book.® 


Lock. In this last affair, brother Peachum, we are agreed. You 
have consented to go halves in Macheath. 

PracH. We shall never fall out about an execution. But as to that 
article, pray how stands our last year’s account? 


87 In Pills, 1699. 
68 See Appendix B. 
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Lock. If you will run your eye over it, you’ll find ’tis fair and 
clearly stated. 

PeacH. This long arrear of the government is very hard upon 
us! Can it be expected that we would hang our acquaintance for 
nothing, when our betters will hardly save theirs without being 
paid for it. Unless the people in employment pay better, I prom- 
ise them for the future I shall let other rogues live besides their 
own. 

Lock. Perhaps, brother, they are afraid these matters may be car- 
ried too far. We are treated too by them with contempt, as if our pro- 
fession were not reputable. 

PracH. In one respect indeed, our employment may be reckoned 
dishonest, because, like great statesmen, we encourage those who betray 
their friends. 

Lock. Such language, brother, anywhere else, might turn to your 
prejudice. Learn to be more guarded, I beg you. 


Air XII [XXX].°° — How happy are we, etc. 


When you censure the age,”° 
Be cautious and sage, 
Lest the courtiers offended should be. 
If you mention vice or bribe, 
Tis so pat to all the tribe; 
Each cries, “‘ That was leveled at me.” 


Preacu. Here’s poor Ned Clincher’s name, I see. Sure, brother 
Lockit, there was a little unfair proceeding in Ned’s case; for he told 
me in the condemned hold that, for value received, you had promised 
him a session or two longer without molestation. 

Lock. Mr. Peachum, this is the first time my honor was ever 
called in question. 

PEACH. Business is at an end if once we act dishonorably. 

Lock. Who accuses me? 

PeacH. You are warm, brother. 


69 In Pills, 1714. 
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Lock. He that attacks my honor attacks my livelihood.— And this 
usage, sir, is not to be borne. : 

PeacH. Since you provoke me to speak, I must tell you too that 
Mrs. Coaxer charges you with defrauding her of her information-money 
for the apprehending of curl-pated Hugh. Indeed, indeed, brother, we 
must punctually pay our spies, or we shall have no information. 

Lock. Is this language to me, sirrah, who have saved you from the 
gallows, sirrah! (Collaring each other.) 

Peacu. If I am hanged, it shall be for ridding the world of an 
arrant rascal. 

Lock. This hand shall do the office of the halter you deserve, and 
throttle you, you dog! - 

PeacH. Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong. We shall be 
both losers in the dispute, for you know we have it in our power to 
hang each other. You should not be so passionate. 

Lock. Nor you so provoking. 

PeacH. ’Tis our mutual interest; ’tis for the interest of the world 
we should agree. If I said anything, brother, to the prejudice of your 
character, I ask pardon. 

Locx. Brother Peachum, I can forgive as well as resent. Give me 
your hand. Suspicion does not become a friend. 

PEeacH. I only meant to give you occasion to justify yourself. But 
I must now step home, for I expect the gentleman about this snuff-box 
that Filch nimmed* two nights ago in the park. I appointed him at 
this hour. ( Exit.) 


Scene XI. 


Enter Lucy. 


Lock. Whence come you, hussy? 

Lucy. My tears might answer that question. 

Lock. You have then been whimpering and fondling, like a spaniel, 
over the fellow that hath abused you. 

Lucy. One can’t help love; one can’t cure it. "Tis not in my power 
to obey you and hate him. 

Lock. Learn to bear your husband’s death like a reasonable woman. 
’Tis not the fashion, now-a-days, so much as to affect sorrow upon these 


71 To take or steal; cf. German nehmen. 
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occasions. No woman would ever marry, if she had not the chance of 
mortality for a release. Act like a woman of spirit, hussy, and thank 
your father for what he is doing. 


Air XIII [XX XI].7° — Of a noble race was Shenkin. 


Lucy. Is then his fate decreed, sir? 
Such a man can I think of quitting? 
When first we met, so moves me yet; 
O see how my heart is splitting. 


Locx. Look ye, Lucy; there is no saving him. So, I think, you must 
even do like other widows: buy yourself weeds and be cheerful. 


Air XIV [XXXII]. 


You'll think ere many days ensue 
This sentence not severe; 
I hang your husband, child, ’tis true, 
But with him hang your care. 
Twang dang dillo dee. 


Like a good wife, go moan over your dying husband. That, child, is 

your duty. Consider, girl, you can’t have the man and the money too; 

so make yourself as easy as you can, by getting all you can from him. 
( Exit.) 


ScENE XII. 
[Enter] MacHEATH. 


Lucy. Though the Ordinary was out of the way to-day, I hope, my 
dear, you will, upon the first opportunity, quiet my scruples. O sir! My 
father’s hard heart is not to be softened, and I am in the utmost despair. 

Macu. But if I could raise a small sum? Would not twenty guineas, 
think you, move him? Of all the arguments in the way of business, the 
perquisite is the most prevailing. Your father’s perquisites for the 

72 In Pills, 1699, and in The Dancing Master, 1695. 
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escape of prisoners must amount to a considerable sum in the year. 
Money well timed and properly applied will do anything. ~ 


Air XV [XXXIII].*4— London Ladies. 


If you at an office solicit your due, 
And would not have matters neglected, 
You must quicken the clerk with the perquisite too, 
To do what his duty directed. 
Or would you the frowns of a lady prevent, 
She too has this palpable failing, 
The perquisite softens her into consent; 
That reason with all is prevailing. 


Lucy. What love or money can do shall be done, for all my comfort 
depends upon your safety. 


ScENE XIII. 


[Enter] Pouuy. 


Potty. Where is my dear husband? Was a rope ever intended for 
this neck! Oh, let me throw my arms about it and throttle thee with 
love! Why.dost turn away from me? ’Tis thy Polly! ’Tis thy wife! 

Macu. Was ever such an unfortunate rascal as I am! 

Lucy. Was there ever such another villain! 

Potty. O Macheath! was it for this we parted? Taken! Impris- 
oned! Tried! Hanged! — Cruel reflection! I’ll stay with thee till death. 
No force shall tear thy dear wife from thee now. What means my love? 
Not one kind word! Not one kind look! Think what thy Polly suffers 
to see thee in this condition. 


Air XVI [XXXIV].7>— All in the downs, etc. 


Thus when the swallow, seeking prey, 
Within the sash is closely pent, 


74 In The Dancing Master, 1686. 
75 This is the air used for Gay’s ballad “Sweet William’s Farewell to Black- 
eyed Susan,” the first line of which is “ All in the downs the fleet was moored.” 
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His consort, with bemoaning lay, 
Without sits pining for the event. 
Her chattering lovers all around her skim; 
She heeds them not, poor bird! Her soul’s with him. 


Macu. (Aside.) I must disown her. (Aloud.) The wench is dis- 
tracted. 

Lucy. Am I then bilked of my virtue? Can I have no reparation? 
Sure men were born to lie, and women to believe them! O villain! 
Villain! 

Potty. Am I not thy wife? Thy neglect of me, thy aversion to me 
too clearly proves it. Look on me. Tell me, am I not thy wife? 

Lucy. Perfidious wretch! 

Potty. Barbarous husband! 

Lucy. MHadst thou been hanged five months ago, I had been 
happy. 

Potty. And I too! If you had been kind to me till death, it would 
not have vexed me. And that’s no very unreasonable request, though 
from a wife, to a man who hath not above seven or eight days to live. 

Lucy. Art thou then married to another? Hast thou two wives, 
monster? 

Macu. If women’s tongues can cease for an answer, hear me. 

Lucy. I won’t! Flesh and blood can’t bear my usage. 

Potty. Shall I not claim my own? Justice bids me speak. 


Air XVII [XXXV]."°— Have you heard of a frolicsome ditty, etc. 


Macu. How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away! 
But while you thus tease me together, 
To neither a word will I say; 
But tol de rol, etc. 


Potty. Sure, my dear, there ought to be some preference shown to 
a wife! At least she may claim the appearance of it. He must be dis- 
tracted with his misfortunes, or he could not use me thus. 


76 This air was also popularly called The Rant; it is a seventeenth century 
tune. 
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Lucy. O villain, villain! thou hast deceived me. I could-even inform 
against thee with pleasure. Not a prude wishes more heartily to have 
facts against her intimate acquaintance than I now wish to have facts 
against thee. I would have her satisfaction, and they should all out. 


Air XVIII [XXXVI].77 — Irish Trot. 


Potty. I’m bubbled.’® 

Lucy. I’m bubbled. 

Potty. Oh, how I am troubled! 

Lucy. Bamboozled and bit! 

PoLty. My distresses are doubled. 

Lucy. When you come to the tree, should the hangman refuse, 
These fingers, with pleasure, could fasten the noose. 

Potty. I’m bubbled, etc. 


Macu. Be pacified, my dear Lucy. This is all a fetch of Polly’s, to 
make me desperate with you in case I get off. If I am hanged, she would 
fain have the credit of being thought my widow. Really, Polly, this is 
no time for a dispute of this sort; for whenever you are talking of mar- 
riage, I am thinking of hanging. 

Potty. And hast thou the heart to persist in disowning me? 

Macu. And hast thou the heart to persist in persuading me that 
I am married? Why, Polly, dost thou seek to aggravate my mis- 
fortunes? 

Lucy. Really, Miss Peachum, you but expose yourself. Besides, ’tis 
barbarous in you to worry a gentleman in his circumstances. 


Air XIX [XXXVII].”° 


POLLY. Cease your funning; 
Force or cunning 
Never shall my heart trapan. 
All these sallies 
Are but malice 


™ In The Dancing Master, 1651. 

78 Cheated. a 

79 In the text of The Beggar’s Opera, there is no title for this air; it is in the 
third volume of The Dancing Master under the title, “ Constant Billy.” 
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To seduce my constant man. 
"Tis most certain, 
By their flirting 

Women oft have envy shown. 
Pleased to ruin 
Others wooing; 

Never happy in their own! 


Potty. Decency, madam, methinks might teach you to behave 
yourself with some reserve with the husband, while his wife is present. 

Macu. But seriously, Polly, this is carrying the joke a little too far. 

Lucy. If you are determined, madam, to raise a disturbance in the 
prison, I shall be obliged to send for the turnkey to show you the door. 
I am sorry, madam, you force me to be so ill-bred. 

Potty. Give me leave to tell you, madam: these forward airs don’t 
become you in the least, madam. And my duty, madam, obliges me to 
stay with my husband, madam. 


Air XX [XXXVIII].°° — Good morrow, gossip Joan. 


Lucy. Why how now, Madam Flirt? 
If you thus must chatter, 
And are for flinging dirt, 
Let’s try who best can spatter; 
Madam Flirt! 


Potty. Why how now, saucy Jade; 
Sure the wench is tipsy; 
How can you see me made (To him.) 
The scoff of such a gipsy? 
: Saucy jade! (To her.) 


ScENE XIV. 
[Enter] PEACHUM. 


PracH. Where’s my wench? Ah, hussy! hussy! Come you home, 
you slut; and when your fellow is hanged, hang yourself, to make your 
family some amends. 

80 In Pills, 1714. 
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Potty. Dear, dear father, do not tear me from him. I must speak; 
I have more to say to him. Oh! twist thy fetters about me,.that he may 
not haul me from thee! 

PeacH. Sure all women are alike! If ever they commit the folly, 
they are sure to commit another by exposing themselves. Away! Not a 
word more! You are my prisoner now, hussy. 


Air XXI [XXXTX].°'— Irish Howl. 


Potty. No power on earth can e’er divide 
The knot that sacred love hath tied. 
When parents draw against our mind, 
The true-love’s knot they faster bind, 
Oh, oh ray, oh amborah! Oh, oh, etc. 
(Holding MAcCHEATH, PEACHUM pulling her, |exeunt.]) 


ScENE XV. 


Macuw. I am naturally compassionate, wife, so that I could not use 
the wench as she deserved; which made you at first suspect there was 
something in what she said. 

Lucy. Indeed, my dear, I was strangely puzzled. 

Macu. If that had been the case, her father would never have 
brought me into this circumstance. — No, Lucy, I had rather die than 
be false to thee. 

Lucy. How happy am I, if you say this from your heart! For I love 
thee so, that I could sooner bear to see thee hanged than in the arms 
of another. 

Macu. But couldst thou bear to see me hanged? 

Lucy. O Macheath, I can never live to see that day. 

Macu. You see, Lucy; in the account of love you are in my debt, 
and you must now be convinced that I rather choose to die than be 
another’s. Make me, if possible, love thee more, and let me owe my life 
to thee. If you refuse to assist me, Peachum and your father will im- 
mediately put me beyond all means of escape. 

Lucy. My father, I know, hath been drinking hard with the prison- 


81 In the third volume of The Dancing Master (c. 27.26)* 
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ers; and I fancy he is now taking his nap in his own room. If I can 
procure the keys, shall I go off with thee, my dear? 

Macu. If we are together, ’twill be impossible to lie concealed. As 
soon as the search begins to be a little cool, I will send to thee. Till 
then my heart is thy prisoner. 

Lucy. Come then, my dear husband; owe thy life to me. And 
though you love me not, be grateful. — But that Polly runs in my head 
strangely. 

Macu. A moment of time may make us unhappy forever. 


Air XXII [XL].** — The lass of Patie’s mill, etc. 


Lucy. I, like the fox, shall grieve, 

Whose mate hath left her side, 

Whom hounds, from morn to eve, 
Chase o’er the country wide. 

Where can my lover hide? 
Where cheat the wary pack? 

If love be not his guide, 
He never will come back! (Exeunt.) 


82 This song is by Allan Ramsay, Scotch poet (1686-1758); the air is in 
Orpheus Caledonius (1725-26). 
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Act III. Scene I. 
ScENE, Newgate. 
Locxit, Lucy. 


Locx. To be sure, wench, you must have been aiding and abetting 
to help him to this escape. 

Lucy. Sir, here hath been Peachum and his daughter Polly, and 
to be sure they know the ways of Newgate as well as if they had been 
born and bred in the place all their lives. Why must all your suspicion 
light upon me? 

Lock. Lucy, Lucy, I will have none of these shuffling answers. 

Lucy. Well then, if I know anything of him I wish I may be burned. 

Lock. Keep your temper, Lucy, or I shall pronounce you guilty. 

Lucy. Keep yours, sir. I do wish I may be burned, I do. And what 
can I say more to convince you? 

Lock. Did he tip handsomely? How much did he come down with? 
Come, hussy, don’t cheat your father; and I shall not be angry with 
you. Perhaps you have made a better bargain with him than I could 
have done. How much, my good girl? 

Lucy. You know, sir, I am fond of him and would have given money 
to have kept him with me. 

Lock. Ah, Lucy! thy education might have put thee more upon thy 
guard; for a girl in the bar of an ale-house is always besieged. 

Lucy. Dear sir, mention not my education, for ’twas to that I owe 
my ruin. 


Air I [XLI].** — If love’s a sweet passion, etc. 


When young at the bar you first taught me to score, 
And bid me be free of my lips, and no more; 

I was kissed by the parson, the squire, and the sot. 
When the guest was departed, the kiss was forgot. 
But his kiss was so sweet, and so closely he pressed 
That I languished and pined till I granted the rest. 


If you can forgive me, sir, I will make a fair confession, for to be sure 
he bath been a most barbarous villain to me. 
83 In Pills, 1699. 
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Locx. And so you have let him escape, hussy? Have you? 

Lucy. When a woman loves, a kind look, a tender word, can per- 
suade her to anything. And I could ask no other bribe. 

Lock. Thou wilt always be a vulgar slut, Lucy. If you would 
not be looked upon as a fool, you should never do anything but 
upon the foot of interest. Those that act otherwise are their own 
bubbles. 

Lucy. But love, sir, is a misfortune that may happen to the most 
discreet woman, and in love we are all fools alike. Notwithstanding all 
he swore, I am now fully convinced that Polly Peachum is actually his 
wife. Did I let him escape — Fool that I was! —to go to her? Polly 
will wheedle herself into his money, and then Peachum will hang him 
and cheat us both. . 

Lock. So I am to be ruined, because, forsooth, you must be in love! 
A very pretty excuse! 

Lucy. I could murder that impudent happy strumpet. I gave him 
his life, and that creature enjoys the sweets of it. Ungrateful Macheath! 


Air II [XLII] .8* — South-Sea Ballad. 


My love is all madness and folly, 
Alone I lie, 
Toss, tumble, and cry 
“What a happy creature is Polly! ” 
Was e’er such a wretch as I! 
With rage I redden like scarlet, 
That my dear inconstant varlet, 
Stark blind to my charms, 
Is lost in the arms 
Of that jilt, that inveigling harlot! 
Stark blind to my charms, 
Is lost in the arms 
Of that jilt, that inveigling harlot! 
This, this my resentment alarms. 


84 In The Dancing Master (c. 1727). There were many South Sea ballads 
composed at the time the South Sea Company failed. It was organized in 1711 
for trading with Spanish America and Asia; prospered phenomenally; and failed 
in 1720. 
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Lock. And so, after all this mischief, I must stay here to be enter- 
tained with your caterwauling, mistress Puss! Out of my sight, wanton 
strumpet! You shall fast and mortify yourself into reason, with now and 
then a little discipline to bring you to your senses. Go! (Exit Lucy.) 


ScENE II. 


Peachum then intends to outwit me in this affair; but I'll be even 
with him. The dog is leaky in his liquor; so I'll ply him that way, get 
the secret from him, and turn this affair to my own advantage. Lions, 
wolves, and vultures don’t live together in herds, droves, or flocks. Of 
all animals of prey, man is the only sociable one. Every one of us preys 
upon his neighbor, and yet we herd together. Peachum is my companion, 
my friend. According to the custom of the world, indeed, he may quote 
thousands of precedents for cheating me. And shall not I make use of 
the privilege of friendship to make him a return? 


Air III [XLIIT].°°— Packington’s Pound. 


Thus gamesters united in friendship are found, 
Though they know that their industry all is a cheat; 
They flock to their prey at the dice-box’s sound, 
And join to promote one another’s deceit. 
~ But if by mishap 

They fail of a chap, 
To keep in their hands, they each other entrap. 
Like pikes, lank with hunger, who miss of their ends, 
They bite their companions and prey on their friends. 


Now, Peachum, you and I, like honest tradesmen, are to have a fair 
trial which of us two can over-reach the other. — Lucy! (Enter Lucy.) 
Are there any of Peachum’s people now in the house? 

Lucy. Filch, sir, is drinking a quartern of strong-waters in the next 
room with Black Moll. 

Lock. Bid him come to me. 


85 The air is known as Packington’s Pound, printed hes It is in the Fitz- 
william Virginal manuscript. 
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ScENE III. 
(Exit Lucy; enter FILcH.) 


Lock. Why, boy, thou lookest as if thou wert half starved, like a 
shotten herring. 

Fincu. One had need have the constitution of a horse to go through 
the business. Since the favorite child-getter was disabled by a mishap, 
I have picked up a little money by helping the ladies to a pregnancy 
against their being called down to sentence. But if a man cannot get an 
honest livelihood any easier way, I am sure ’tis what I can’t undertake 
for another session. 

Lock. Truly, if that great man should tip off, ’twould be an irrepa- 
rable loss. The vigor and prowess of a knight-errant never saved half 
the ladies in distress that he hath done.— But, boy, cannot thou tell 
me where thy master is to be found? 

Fitcu. At his lock,** sir, at the Crooked Billet. 

Lock. Very well. I have nothing more with you. (Exit Fincu.) Tl 
go to him there, for I have many important affairs to settle with him; 
and in the way of those transactions, I’ll artfully get into his secret, so 
that Macheath shall not remain a day longer out of my clutches. 


ScENE IV. 
[Scene II.] A Gaming House.** 
(MACHEATH in a fine tarnished coat, BEN BupcE, Mat oF THE MINT.) 


Macu. I am sorry, gentlemen, the road was so barren of money. 
When my friends are in difficulties, I am always glad that my fortune 
can be serviceable to them. (Gives them money.) You see, gentlemen, 
I am not a mere court friend, who professes everything and will do 
nothing. 


86 A note in the first edition reads, “A cant word, signifying a warehouse 
where stolen goods are deposited.” 

87 Jt should be observed that many of the acting versions of the play omitted 
the following scene and Scene III, and skipped to Scene IV, page 159. 
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Air IV [XLIV].8 — Lillibullero. 


The modes of the court so common are grown *® 
That a true friend can hardly be met; 
Friendship for interest is but a loan, 
Which they let out for what they can get. 
’Tis true, you find, 
Some friends so kind, 
Who will give you good counsel themselves to defend. 
In sorrowful ditty, 
They promise, they pity, 
But shift you for money from friend to friend. 


But we, gentlemen, have still honor enough to break through the cor- 
ruptions of the world. And while I can serve you, you may command me. 

BEN. It grieves my heart that so generous a man should be involved 
in such difficulties as oblige him to live with such ill company and herd 
with gamesters. 

Mat. See the partiality of mankind! One man may steal a horse 
better than another look over a hedge. Of all mechanics, of all servile 
handicraftsmen, a gamester is the vilest. But yet, as many of the quality 
are of the profession, he is admitted amongst the politest company. I 
wonder we are not more respected. 

MacuH. There will be deep play to-night at Marybone, and con- 
sequently money may be picked up upon the road. Meet me there, and 
T’ll give you the hint who is worth setting. 

Mat. The fellow with a brown coat with a narrow gold binding, I 
am told, is never without money. 

Macu. What do you mean, Mat? Sure you will not think of med- 
dling with him! He’s a good honest kind of a fellow, and one of us. 

Ben. To be sure, sir, we will put ourselves under your direction. 

Macu. Have an eye upon the money-lenders. A rouleau *° or two 
would prove a pretty sort of an expedition. I hate extortion. 

88 In The Dancing Master, 1690. The music was composed by Henry Purcell. 
This was a controversial ballad which is said to have helped the cause of William 
of Orange against James II in 1688. pe. 

89 The words of this song, according to the Dowager Lady Townshend (cf. 


Macklin’s Memoirs) were written by Lord Chesterfield. 
90 A roll of coins in paper. 
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Mat. Those rouleaus are very pretty things. I hate your bank bills. 
There is such a hazard in putting them off. 

Macu. There is a certain man of distinction, who in his time hath 
nicked me out of a great deal of the ready. He is in my cash, Ben. I’ll 
point him out to you this evening, and you shall draw upon him for the 
debt. The company are met; I hear the dice-box in the other room. So, 
gentlemen, your servant. You’ll meet me at Marybone. 


SCENE V. 
[Scene III.] Peacuum’s Lock. 
(A table with wine, brandy, pipes, and tobacco.) 
PracuuM, LOCKIT. 


Lock. The Coronation ®t account, brother Peachum, is of so intri- 
cate a nature that I believe it will never be settled. 

PreacH. It consists indeed of a great variety of articles. It was worth 
to our people, in fees of different kinds, above ten instalments. This is 
part of the account, brother, that lies open before us. 

Lock. A lady’s tail of rich brocade! That, I see, is disposed of. 

PeacH. To Mrs. Diana Trapes, the tally-woman, and she will make 
a good hand on’t in shoes and slippers, to trick out young ladies upon 
their going into keeping. 

Lock. But I don’t see any article of the jewels. 

PreacH. Those are so well known that they must be sent abroad. 
You'll find them entered under the article of exportation. As for the 
snuffboxes, watches, swords, etc., I thought it best to enter them under 
their several heads. 

Lock. Seven and twenty women’s pockets complete; with the sev- 
eral things therein contained; all sealed, numbered, and entered. 

PeacH. But, brother, it is impossible for us now to enter upon this 
affair. We should have the whole day before us. Besides, the account of 
the last half year’s plate is in a book by itself, which lies at the other 
office. 


91 George II was crowned in 1727, the year before the presentation of The 
Beggar’s Opera. 
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Lock. Bring us then more liquor. To-day shall be for pleasure; 
to-morrow for business. Ah, brother, those daughters of ours are two 
slippery hussies. Keep a watchful eye upon Polly, and Macheath in a 
day or two shall be our own again. 


Air V [XLV].°? — Down in the North Country, etc. 


What gudgeons are we men, 
Every woman’s easy prey! 

Though we have felt the hook, again 
We bite, and they betray. 


The bird that hath been trapped, 
When he hears his calling mate, 
To her he flies, again he’s clapped 

Within the wiry grate. 


PreacH. But what signifies catching the bird if your daughter Lucy 
will set open the door of the cage? 

Lock. If men were answerable for the follies and frailties of their 
wives and daughters, no friends could keep a good correspondence 
together for two days. This is unkind of you, brother; for among good 
friends, what they say or do goes for nothing. 


Enter a Servant. 


SERV. Sir, here’s Mrs. Diana Trapes wants to speak with you. 

PreacH. Shall we admit her, brother Lockit? 

Lock. By all means. She’s a good customer and a fine-spoken 
woman. And a woman who drinks and talks so freely will enliven the 
conversation. 

PeacH. Desire her to walk in. (Exit Servant.) 


ScENE VI. 
[Enter] Mrs. TRAPEs. 


PracH. Dear Mrs. Dye, your servant. One may know by your kiss 
that your gin is excellent. 


®2 According to Chappell, this air is in The Dancing Master as “ The Merry 
Milk Maids.” 
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Trapes. I was always very curious ** in my liquors. 

Lock. There is no perfumed breath like it. I have been long ac- 
quainted with the flavor of those lips, ha’n’t I, Mrs. Dye? 

Trapes. Fill it up. I take as large draughts of liquor as I did of love. 
I hate a flincher in either. 


Air VI [XLVI].°* —A shepherd kept sheep, etc. 


In the days of my youth I could bill like a dove, fa, la, la, etc. 
Like a sparrow at all times was ready for love, fa, la, la, etc. 
The life of all mortals in kissing should pass, 

Lip to lip while we’re young; then the lip to the glass, fa, etc. 


But now, Mr. Peachum, to our business. If you have blacks of any kind, 
brought in of late, mantoes,®® velvet scarfs, petticoats, let it be what it 
will, I am your chap; for all my ladies are very fond of mourning. 

PracH. Why, look ye, Mrs. Dye; you deal so hard with us that 
we can afford to give the gentlemen who venture their lives for the 
goods, little or nothing. 

Trapes. The hard times oblige me to go very near in my dealing. 
To be sure, of late years I have been a great sufferer by the Parliament. 
Three thousand pounds would hardly make me amends. The Act for 
destroying the Mint was a severe cut upon our business. Till then, if a 
customer stepped out of the way, we knew where to have her. No doubt 
you know Mrs. Coaxer. There’s a wench now —till to-day — with a 
good suit of clothes of mine upon her back, and I could never set eyes 
upon her for three months together. Since the Act too against imprison- 
ment for small sums, my loss there too hath been very considerable, and 
it must be so, when a lady can borrow a handsome petticoat, or a clean 
gown, and I not have the least hank upon her! And, o’ my conscience, 
now-a-days most ladies take a delight in cheating, when they can do it 
with safety. 

PeacH. Madam, you had a handsome gold watch of us t’other day 
for seven guineas. Considering we must have our profit, to a gentleman 
upon the road a gold watch will be scarce worth the taking. 


98 Careful; cf. the Latin curare. 
94 In Pills, 1707. 
95 Mantles or cloaks. 
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Trapes. Consider, Mr. Peachum, that watch was remarkable, and 
not of very safe sale. If you have any black velvet scarfs, they are a 
handsome winterwear and take with most gentlemen who deal with my 
customers. ’Tis I that put the ladies upon a good foot. ’Tis not youth 
or beauty that fixes their price. The gentlemen always pay according 
to their dress, from half a crown to two guineas; and yet those hussies 
make nothing of bilking of me. Then too — allowing for accidents — 
I have eleven fine customers now down under the surgeon’s hands. What 
with fees and other expenses, there are great goings-out and no 
comings-in and not a farthing to pay for at least a month’s clothing. 
We run great risks, great risks indeed. 

PracH. As I remember, you said something just now of Mrs. Coaxer. 

Trapes. Yes, sir. To be sure I stripped her of a suit of my own 
clothes about two hours ago and have left her as she should be, in her 
shift, with a lover of hers at my house. She called him upstairs as he 
was going to Marybone in a hackney coach. And I hope, for her own 
sake and mine, she will persuade the Captain to redeem her, for the 
Captain is very generous with the ladies. 

Lock. What captain? 

Trapes. He thought I did not know him. An intimate acquaintance 
of yours, Mr. Peachum. Only Captain Macheath, as fine as a lord. 

PreacH. ‘To-morrow, dear Mrs. Dye, you shall set your own price 
upon any.of the goods you like. We have at least half a dozen velvet 
scarfs, and all at your service. Will you give me leave to make you a 
present of this suit of night-clothes for your own wearing? — But are 
you sure it is Captain Macheath? 

Trapes. Though he thinks I have forgot him, nobody knows him 
better. I have taken a great deal of the Captain’s money in my time at 
second-hand, for he always loved to have his ladies well dressed. 

Preacu. Mr. Lockit and I have a little business with the Captain. 
You understand me. And we will satisfy you for Mrs. Coaxer’s debt. 

Lock. Depend upon it; we will deal like men of honor. 

Trapes.: I don’t inquire after your affairs; so, whatever happens, I 
wash my hands on’t. It hath always been my maxim that one friend 
should assist another. But, if you please, I'll take one of the scarfs 
home with me. ’Tis always good to have something in hand. 
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ScENE VII. 
[SceNnE IV.] Newgate. 


Lucy. Jealousy, rage, love, and fear are at once tearing me to pieces. 
How I am weather-beaten and shattered with distresses! 


Air VII [XLVII].°°— One evening, having lost my way, etc. 


I’m like a skiff on the ocean tossed, 
Now high, now low, with each billow borne, 
With her rudder broke, and her anchor lost, 
Deserted and all forlorn. 
96 This air is in the second volume of The Dancing Master, 1718. One of the 


titles was Walpole. It is this air on which the overture of The Beggar’s Opera is 
based. The melody is as follows: 
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While thus I lie rolling and tossing all night, 
That Polly lies sporting on seas of delight! 
Revenge, revenge, revenge, 
Shall appease my restless sprite. 


I have the ratsbane ready. I run no risk; for I can lay her death upon 
the gin, and so many die of that naturally that I shall never be called 
in question. But say I were to be hanged, I never could be hanged for 
anything that would give me greater comfort than the poisoning that 
slut. 

Enter Fiucu. 


Frtcu. Madam, here’s Miss Polly come to wait upon you. 
Lucy. Show her in. (Exit Fiucu.) 


ScENE VIII. 
Enter Powty. 


Lucy. Dear madam, your servant. I hope you will pardon my pas- 
sion when I was so happy to see you last. I was so over-run with the 
spleen that I was perfectly out of myself. And really when one hath the 
spleen, everything is to be excused by a friend. 


Air VIII [XLVIII].°7 — Now Roger, I’ll tell thee because thou’rt 
my son. 


When a wife’s in her pout, 
(As she’s sometimes, no doubt) 
The good husband, as meek as a lamb, 
Her vapors to still, 
First grants her her will, 
And the quieting draught is a dram. 
Poor man! And the quieting draught is a dram. 


— I wish all our quarrels might have so comfortable a reconciliation. 
Potty. I have no excuse for my own behavior, madam, but my mis- 
fortunes. And really, madam, I suffer too upon your account. 


97 Origin unknown. 
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Lucy. But, Miss Polly, in the way of friendship, will you give me 
leave to propose a glass of cordial to you? 

Potty. Strong waters are apt to give me the headache. I hope, 
madam, you will excuse me. 

Lucy. Not the greatest lady in the land could have better in her 
closet, for her own private drinking. You seem mighty low in spirits, 
my dear. 

Potty. I am sorry, madam, my health will not allow me to accept 
of your offer. I should not have left you in the rude manner I did when 
we met last, madam, had not my papa hauled me away so unexpectedly. 
I was indeed somewhat provoked and perhaps might use some expres- 
sions that were disrespectful. But really, madam, the Captain treated 
me with so much contempt and cruelty that I deserved your pity rather 
than your resentment. 

Lucy. But since his escape, no doubt all matters are made up again. 
Ah, Polly! Polly! ’Tis I am the unhappy wife, and he loves you as if 
you were only his mistress. 

Potty. Sure, madam, you cannot think me so happy as to be the 
object of your jealousy. A man is always afraid of a woman who loves 
him too well, so that I must expect to be neglected and avoided. 

Lucy. Then our cases, my dear Polly, are exactly alike. Both of us 
indeed have been too fond. 


Air IX [XLIX].°* — O Bessy Bell. 


Potty. A curse attend that woman’s love 
Who always would be pleasing. 
Lucy. The pertness of the billing dove, 
Like tickling, is but teasing. 
Potty. What then in love can woman do? 
Lucy. If we grow fond, they shun us. 
Potty. And when we fly them, they pursue; 
Lucy. But leave us when they’ve won us. 


Love is so very whimsical in both sexes that it is impossible to 
be lasting. But my heart is particular and contradicts my own 
observation. 


98 In Orpheus Caledonius; the song is attributed to Allan Ramsay. 
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Potty. But really, Mistress Lucy, by his last behavior, I think I 
ought to envy you. When I was forced from him, he did not show the 
least tenderness. But perhaps he hath a heart not capable of it. 


Air X [L].°°— Would fate to me Belinda give — 


Among the men, coquets we find 
Who court by turns all womankind; 
And we grant all their hearts desired 
When they are flattered and admired. 


The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and that is a love no other 
whatever can dispossess. I fear, my dear Lucy, our husband is one of 
those. 

Lucy. Away with these melancholy reflections! Indeed, my dear 
Polly, we are both of us a cup too low. Let me prevail upon you to 
accept of my offer. 


Air XI [LI].*°° — Come, sweet lass, etc. 


Come, sweet lass 
Let’s banish sorrow 
Till to-morrow. 
Come, sweet lass, 
Let’s take a chirping glass. 
Wine can clear 
The vapors of despair 
And make us light as air; 
Then drink, and banish care. 


I can’t bear, child, to see you in such low spirits. And I must persuade 
you to what I know will do you good. (Aside.) I shall now soon be even 
with the hypocritical strumpet. ( Exit.) 
Potty. All this wheedling of Lucy cannot be for nothing. At this 
time, too, when I know she hates me! The dissembling of a woman is 


°° Composed by John Wilford, about 1710. In Ramsay’s Tea-Table Miscellany, 
1724. 
100 In Pills, 1699. 
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always the forerunner of mischief. By pouring strong waters down my 
throat, she thinks to pump some secrets out of me. Ill be upon my 
guard and won’t taste [a] drop of her liquor, I’m resolved. 


Enter Lucy with strong waters. 


Lucy. Come, Miss Polly. 

Potty. Indeed, child, you have given yourself trouble to no pur- 
pose. You must, my dear, excuse me. 

Lucy. Really, Miss Polly, you are [as] squeamishly affected about 
taking a cup of strong waters as a lady before company. I vow, Polly, 
I shall take it monstrously ill if you refuse me. Brandy and men (though 
women love them never so well) are always taken by us with some 
reluctance — unless ’tis in private. 

Potty. I protest, madam, it goes against me. What do I see! 
Macheath again in custody! Now every glimmering of happiness is lost. 
(Drops the glass of liquor on the ground.) 

Lucy. (Aside.) Since things are thus, I’m glad the wench hath 
escaped; for, by this event, ’tis plain she was not happy enough to 
deserve to be poisoned. 


ScENE IX. 
Enter Locxit, MACHEATH, PEAcHUM."?! 


Lock. Set your heart to rest, Captain. You have neither the chance 
of love or money for another escape, for you are ordered to be called 
down upon your trial immediately. 

Pracu. Away, hussies! This is not a time for a man to be ham- 
pered with his wives. You see, the gentleman is in chains already. 

Lucy. O husband, husband, my heart longed to see thee; but to see 
thee thus distracts me! 

Potty. Will not my dear husband look upon his Polly? Why hadst 
thou not flown to me for protection? With me thou hadst been safe. 


101 One of Hogarth’s pictures is his interpretation of this scene. Polly and 
Lucy are kneeling before their fathers and begging for Macheath’s freedom. 
Macheath stands, manacled, between them. On either side of the picture are the 
ladies and gentlemen in the stage boxes. At the top of the picture is a shield and 
the streamer with the legend, Veluti in seculum utile dulci. 
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Air XII [LII].*°* — The last time I went o’er the moor. 


Potty. Hither, dear husband, turn your eyes. 


Lucy. Bestow one glance to cheer me. 
Potty. Think, with that look thy Polly dies. 
Lucy. O shun me not — but hear me. 
Potity. ’Tis Polly sues. 

Lucy. Tis Lucy speaks. 

POoLLy. Is thus true love requited? 

Lucy. My heart is bursting. 

POLLY. Mine too breaks. 


Lucy. Must I— 
PoLuy. Must I be slighted? 


Macu. What would you have me say, ladies? You see this affair 
will soon be at an end without my disobliging either of you. 

PeacH. But the settling this point, Captain, might prevent a law- 
suit between your two widows. 


Air XIII [LIIT].*°* — Tom Tinker’s my true love. 


Macu. Which way shall I turn me? — How can I decide? 
Wives, the day of our death, are as fond as a bride. 
One wife is too much for most husbands to hear, 
But two at a time there’s no mortal can bear. 
This way, and that way, and which way I will, 
What would comfort the one, t’other wife would take ill. 


Potty. But if his own misfortunes have made him insensible to 
mine, a father sure will be more compassionate. Dear, dear sir, sink the 
material evidence and bring him off at his trial. Polly upon her knees 
begs it of you. 


Air XIV [LIV].‘°*— I am a poor shepherd undone. 


When my hero in court appears, 
And stands arraigned for his life; 

Then think of poor Polly’s tears; 
For ah! poor Polly’s his wife. . 


102 In Orpheus Caledonius (1725-26). 
108 In Pills, 1714. : 104 In Pills, 1714. 
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Like the sailor he holds up his hand, 
Distressed on the dashing wave. 
To die a dry death at land, 
Is as bad as a watery grave. 
And alas, poor Polly! 
Alack, and well-a-day! 
Before I was in love, 
Oh! every month was May. 


Lucy. If Peachum’s heart is hardened, sure you, sir, will have 
more compassion on a daughter. I know the evidence is in your power. 
How then can you be a tyrant to me? ( Kneeling.) 


Air XV [LV].1°°— Ianthe the lovely, etc. 


When he holds up his hand arraigned for his life, 
Oh, think of your daughter, and think I’m his wife! 
What are cannon, or bombs, or clashing of swords? 
For death is more certain by witnesses’ words. 

Then nail up their lips; that dread thunder allay; 
And each month of my life will hereafter be May. 


Locx. Macheath’s time is come, Lucy. We know our own affairs; 
therefore let us have no more whimpering or whining. 


Air XVI [LVI].*°° —A cobbler there was, etc. 


Ourselves, like the great, to secure a retreat, 
When matters require it, must give up our gang. 
And good reason why, 
Or, instead of the fry, 
Even Peachum and I, 
Like poor petty rascals, might hang, hang; 
Like poor petty rascals, might hang. 


105 In English Ballads, 1790, Volume IV (British Museum); the air is by 
John Barrett. 

106 This song is not in the first edition. It may have been taken from Watts’ 
Musical Miscellany, 1729. The first line is, “ A cobbler there was, and he lived 
in a stall.” It first appears in the third edition of The Beggar’s Opera. 
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PeacuH. Set your heart at rest, Polly. Your husband is to die to-day; 
therefore, if you are not already provided, ’tis high time to look about 
for another. There’s comfort for you, you slut! 

Lock. We are ready, sir, to conduct you to the Old Bailey. 


Air XVII [LVII].*°? — Bonny Dundee. 


Macu. The charge is prepared; the lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged —a terrible show! 
I go, undismayed. For death is a debt, 
A debt on demand. So take what I owe. 
Then farewell, my love. Dear charmers, adieu. 
Contented I die. "Tis the better for you. 
Here ends all dispute the rest of our lives, 
For this way at once I please all my wives. 


Now, gentlemen, I am ready to attend you. 


(Exeunt MAcHEATH, LockitT, and PEACHUM; enter FILCH.) 


SCENE X. 


Potty. Follow them, Filch, to the court. And when the trial is over, 
bring me a particular account of his behavior and of everything that 
happened. You’ll find me here with Miss Lucy. (Exit Fiucu.) But why 
is all this music? 

Lucy. The prisoners whose trials are put off ’till next session are 
diverting themselves. 

Potty. Sure there is nothing so charming as music! I’m fond of it 
to distraction! But, alas! now all mirth seems an insult upon my afflic- 
tion. Let us retire, my dear Lucy, and indulge our sorrows. The noisy 
crew, you see, are coming upon us. (Exeunt.) 


A dance of prisoners in chains, etc.1°* 


107 In Pills, 1707. 
108 In some of the acting versions, this dance was put with a a petting 
and made a scene by itself. 
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ScENE XI. 
[SceNnE V.] The condemned Hold. 


MACHEATH, in a melancholy posture. 


Air XVIII [LVIII].*°° — Happy Groves. 


O cruel, cruel, cruel case! 
Must I suffer this disgrace? 


Air XIX [LIX].1*° — Of all the girls that are so smart. 


Of all the friends in time of grief, 
When threatening death looks grimmer, 
Not one so sure can bring relief, 
As this best friend, a brimmer. (Drinks.) 


Air XX [LX].™! — Britons strike home. 


Since I must swing, I scorn, I scorn to wince or whine. ( Rises.) 


Air XXI [LXT].1!*— Chevy Chase. 


But now again my spirits sink; 
Ill raise them high with wine. (Drinks glass of wine.) 


Air XXII [LXII].11* — To old Sir Simon the King. 


But valor the stronger grows, 
The stronger liquor we’re drinking; 
And how can we feel our woes, 
When we’ve lost the trouble of thinking? (Drinks.) 


109 Tn Pills, 1712, as “ The Pilgrim, Tune by Mr. John Barrett.” 

110 The originai words and music are by Henry Carey, who died in 1743. The 
song is Sally in our Alley (Poems on Several Occasions. 1729). 

111 This air is by Purcell and was written for the opera Bonduca. 

112 Tn Pills, 1707. This famous ballad (Chevy Chase) Addison discusses in the 
Spectator, number 70. 

113 Tn Pills, 1699. This is an old Elizabethan ballad. 
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Air XXIII [LXIIT].11*— Joy to great Caesar. 


If thus —a man can die 
Much bolder with brandy. 
(Pours out a bumper of brandy.) 


Air XXIV [LXIV].1‘° — There was an old woman. 


So I drink off this bumper. And now I can stand the test, 
And my comrades shall see that I die as brave as the best. 
(Drinks.) 


Air XXV [LXV].‘°— Did you ever hear of a gallant sailor? 


But can I leave my pretty hussies 
Without one tear or tender sign? 


Air XXVI [LXVI].117 — Why are mine eyes still flowing? 


Their eyes, their lips, their busses 
Recall my love. — Ah, must I die! 


Air XXVII [LXVII].11® — Green Sleeves. 


Since laws were made for every degree,?® 
To curb vice in others, as well as me, 
I wonder we ha’n’t better company 

Upon Tyburn tree! 


But gold from law can take out the sting; 

And if rich men like us were to swing, 

’Twould thin the land, such numbers to string 
Upon Tyburn tree! 


Jattor. Some friends of yours, Captain, desire to be admitted. I 
leave you together. 

114 In Pills, 1709. 116 In Pills, 1707. 

115 Tn Pills, 1700. 117 In Pills, 17109. 

118 Based on the Elizabethan tune called Green Sleeves. Shakespeare refers to 
it in Merry Wives of Windsor. Act II, Scene 1, and Act’ V, Scene 5. It is in The 
Dancing Master, 1686. 

119 Sir Walter Scott tells us that Swift provided the words of this lyric. 
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SCENE XII. 
Enter BEN BupDGE and MAT oF THE MINT. 


Macu. For my having broke prison, you see, gentlemen, I am or- 
dered immediate execution. The sheriff’s officers, I believe, are now at 
the door. That Jemmy Twitcher should peach me, I own surprised me! 
’Tis a plain proof that the world is all alike, and that even our gang 
can no more trust one another than other people. Therefore, I beg you, 
gentlemen, look well to yourselves, for in all probability you may live 
some months longer. 

Mat. We are heartily sorry, Captain, for your misfortune. But ’tis 
what we must all come to. 

Macwu. Peachum and Lockit, you know, are infamous scoundrels. 
Their lives are as much in your power as yours are in theirs. Remember 
your dying friend! ’Tis my last request. Bring those villains to the 
gallows before you, and I am satisfied. 

Mat. We'll do’t. 

Enter JAILoR. 


Jattor. Miss Polly and Miss Lucy entreat a word with you. 
Macw. Gentlemen, adieu. 


(Exeunt BEN Bunce and Matt; enter Lucy and Potty.) 


ScENE XIII. 


Macu. My dear Lucy! My dear Polly! Whatsoever hath passed 
between us is now at an end. If you are fond of marrying again, the best 
advice I can give you is to ship yourselves off for the West Indies, where 
you'll have a fair chance of getting a husband a-piece, or, by good luck, 
two or three, as you like best. 

Potty. How can I support this sight! 

Lucy. There is nothing moves one so much as a great man in 
distress. 


Air XXVIII [LXVIII].12° — All you that must take a leap, etc. 


Would I might be hanged! 
POLLy. And I would so too! 
120 Jn Pills, 1714. 
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Lucy. To be hanged with you. 
POLLy. My dear, with you. 
Macu. Oh, leave me to thought! I fear! I doubt! 
I tremble! I droop! — See? My courage is out. 
(Turns up the empty bottle.) 
Potty. No token of love? 


Macu. See, my courage is out. (Turns up the empty pot.) 
Lucy. No token of love? 

Potty. Adieu. 

Lucy. Farewell. 

Macu. But hark! I hear the toll of the bell. 

CHoRUS. Tol de rol lol, etc. 


Jattor. Four women more, Captain, with a child a-piece! See, here 


they come. (Enter women and children.) 
Macu. What! Four wives more! This is too much. Here, tell the 
sheriff’s officers I am ready. (Exit MACHEATH guarded.) 
ScENE XIV. 


To them enter PLAYER and BEGGAR. 


Piay.- But, honest friend, I hope you don’t intend that Macheath 
shall be really executed. 

Bec. Most certainly, sir. To make the piece perfect, I was for doing 
strict poetical justice. Macheath is to be hanged; and for the other 
personages of the drama, the audience must have supposed they were 
all either hanged or transported. 

Piay. Why then, friend, this is a downright deep tragedy. The 
catastrophe is manifestly wrong, for an opera must end happily. 

Bec. Your objection, sir, is very just, and is easily removed. For 
you must allow that, in this kind of drama, ’tis no matter how absurdly 
things are brought about. So—. You rabble there, run and cry, “A 
reprieve! ” Let the prisoner be brought back to his wives in triumph. 

Pray. All this we must do, to comply with the taste of the town. 

Bec. Through the whole piece you may observe such a similitude 
of manners in high and low life that it is difficult to determine whether, 
in the fashionable vices, the fine gentlemen imitate the gentlemen of 
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the road, or the gentlemen of the road the fine gentlemen. Had the play 
remained, as I at first intended, it would have carried a most excellent 
moral. "[T'would have shown that the lower sort of people have their 
vices in a degree as well as the rich, and that they are punished for them. 


SCENE XV. 
To them, MACHEATH with Rabble, etc. 


Macu. So, it seems, I am not left to my choice but must have a 
wife at last. Look ye, my dears; we will have no controversy now. Let 
us give this day to mirth, and I am sure she who thinks herself my wife 
will testify her joy by a dance. 

Aut. Come! A dance! A dance! 

Macu. Ladies, I hope you will give me leave to present a partner 
to each of you. And, if I may without offense, for this time I take Polly 
for mine. (To Potiy.) And for life, you slut, for we were really married. 
As for the rest. — But at present keep your own secret. 


A DANCE. 


Air XXIX [LXIX].1*1— Lumps of pudding, etc.1*? 


Thus I stand like the Turk, with his doxies around; 
From all sides their glarices his passion confound; 
For black, brown, and fair, his inconstancy burns, 
And the different beauties subdue him by turns. 
Each calls forth her charms to provoke his desires; 
Though willing to all, with but one he retires. 

But think of this maxim, and put off your sorrow, 
The wretch of to-day may be happy to-morrow. 


Cuorus. But think of this maxim, etc. 


FINIS. 


121 In Pills, 1714. 
122 Because this air was so closely identified with the play, it was said that 
the Italian opera was driven off the stage by lumps of pudding. 
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OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


(1728-1774) 


Oliver Goldsmith was a genius in the garb of a clown. He was small of 
stature, awkward in carriage, and ugly of countenance. To add to the ugliness 
of his appearance, an attack of smallpox left his face badly marked. This 
clownishness of aspect was supplemented by a similar clownishness of manner, 
speech, and temperament. In the earlier years of his life, he was the mortifica- 
tion of his family; in his later years, he was the mortification of himself. 

Through the inelegance of his appearance and manner, there shot now and 
then, even in the days of his childhood, a spark of wit. His biographer, John 
Forster, narrates two illustrative incidents worth repeating. A visitor ex- 
claimed, “ Why Noll! You are become a fright. When do you mean to get 
handsome again? ” The question, when repeated, brought from Oliver the 
sally, ““I mean to get better, sir, when you do.” And at a dance, when Oliver 
felt inspired to take the floor to himself and do a few grotesque steps, the 
fiddler called out facetiously, “ Aesop!” whereupon the company roared in 
laughter. Oliver stopped, faced the scoffing musician, and cried out, 


“ Heralds! Proclaim aloud! All saying, 
See Aesop dancing, and his monkey playing,” 


and so through his life, the diamond of genius flashed truly from its setting 
of brass. 

At college — Trinity College, Dublin — he was a clown. Because of the 
poverty of his family, he was obliged to accept the menial position of a sizar; 
that is, as was true of Farquhar, he swept the floors and carried dishes and 
performed other humble functions of the servant. He added to the clumsiness 
of his position by getting into clumsy scrapes. In a college riot in 1747, 
started by some students who freed from arrest one of their number and who 
continued their lawlessness by an attack on the city jail, several persons lost 
their lives. Five students were expelled, and four, including Oliver Goldsmith, 
publicly rebuked. He followed this disgrace by another. Exhilarated by a 
trifling scholastic triumph, he gave a dancing party in his rooms, to which he 
invited young men and women. This was strictly against the discipline of the 
college. In the midst of the merriment, his fierce tutor, Theaker Wilder, 
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entered, collared him, and knocked him down. Thoroughly humbled, Gold- 
smith sold his books and ran away, soon to be returned to the college by his 
brother. After four years of difficulties, more or less similar, he received the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1740. 

Even under such circumstances, however, his genius sometimes came to his 
rescue. To make the cup of poverty and learning less bitter, he spent some 
ef his time writing street ballads, sold them for five shillings each, and stole 
forth at night to hear them sung by the chanters of the town. 

After he had been graduated, his genius seemed to wilt and his clownish- 
ness to thrive. His father, a Protestant clergyman, had died, and his mother 
had moved from Lissoy, in central Ireland, to Ballymahon. There Oliver now 
joined her; he ran errands, helped his brother teach school, and met his 
friends at the village inn to indulge in story telling, whist, singing, and other 
convivialities. Such was his life during the two years preceding his application 
for admission to the clergy. His application, however, was rejected on the 
ground that he had offended the bishop by wearing scarlet breeches. He lost 
a position as tutor in a private family by accusing one of its members of 
cheating at cards. Then, with thirty pounds, a good horse, and high hopes, 
he set out for Cork, intending to sail for America. In six weeks he reappeared 
at home, penniless, on the back of a bony animal which he called Fiddleback. 
Again he set forth, subsidized by his generous Uncle Contarine who had given 
him fifty pounds, to London to study law. He progressed as far as Dublin, 
where he lost all his money at gambling. Much to the chagrin of his family, 
he again returned home without money, but with a vast fund of experience 
and an unusual knowledge of human nature. 

His next ambition, furthered by. his Uncle Contarine, who must have been 
either exceptionally kind-hearted or very discerning of Oliver’s real worth, 
was to reach Edinburgh to study medicine. This time he arrived at his destina- 
tion, but, after renting lodgings and leaving his baggage, and after wandering 
around the town to see the sights, he found himself lost and could not remem- 
ber either the name of the street where he had rented his room or the name 
of his landlady. Only by meeting, by a happy chance, the porter who had 
carried his trunk from the coach, did he find his way back. His work here 
was apparently more successful than such a start would suggest. 

Eighteen fairly satisfactory months passed, when, with another generous 
contribution from Uncle Contarine, he left Edinburgh to continue his studies 
at Leyden, which he reached after many difficulties — he was arrested twice 
and almost shipwrecked once. Here he was much impressed with the career 
of the Danish writer, Baron de Holberg, especially with his obscure origin, 
his early poverty, his extensive travels through Europe on foot, and his final 
literary triumphs. Following in his footsteps, Goldsmith set out, without 
money, friends, or recommendation, but with a good voice, some skill with 
the flute, a sound body, and a stout heart, on a tour through France, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy. He made his way by singing or playing or gambling; or, 
for the reward of a night’s lodging and a meal, by disputing at one of the 
universities. In 1756, the vagabond returned to London — penniless, but not 
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witless, for in a short time he turned his experiences and observations into 
verse and in 1764 gave to the world his famous poem The Traveller. The 
genius was surpassing the clown. 

The remainder of his life was not a bed of roses, or even of straw. For the 
first few years in London, he was in turn a druggist’s assistant, a third-rate 
physician, a reader in Samuel Richardson’s printing establishment — this is 
the Samuel Richardson that was author of Pamela and Clarissa—a tutor, 
a hack writer, and altogether a jumping jack of all trades. He relied frequently 
on his medical training. He failed of appointment, however, to a medical post 
in India. He failed in an examination for a medical post in the navy. For this 
examination, we are told, he bought a new suit with funds which Griffiths, 
the publisher, had advanced with the understanding that Goldsmith would 
review four books, which Griffiths also provided. To help the wife of his 
landlord, to whom he was in arrears and who had been imprisoned for debt, 
Goldsmith pawned both his new suit and Griffiths’ books. Still later, on the 
advice of his friend the famous painter, Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, after 
having a new suit made for the occasion, engaged in the private practice of 
medicine. For his one patient, a Mrs. Sidebotham, he prescribed such a dose 
of medicine that the druggist refused to make it up. In a huff, he swore he 
would practice medicine no more. When he declared he was willing to 
prescribe only for his friends, he was advised, it is said, to let his friends 
alone, and prescribe only for his enemies. 

In connection with these hardships, mention might be made of his one 
apparent amour, in which he again figures as the clown. In 1769, he met the 
Hornecks, Mrs. Kane Horneck, a widow; her son, Charles, referred to as the 
“ Captain in Lace”’; and two beautiful daughters, Catherine, aged 19, known 
as “Little Comedy,” and Mary, aged 17, known as “ The Jessamy Bride.” 
Between Goldsmith, who was now forty-one years old, and the “ Jessamy 
Bride,’ Washington Irving has created an interesting romance, although 
Forster, Goldsmith’s best biographer, declares it to be largely fiction. Be that 
as it may, the fact remains that in the following year Goldsmith accompanied 
the family on a visit to France. A lawyer, Hickey by name, joined the party 
at Paris and made life miserable for Goldsmith by pricking him constantly 
with contemptuous witticisms. On the occasion of a dispute between these 
two men—in the presence of the charming “ Little Comedy” and “ The 
Jessamy Bride”’— about the distance between two points at the fountains 
of Versailles, Goldsmith proceeded to support his argument by jumping the 
distance, and forthwith fell sprawling into one of the fountains. At a later 
time, just after the presentation of She Stoops to Conquer, in 1773, Kenwick 
of the London Packet made a venomous attack on the playwright, saying 
among other things, “ Your poetic vanity is as unpardonable as your personal; 
would man believe it and would woman bear it, to be told that for hours the 
great Goldsmith would stand surveying his grotesque orang-outang figure in 
a pier-glass? Was but the lovely H k as much enamored, you would not 
sigh, my gentle swain, in vain.” In a fury, Goldsmith swept into the office 
of the Packet and declared his grievance to the publisher, Thomas Evans, a 
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Welshman. Evans pleaded ignorance and stooped as if to search for a copy of 
the libel, whereupon Goldsmith raised his cane and gave him a vigorous 
thwack. A fisticuff ensued, in which an oil lamp was pulled down and its 
contents splattered over the belligerents. Kenwick entered, separated them, 
and sent the battered Goldsmith home in a coach. To avoid further trouble, 
Goldsmith was compelled to contribute fifty pounds to a Welsh charity. 
Such incidents could inspire little romance in a belle of tender years, but 
there was no doubt a strong attachment between the young beauty and the 
awkward poet. When Goldsmith died, she clipped a lock of his hair and kept 
it in her possession until the time of her death. 

Goldsmith was a clown only in the garb; his heart was that of a genius. 
Like most clowns, he was a skilful observer, and he had the ability to describe, 
in a simple, good-natured, unobtrusive manner, the results of his observations. 
As an attestation of the fact, we need only glance at the subjoined list of his 
important works: 

1758 — Translation of the Memoirs of Jean Merteilhe of Bergerac. 

1759 —Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe. 

1759 — (October and November) — The Bee, periodical essays. 

1762 — The Citizen of the World, a series of Chinese letters written from 

1760 to 1762. 

1762 — The History of Mecklenburgh. 

1762 — Life of Nash. 

1764 — History of England, a series of letters from a nobleman to his son. 

1764 — The Traveller, a poem. 

1765 — Collected Essays. 

1766 — The Vicar of Wakefield, a novel. 

1768 — The Good Natured Man, a comedy. 

1770 — The Deserted Village, a poem. 

1773 — She Stoops to Conquer, a comedy. 

The posthumous works were: 

1774 — Retaliation. 

1776 — The Haunch of Venison. 

Of these the most enduring are The Bee and The Citizen of the World, 
periodical essays; The Traveller and The Deserted Village, two poems written 
in heroic couplets; The Vicar of Wakefield, his only novel; and The Good 
Natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer, his only original plays. (His 
Grumbler was an alteration of Charles Sedley’s play.) 

So well known as a literary man had he become by 1763 that when the 
great Literary Club was organized at that time he was chosen as one of the 
first members. Joshua Reynolds, we are told, was the Romulus of the Club; 
that is to say, according to Mrs. Thrale, one of Johnson’s biographers, 
Johnson gave him that title. The name, The Literary Club, was not adopted. 
until much later. The first membership quota was limited to nine, composed 
of Reynolds, Johnson, Hawkins, Beauclerc, Langton, Burke, Nugent, Chamier, 
and Oliver Goldsmith. After one year, Samuel Dyer was admitted, and the 
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limit of nine members was increased to that of twelve. At first they met every 
Monday night at seven at the Turk’s Head Tavern in Gerrard Street, the 
members taking turns at presiding. In 1772, they changed the day of meeting 
to Friday, and in the following year extended the membership to twenty; 
among the members later admitted were Garrick, the actor, and Boswell, 
Johnson’s biographer. Such was the famous club during Goldsmith’s life. 

Goldsmith belonged to another and less known literary club organized in 
1767. It met on Wednesdays at the Globe Tavern in Fleet Street. Among the 
other members were King, the comedian; Kelly, the dramatist; Eduard 
Thompson, writer of songs; and Richard Glover, a poet. 

Goldsmith died in 1774 and was buried at the Temple Church, although 
today his grave cannot be identified. Two years after his death, the Literary 
Club erected to his memory a monument beside that of John Gay in West- 
minster Abbey. The sculptor was Joseph Nollekens; the inscription was 
composed by Johnson. It includes the description of Goldsmith, “ who left 
scarcely any kind of writing untouched, and touched none that he did not 
adorn.” 
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TO SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Dear Sir, 

By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do not mean so much 
to compliment you as myself. It may do me some honor to inform the 
public that I have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may serve 
the interests of mankind also to inform them that the greatest wit may 
be found in a character, without impairing the most unaffected piety. 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for your partiality to this 
performance. The undertaking a comedy, not merely sentimental, was 
very dangerous;? and Mr. Colman,*® who saw this piece in its various 
stages, always thought it so. However, I ventured to trust it to the 
public; and, though it was necessarily delayed till late in the season, I 
have every reason to be grateful. 

I am, dear sir, 
Your most sincere friend 
And admirer, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


1 It was through Johnson’s good offices that She Stoops to Conquer was pro- 
duced. Colman had already returned the manuscript, and Goldsmith in desperation 
had submitted it to Garrick. Johnson then succeeded in urging Colman to produce 
the play. 

2 Dangerous because of the partiality of the public to the sentimental play. 

8 George Colman was the manager of Covent Garden Theater. 
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HARDCASTLE Mr. Shuter Lyn Harding 
HAasTINcs Mr. Dubellamy Horace Braham 
Tony LUMPKIN Mr. Quick Glenn Hunter 
Diccory Mr. Saunders O. P. Heggie 
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Mrs. HARDCASTLE Mrs. Green Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Miss HArRDCASTLE Mrs. Bulkley Fay Bainter 
Miss NEVILLE Mrs. Kniveton Patricia Collinge 
Mar Miss Williams Maria Carroll 
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PROLOGUE 4 
BY Davin Garrick ® 


Enter Mr. Woopwarp,° 
dressed in black and holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 


Excuse me, sirs, I pray —I can’t yet speak — 
I’m crying now — and have been all the week! 
’Tis not alone this mourning suit,” good masters; 
I’ve that within, for which there are no plasters! 
Pray would you know the reason why I’m crying? 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying! 
And if she goes, my tears will never stop; 

For as a player, I can’t squeeze out one drop. 

I am undone, that’s all — shall lose my bread. 
I'd rather, but that’s nothing — lose my head. 
When the sweet maid is laid upon the bier, 
Shuter ® and I shall be chief mourners here. 

To her a mawkish drab of spurious breed, 

Who deals in sentimentals, will succeed! 

Poor Ned and J are dead to all intents; 

We can as soon speak Greek as sentiments! 
Both nervous grown, to keep our spirits up, 

We now and then take down a hearty cup. 


4 The prologue is an attack on the sentimental comedy like Hugh Kelly’s False 
Delicacy and Richard Cumberland’s West Indian. 
5 David Garrick (1716-1799) was an actor, manager, and playwright. 
6 Henry Woodward (1717-1777). 
7 Cf. Hamlet, Act I, Scene 2, ll. 77-86. 
“Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, .. . 
That can denote me truly... . 
But I have that within which passeth show.” 
8 Edward Shuter (1728-1776), referred to as Ned three lines below, played the 
part of Hardcastle. 
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What shall we do? — If Comedy forsake us, 
They'll turn us out, and no one else will take us. 
But why can’t I be moral? — Let me try. 
My heart thus pressing — fixed my face and eye 
With a sententious look, that nothing means, 
(Faces are blocks in sentimental scenes), 
Thus I begin — All is not gold that glitters; ° 
Pleasure seems sweet, but proves a glass of bitters. 
When ignorance enters, folly is at hand; 
Learning is better far than house and land. 
Let not your virtue trip; who trips may stumble. 
And virtue is not virtue, if she tumble. 

I give it up! — morals won’t do for me; 
To make you laugh I must play tragedy. 
One hope remains: hearing the maid was ill, 
A doctor*® comes this night to show his skill. 
To cheer her heart and give your muscles motion, 
He in five draughts prepared, presents a potion, 
A kind of magic charm — for be assured 
If you will swallow it, the maid is cured. 
But desperate the Doctor, and her case is, 
If you reject the dose, and make wry faces! 
This truth he boasts, will boast it while he lives, 
‘No poisonous drugs are mixed in what he gives. 
Should he succeed, you'll give him his degree; 
If not, within he will receive no fee! 
The college, you,’ must his pretensions back, 
Pronounce him regular or dub him quack. 


9 Cf. Merchant of Venice, Act II, Scene 7, line 65; Dryden’s Hind and the 
Panther; Middleton’s A Fair Quarrel, V, 1; Heywood’s Proverbs. 

10 For Goldsmith’s medical experience, see the biography preceding this play. 

11 The audience was to act as the College of Physicians. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER ” 
OR, 
THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT 


ACTH: 
ScENE [I.] A Chamber in an Old-fashioned House. 
Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Mr. HARDCASTLE. 


Mrs. Harp. I vow, Mr. Hardcastle, you are very particular. Is 
there a creature in the whole country but ourselves that does not 
take a trip to town now and then to rub off the rust a little? There’s 
the two Miss Hoggs and our neighbor, Mrs. Grigsby, go to take a 
month’s polishing every winter. 

Harp. Ay, and bring back vanity and affectation to last them the 
whole year. I wonder why London cannot keep its own fools at home. 
In my time, the follies of the town crept slowly among us, but now 
they travel faster than a stagecoach. Its fopperies come down, not only 
as inside passengers, but in the very basket.1° 

Mrs. Harp. Ay, your times were fine times, indeed; you have been 
telling us of them for many a long year. Here we live in an old rumbling 
mansion, that looks for all the world like an inn but that we never see 
company. Our best visitors are old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s wife, and 
little Cripplegate, the lame dancing-master, and all our entertainment 
your old stories of Prince Eugene ** and the Duke of Marlborough. I 
hate such old-fashioned trumpery. 

Harp. And I love it. I love everything that’s old: old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine; and, I believe, Dorothy, (Tak- 
ing her hand.) you will own I have been pretty fond of an old wife. 

12 The title was suggested to Goldsmith by Dryden’s line, “ But kneels to 
conquer, and yet stoops to rise.” Other titles that he considered were The Old 
House, A New Inn; The Belle’s Stratagem; and The Mistakes of a Night. 

18 The basket, at the rear of the stagecoach, carried the baggage. Passengers 
sometimes rode in it. 

14 Prince Eugene of Savoy (1663-1736) aided Marlborough at Blenheim, 
Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 
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Mrs. Harp. Lord, Mr. Hardcastle, you’re forever at your Dorothy’s 
and your old wife’s. You may be a Darby,” but Ill be no Joan, I 
promise you. I’m not so old as you’d make me by more than one good 
year. Add twenty to twenty, and make money of that. 

Harp. Let me see; twenty added to twenty makes just fifty and 
seven! 

Mrs. Harp. It’s false, Mr. Hardcastle; I was but twenty when I 
was brought to bed of Tony, that I had by Mr. Lumpkin, my first hus- 
band, and he’s not come to years of discretion yet. 

Harp. Nor ever will, I dare answer for him. Ay, you have taught 
him finely! 

Mrs. Harp. No matter, Tony Lumpkin has a good fortune. My 
son is not to live by his learning. I don’t think a boy wants much learn- 
ing to spend fifteen hundred a year. 

Harp. Learning, quotha! A mere composition of tricks and mischief! 

Mrs. Harp. Humor, my dear, nothing but humor. Come, Mr. 
Hardcastle, you must allow the boy a little humor. 

Harp. I’d sooner allow him a horse-pond! If burning the footmen’s 
shoes, frighting the maids, and worrying the kittens, be humor, he has 
it. It was but yesterday he fastened my wig to the back of my chair, 
and when I went to make a bow, I popped my bald head in Mrs. 
Frizzle’s face! 16 

Mrs. Harp. And am I to blame? The poor boy was always too 
sickly to do any good. A school would be his death. When he comes 
to be a little stronger, who knows what a year or two’s Latin may do 
for him? 

Harp. Latin for him! A cat and fiddle! No, no, the alehouse and 
the stable are the only schools he’ll ever go to. 

Mrs. Harp. Well, we must not snub the poor boy now, for I believe 
we shan’t have him long among us. Anybody that looks in his face may 
see that he’s consumptive. 

Harp. Ay, if growing too fat be one of the symptoms. 

Mrs. Harp. He coughs sometimes. 

Harp. Yes, when his liquor goes the wrong way. 

Mrs. Harp. I’m actually afraid of his lungs. 

15 Darby and Joan were reputed to be models of contentment in marriage. 


16 According to a footnote in Forster’s biography, Book IV, Chapter 15, the 
daughter of Lord Clare played a similar trick on Goldsmith. ' 
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Harp. And truly, so am I, for he sometimes whoops like a speaking 
trumpet. (Tony hallooing behind the scenes.) Oh, there he goes, a very 
consumptive figure, truly! 


Enter Tony, crossing the stage. 


Mrs. Harp. Tony, where are you going, my charmer? Won’t you 
give papa and [ a little of your company, lovee? 

Tony. I’m in haste, mother; I cannot stay. 

Mrs. Harp. You shan’t venture out this raw evening, my dear; 
you look most shockingly. 

Tony. I can’t stay, I tell you. The Three Pigeons expects me down 
every moment. There’s some fun going forward. 

Harp. Ay, the alehouse, the old place; I thought so. 

Mrs. Harp. A low, paltry set of fellows. 

Tony. Not so low neither. There’s Dick Muggins the exciseman; 
Jack Slang the horse doctor; Little Aminadab, that grinds the music 
box; and Tom Twist, that spins the pewter platter. 

Mrs. Harp. Pray, my dear, disappoint them for one night, at 
least. 

Tony. As for disappointing them, I should not so much mind, but 
can’t abide to disappoint myself. 
Mrs. Harp. (Detaining him.) You shan’t go. 
Tony. I will, I tell you. 
Mrs. Harp. I say you shan’t. 
Tony. We'll see which is stronger, you or me. 
(Exit, hauling her out.) 


— 


HARDCASTLE, Solus. 


Harp. Ay, there goes a pair that only spoil each other. But is not 
the whole age in a combination to drive sense and discretion out of 
doors? There’s my pretty darling, Kate; the fashions of the times have 
almost infected her too. By living a year or two in town, she is as fond 
of gauze and French frippery as the best of them. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE. 


Harp. Blessings on my pretty innocence! Dressed out as usual, 
my Kate! Goodness! What a quantity of superfluous silk hast thou 
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got about thee, girl! I could never teach the fools of this age 
that the indigent world could be clothed out of the trimmings of the 
vain. 

Miss Harp. You know our agreement, sir. You allow me the 
morning to receive and pay visits and to dress in my own manner; and 
in the evening, I put on my housewife’s dress to please you. 

Harp. Well, remember I insist on the terms of our agreement; and, 
by-the-bye, I believe I shall have occasion to try your obedience this 
very evening. 

Miss Harp. I protest, sir, I don’t comprehend your meaning. 

Harp. Then, to be plain with you, Kate, I expect the young gentle- 
man I have chosen to be your husband from town this very day. I have 
his father’s letter, in which he informs me his son is set out, and that 
he intends to follow himself shortly after. 

Miss Harp. Indeed! I wish I had known something of this before. 
Bless me, how shall I behave? It’s a thousand to one I shan’t like him; 
our meeting will be so formal, and so like a thing of business that I shall 
find no room for friendship or esteem. 

Harp. Depend upon it, child, I’ll never control your choice; but 
Mr. Marlow, whom I have pitched upon, is the son of my old friend, 
Sir Charles Marlow, of whom you have heard me talk so often. The 
young gentleman has been bred a scholar and is designed for an em- 
ployment in the service of his country. I am told he’s a man of an 
excellent understanding. 

Miss Harp. Is he? \ 

Harp. Very generous. 

Miss Harp. I believe I shall like him. 

Harp. Young and brave. 

Miss Harp. I’m sure I shall like him. 

Harp. And very handsome. 

Miss Harp. My dear papa, say no more. (Kissing his hand.) He’s 
mine; I[’ll have him! 

Harp. And, to crown all, Kate, he’s one of the most bashful and 
reserved young fellows in all the world. 

Miss Harp. Eh! you have frozen me to death again. That word 
reserved has undone all the rest of his accomplishments. A reserved 
lover, it is said, always makes a suspicious husband. 

Harp. On the contrary, modesty seldom resides in a breast that is 
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not enriched with nobler virtues. It was the very feature in his character 
that first struck me. 

Miss Harp. He must have more striking features to catch me, I 
promise you. However, if he be so young, so handsome, and so every- 
thing, as you mention, I believe he’ll do still. I think Ill have him. 

Harp. Ay, Kate, but there is still an obstacle. It’s more than an 
even wager, he may not have you. 

Miss Harp. My dear papa, why will you mortify one so? Well, if 
he refuses, instead of breaking my heart at his indifference, I'll only 
break my glass for its flattery, set my cap to some newer fashion, and 
look out for some less difficult admirer. 

Harp. Bravely resolved! In the meantime, I’ll go prepare the serv- 
ants for his reception: As we seldom see company, they want as much 
training as a company of recruits the first day’s muster. (Exit.) 


Miss HArRDCASTLE, sola. 


Miss Harp. Lud, this news of papa’s puts me all in a flutter. 
Young, handsome, these he put last, but I put them foremost. Sensible, 
good-natured, I like all that. But then reserved and sheepish, that’s 
much against him. Yet, can’t he be cured of his timidity by being taught 
‘to be proud of his wife? Yes, and can’t I—. But I vow I’m disposing 
of the husband before I have secured the lover! 


Enter Miss NEVILLE. 


Miss Harp. I’m glad you’re come, Neville, my dear. Tell me, 
Constance, how do I look this evening? Is there anything whimsical 
about me? Is it one of my well looking days, child? Am I in face today? 

Miss Nev. Perfectly, my dear. Yet, now I look again — bless 
me! Sure no accident has happened among the canary birds or the gold- 
fishes? Has your brother or the cat been meddling? Or has the last novel 
been too moving? 

Miss Harp. No; nothing of all this. I have been threatened — I 
can scarce get it out —I have been threatened with a lover! 

Miss Nev. And his name— 

Miss Harp. Is Marlow. 

Miss Nev. Indeed! 

Miss Harp. The son of Sir Charles Marlow. 
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Miss Nev. As I live, the most intimate friend of Mr. Hastings, my 
admirer. They are never asunder. I believe you must have seen him 
when we lived in town. 

Miss Harp. Never. 

Miss Nev. He’s a very singular character, I assure you. Among 
women of reputation and virtue, he is the modestest man alive; but his 
acquaintances give him a very different character among creatures of 
another stamp. You understand me. 

Miss Harp. An odd character, indeed! I shall never be able to 
manage him. What shall I do? Pshaw, think no more of him, but trust 
to occurrences for success. But how goes on your own affair, my dear? 
Has my mother been courting you for my brother Tony, as usual? 

Miss Nev. I have just come from one of our agreeable téte-d- 
tétes. She has been saying a hundred tender things and setting off her 
pretty monster as the very pink of perfection. 

Miss Harp. And her partiality is such that she actually thinks him 
so. A fortune like yours is no small temptation. Besides, as she has the 
sole management of it, I’m not surprised to see her unwilling to let it 
go out of the family. 

Miss Nev. A fortune like mine, which chiefly consists in jewels, 
is no such mighty temptation. But, at any rate, if my dear Hastings be 
but constant, I make no doubt to be too hard for her at last. However, 
I let her suppose that I am in love with her son, and she never once 
dreams that my affections are fixed upon another. 

Miss HArp. My good brother holds out stoutly. I could almost love 
him for hating you so. 

Miss Nev. It is a good-natured creature at bottom, and I’m sure 
would wish to see me married to anybody but himself. But my aunt’s 
bell rings for our afternoon walk round the improvements. Adlons. 
Courage is necessary, as our affairs are critical. 

Miss Harp. Would it were bed time and all were well. 

(Exeunt.) 
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ScENE [II.] An Alehouse Room. Several shabby fellows, with punch 
and tobacco. Tony at the head of the table, a little higher than the rest ; 
a mallet in his hand. 


Omnes. Hurrea, hurrea, hurrea, bravo! 

First FEttow. Now, gentlemen, silence for a song. The Squire is 
going to knock himself down for a song. 

OmneEs. Ay, a song, a song. 

Tony. Then I'll sing you, gentlemen, a song I made upon this ale- 
house, The Three Pigeons. 


SonG. 


Let schoolmasters puzzle their brains 
With grammar and nonsense and learning. 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 
Gives genus a better discerning. 
Let them brag of their heathenish gods, 
Their Lethes, their Stvxes, and Stygians ; 
Their Quis and their Quaes and their Quods. 
They’re all but a parcel of Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


When Methodist preachers ‘* come down, 
A-preaching that drinking is sinful, 
Ill wager the rascals a crown, 
They always preach best with a skinful. 
But when you come down with your pence, 
For a slice of their scurvy religion, 
Ill leave it to all men of sense, 
But you, my good friend, are the pigeon. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


Then come, put the jorum ** about, 
And let us be merry and clever; 


17 Through the efforts of John and Charles Wesley and George Whitefield, 
Methodism began about 1730 and spread rapidly. 
18 A large drinking-bowl. 
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Our hearts and our liquors are stout. 
Here’s the Three Jolly Pigeons forever. 
Let some cry up woodcock or hare, 
Your bustards, your ducks, and your widgeons ; 
But of all the birds in the air, 
Here’s a health to the Three Jolly Pigeons. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll! 


Omnes. Bravo, bravo! 

First Fetyt. The Squire has got spunk in him. 

SECOND FeLi. I loves to hear him sing, bekeays he never gives us 
nothing that’s Jow.'® 

Tuirp FreLty. Oh, damn anything that’s Jow; I cannot bear it! 

Fourtu Freiy. The genteel thing is the genteel thing at any time; 
if so be that a gentleman bees in a concatenation accordingly. 

Tuirp Feiu. I like the maxum of it, Master Muggins. What tho’ 
I am obligated to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all that. 
May this be my poison if my bear ever dances but to the very genteelest 
of tunes, Water Parted *° or the minuet in Ariadne.** 

SECOND FELL. What a pity it is the Squire is not come to his own. 
It would be well for all the publicans ** within ten miles round of him. 

Tony. Ecod, and so it would, Master Slang. I’d then show what it 
was to keep choice of company. 

SECOND Fetu. Oh, he takes after his own father for that. To be 
sure, old Squire Lumpkin was the finest gentleman I ever set my eyes 
on. For winding the straight horn or beating a thicket for a hare or a 
wench, he never had his fellow. It was a saying in the place that he 
kept the best horses, dogs, and girls in the whole county. 

Tony. Ecod, and when I’m of age, I’ll be no bastard, I promise you. 
I have been thinking of Bet Bouncer and the miller’s grey mare to 
begin with. But come, my boys, drink about and be merry, for you pay 
no reckoning. Well, Stingo, what’s the matter? 


Enter LANDLORD. 


19 This is another attack on the sentimental play, the tone of which was “ high ” 
and “ moral.” Boisterous comedy was considered low. 

20 A song in Arne’s opera, Artaxerxes, 1762. se 

21 An opera by Handel. 

22 The keeper of a public house, or inn, in England. ~ 
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Lanp. There be two gentlemen in a post-chaise at the door. 
They have lost their way upo’ the forest; and they are talking something 
about Mr. Hardcastle. 

Tony. As sure as can be, one of them must be the gentleman that’s 
coming down to court my sister. Do they seem to be Londoners? 

Lanp. I believe they may. They look woundily like Frenchmen. 

Tony. Then desire them to step this way, and I’ll set them right 
in a twinkling. (Exit LANDLoRD.) Gentlemen, as they mayn’t be good 
enough company for you, step down for a moment, and I’ll be with you 
in the squeezing of a lemon. 

(Exeunt Mob.) 
Tony, solus. 


Tony. Father-in-law has been calling me whelp and hound this half 
year. Now, if I pleased, I could be so revenged upon the old grumble- 
tonian. But then I’m afraid. Afraid of what? I shall soon be worth 
fifteen hundred a year, and let him frighten me out of that if he can! 


Enter LANDLORD, conducting MArLow and HastTINcs. 


Mart. What a tedious, uncomfortable day have we had of it! 
We were told it was but forty miles across the country, and we have 
come above threescore! 

Hast. And all, Marlow, from that unaccountable reserve of yours, 
that would not let us inquire more frequently on the way. 

Mart. I own, Hastings, I am unwilling to lay myself under an 
obligation to every one I meet and often stand the chance of an un- 
mannerly answer. 

Hast. At present, however, we are not likely to receive any 
answer. 

Tony. No offense, gentlemen. But I’m told you have been inquiring 
for one Mr. Hardcastle, in these parts. Do you know what part of the 
country you are in? 

Hast. Not in the least, sir, but should thank you for information. 

Tony. Nor the way you came? 

Hast. No, sir; but if you can inform us 

Tony. Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road you are going, 
nor where you are, nor the road you came, the first thing I have to 
inform you is — that you have lost your way. 
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Maru. We wanted no ghost to tell us that.** 

Tony. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to ask the place from 
whence you came? 

Marv. That’s not necessary towards directing us where we are to go. 

Tony. No offense; but question for question is all fair, you know. 
Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle a cross-grained, old- 
fashioned, whimsical fellow with an ugly face, a daughter, and a pretty 
son? 

Hast. We have not seen the gentleman, but he has the family you 
mention. 

Tony. The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talkative may- 
pole. The son, a pretty, well-bred, agreeable youth, that everybody is 
fond of. 

Mart. Our information differs in this. The daughter is said to be 
well-bred and beautiful; the son, an awkward booby, reared up and 
spoiled at his mother’s apron-string. 

Tony. He-he-hem— then, gentlemen, all I have to tell you is that 
you won’t reach Mr. Hardcastle’s house this night, I believe. 

Hast. Unfortunate! 

Tony. It’s a damned long, dark, boggy, dirty, dangerous way. 
Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr. Hardcastle’s. (Winking upon 
the LANDLORD.) Mr. Hardcastle’s of Quagmire Marsh, you understand 
me. 

Lanp. *° Master Hardcastle’s! Lack-a-daisy, my masters, you’re come 
a deadly deal wrong! When you came to the bottom of the hill, you 
should have crossed down Squash Lane. 

Marv. Cross down Squash Lane! 

Lanp. Then you were to keep straight forward ’till you came to 
four roads. 

Maru. Come to where four roads meet! 

Tony. Ay, but you must be sure to take only one of them. 

Maru. O sir, you’re facetious. 

Tony. Then, keeping to the right, you are to go side-ways till you 
come upon Crack-skull Common. There you must look sharp for the 
track of the wheel and go forward till you come to Farmer Murrain’s 


23 Cf. Hamlet, Act I, Scene 5; “ There needs no ghost, my lord, comé from 
the grave : 
To tell us this.” 
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barn. Coming to the farmer’s barn, you are to turn to the right, and 
then to the left, and then to the right about again, till you find out the 
old mill 

Maru. Zounds, man, we could as soon find out the longitude! 4 

Hast. What’s to be done, Marlow? 

Maru. This house promises but a poor reception; though perhaps 
the landlord can accommodate us. 

Lanp. Alack, master, we have but one spare bed in the whole 
house. 

Tony. And to my knowledge, that’s taken up by three lodgers 
already. (After a pause in which the rest seem disconcerted.) I have 
hit it. Don’t you think, Stingo, our landlady could accommodate the 
gentlemen, by the fire-side, with — three chairs and a bolster? 

Hast. I hate sleeping by the fire-side. 

Maru. And I detest your three chairs and a bolster. 

Tony. You do, do you? — Then let me see! — What —if you go 
on a mile further, to the Buck’s Head, the old Buck’s Head on the hill, 
one of the best inns in the whole county? 

Hast. O ho! so we have escaped an adventure for this night, 
however. 

Lanp. (Apart to Tony.) Sure, you ben’t sending them to your 
father’s as an inn, be you? 

Tony. Mum, you fool, you. Let them find that out. (To them.) 
You have only to keep on straight forward till you come to a large 
old house by the roadside. You'll see a pair of large horns over 
the door. That’s the sign. Drive up the yard and call stoutly about 
you. 

Hast, Sir, we are obliged to you. The servants can’t miss the way? 

Tony. No, no; but I tell you, though, the landlord is rich, and 
going to leave off business; so he wants to be thought a gentleman, 
saving your presence, he! he! he! He’ll be for giving you his company, 
and, ecod, if you mind him, he’ll persuade you that his mother was an 
‘alderman, and his aunt a justice of peace! 

Lanp. A troublesome old blade, to be sure; but ’a keeps as good 
wines and beds as any in the whole country. 


24 By an act of Queen Anne, the sum of twenty thousand pounds was to be 
paid to the man who “found out the longitude,” a well-known problem of the 
century. John Harrison received the reward. 
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Mart. Well, if he supplies us with these, we shall want no further 
connection. We are to turn to the right, did you say? 

Tony. No, no; straight forward. I'll just step myself and show you 
a piece of the way. (To the Landlord.) Mum. 

Lanp. Ah, bless your heart, for a sweet, pleasant —damned mis- 
chievous son of a whore. 


END OF THE First Act. 
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ACT site 
ScENE [I.] An Old-fashioned House. 
Enter Harvcast te, followed by three or four awkward servants. 


Harp. Well, I hope you're perfect in the table exercise I have 
been teaching you these three days. You all know your posts and 
your places and can show that you have been used to good company 
without ever stirring from home. 

OmNEs. Ay, ay. 

Harp. When company comes, you are not to pop out and stare, and 
then run in again, like frighted rabbits in a warren. 

Omnes. No, no. 

Harp. You, Diggory, whom I have taken from the barn, are to 
make a show at the side-table; and you, Roger, whom I have advanced 
from the plough, are to place yourself behind my chair. But you’re not 
to stand so, with your hands in your pockets. Take your hands from 
your pockets, Roger; and from your head, you blockhead, you. See 
how Diggory carries his hands. They’re a little too stiff, indeed, but 
that’s no great matter. 

Dic. Ay, mind how I hold them. I learned to hold my hands 
this way, when I was upon drill for the militia. And so being upon 
drill — 

Harp. You must not be so talkative, Diggory. You must be all 
attention to the guests. You must hear us talk, and not think of talking; 
you must see us drink, and not think of drinking; you must see us eat, 
and not think of eating. 

Dic. By the laws, your worship, that’s perfectly unpossible. When- 
ever Diggory sees yeating going forward, ecod, he’s always wishing for 
a mouthful himself. 

Harp. Blockhead! Is not a bellyful in the kitchen as good as a 
bellyful in the parlor? Stay your stomach with that reflection. 

Dic. Ecod, I thank your worship, I'll make a shift to stay my 
stomach with a slice of cold beef in the pantry. 

Harp. Diggory, you are too talkative. Then, if I happen to say a 
good thing, or tell a good story at table, you must not all burst out 
a-laughing, as if you made part of the company. 
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Dic. Then, ecod, your worship must not tell the story of Ould 
Grouse in the gun-room; I can’t help laughing at that — he! he! he! — 
for the soul of me! We have laughed at that these twenty years — ha! 
ha! ha! 

Harp. Ha! ha! ha! The story is a good one. Well, honest Diggory, — 
you may laugh at that — but still remember to be attentive. Suppose 
one of the company should call for a glass of wine, how will you behave? 
A glass of wine, sir, if you please. (To Diccory.) — Eh, why don’t 
you move? 

Dic. Ecod, your worship, I never have courage till I see the eatables 
and drinkables brought upo’ the table, and then I’m as bauld as a lion. 

Harp. What, will nobody move? 

First Serv. I’m not to leave this pleace. 

SECOND SERV. I’m sure it’s no pleace of mine. 

THIRD SERV. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Dic. Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be mine. 

Harp. You numbskulls! And so, while, like your betters, you are 
quarrelling for places, the guests must be starved. O you dunces! I find 
I must begin all over again.— But don’t I hear a coach drive into the 
yard? To your posts, you blockheads! I’ll go in the meantime and give 
my old friend’s son a hearty reception at the gate. 

(Exit HARDCASTLE.) 

Dic. By the elevens, my pleace is gone quite out of my head! 
«Rocer. I know that my pleace is to be everywhere! 

First Serv. Where the devil is mine? 

SECOND Serv. My pleace is to be nowhere at all; and so Ize go 
about my business! 

(Exeunt SERVANTS, running about as if frighted, different ways.) 


Enter SERVANT with candles, showing in MarLow and HASTINGs. 


SERV. Welcome, gentlemen, very welcome. This way. 

Hast. After the disappointments of the day, welcome once more, 
Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and a good fire. Upon my word, 
a very well-looking house; antique but creditable. 

Mart. The usual fate of a large mansion. Having first ruined 
the master by good housekeeping, it at last comes to levy contributions 
as an inn. 

Hast. As you say, we passengers are to be taxed to pay all these 
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fineries. I have often seen a good sideboard, or a marble chimney-piece, 
tho’ not actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning confoundedly. 

Maru. ‘Travelers, George, must pay in all places. The only difference 
is that in good inns you pay dearly for luxuries; in bad inns you are 
fleeced and starved. 

Hast. You have lived pretty much among them. In truth, I have 
been often surprised that you who have seen so much of the world, with 
your natural good sense and your many opportunities, could never yet 
acquire a requisite share of assurance. 

Maru. The Englishman’s malady. But tell me, George, where could 
I have learned that assurance you talk of? My life has been chiefly 
spent in a college, or an inn, in seclusion from that lovely part of the 
creation that chiefly teach men confidence. I don’t know that I was 
ever familiarly acquainted with a single modest woman — except my 
mother. But among females of another class, you know 

Hast. Ay, among them you are impudent enough of all conscience! 

Maru. They are of ws, you know. 

Hast. But in the company of women of reputation I never saw such 
an idiot, such a trembler; you look for all the world as if you wanted 
an opportunity of stealing out of the room. 

Mart. Why, man, that’s because I do want to steal out of the room. 
Faith, I have often formed a resolution to break the ice and rattle away 
at any rate. But, I don’t know how, a single glance from a pair of fine 
eyes has totally overset my resolution. An impudent fellow may counter- 
feit modesty, but I'll be hanged if a modest man can ever counterfeit 
impudence. 

Hast. If you could but say half the fine things to them that I have 
heard you lavish upon the barmaid of an inn, or even a college bed- 
maker 

Maru. Why, George, I can’t say fine things to them. They freeze, 
they petrify me. They may talk of a comet, or a burning mountain, or 
some such bagatelle. But to me, a modest woman, dressed out in all her 
finery, is the most tremendous object of the whole creation. 

Hast. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, how can you ever expect 
to marry! 

Maru. Never, unless, as among kings and princes, my bride were 
to be courted by proxy. If, indeed, like an Eastern bridegroom, one were 
to be introduced to a wife he never saw before, it might be endured. 
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But to go through all the terrors of a formal courtship, together with 
the episode of aunts, grandmothers, and cousins, and at last.to blurt out 
the broad, staring question of Madam, will you marry me? No, no, 
that’s a strain much above me, I assure you! 

Hast. I pity you. But how do you intend behaving to the lady you 
are come down to visit at the request of your father? 

Maru. As I behave to all other ladies. Bow very low. Answer yes, 
or no, to all her demands. But for the rest, I don’t think I shall venture 
to look in her face till I see my father’s again. 

‘Hast. I’m surprised that one who is so warm a friend can be so 
cool a lover. 

Mart. To be explicit, my dear Hastings, my chief inducement down 
was to be instrumental in forwarding your happiness, not my own. Miss 
Neville loves you; the family don’t know you; as my friend you are 
sure of a reception; and let honor do the rest. 

Hast. My dear Marlow! But I’ll suppress the emotion. Were I a 
wretch, meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you should be the last 
man in the world I would apply to for assistance. But Miss Neville’s 
person is all I ask, and that is mine, both from her deceased father’s 
consent and her own inclination. 

Marit. Happy man! You have talents and art to captivate any 
woman. I’m doomed to adore the sex and yet to converse with the only 
part of it I despise. This stammer in my address and this awkward, 
prepossessing visage of mine can never permit me to soar above the 
reach of a milliner’s ’prentice or one of the duchesses *° of Drury Lane. 
Pshaw, this fellow here to interrupt us! 


Enter HARDCASTLE. 


Harp. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily welcome. Which is 
Mr. Marlow? Sir, you’re heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, 
to receive my friends with my back to the fire. I like to give them a 
hearty reception, in the old style, at my gate. I like to see their horses 
and trunks taken care of. 

Maru. (Aside.) He has got our names from the servants already. 
(To him.) We approve your caution and hospitality, sir. (To Hast- 
1Ncs.) I have been thinking, George, of changing our traveling dresses 
in the morning. I am grown confoundedly ashamed of mine. 

25 Women of no character who frequented Drury Lane. 
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Harp. I beg, Mr. Marlow, you’ll use no ceremony in this house. 

Hast. I fancy, George, you’re right; the first blow is half the 
battle. I intend opening the campaign with the white and gold. 

Harp. Mr. Marlow— Mr. Hastings — gentlemen — pray be under 
no constraint in this house. This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen. You may 
do just as you please here. 

Mart. Yet, George, if we open the campaign too fiercely at first, we 
may want ammunition before it is over. I think to reserve the em- 
broidery to secure a retreat. 

Harp. Your talking of a retreat, Mr. Marlow, puts me in mind of 
the Duke of Marlborough, when we went to besiege Denain.*° He first 
summoned the garrison. 

Maru. Don’t you think the ventre d’or waistcoat will do with the 
plain brown? 

Harp. He first summoned the garrison, which might consist of about 
five thousand men. 

Hast. I think not; brown and yellow mix but very poorly. 

Harp. I say, gentlemen, as I was telling you, he summoned the 
garrison, which might consist of about five thousand men. 

Mart. The girls like finery. 

Harp. Which might consist of about five thousand men, well ap- 
pointed with stores, ammunition, and other implements of war. “ Now,” 
says the Duke of Marlborough to George Brooks, that stood next to 
him — you must have heard of George Brooks — “ I'll pawn my duke- 
dom,” says he, ‘‘ but I take that garrison without spilling a drop of 
blood! ” So — 

Maru. What, my good friend, if you gave us a glass of punch in 
the meantime, it would help us to carry on the siege with vigor. 

Harp. Punch, sir! — (Aside.) This is the most unaccountable kind 
of modesty I ever met with! 

Maru. Yes, sir, punch! A glass of warm punch, after our journey, 
will be comfortable. This is Liberty Hall you know. 

Harp. Here’s cup, sir. 

Mart. (Aside.) So this fellow, in his Liberty Hall, will only let 
us have just what he pleases. 

Harp. (Taking the cup.) 1 hope you'll find it to your mind. I have 
prepared it with my own hands, and I believe you'll own the ingredients 

26 Marshall Villars here defeated the allies under Eugene, 1712. 
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are tolerable. Will you be so good as to pledge me, sir? Here, Mr. 
Marlow, here is to our better acquaintance! (Drinks.) 

Mart. (Aside.) A very impudent fellow this! But he’s a character, 
and I'll humor him a little. Sir, my service to you. (Drinks.) 

Hast. (Aside.) I see this fellow wants to give us his company, and 
forgets that he’s an innkeeper before he has learned to be a gentleman. 

Maru. From the excellence of your cup, my old friend, I suppose 
you have a good deal of business in this part of the country. Warm work, 
now and then, at elections, I suppose? 

Harp. No, sir, I have long given that work over. Since our betters 
have hit upon the expedient of electing each other, there’s no business 
for us that sell ale. 

Hast. So, then you have no turn for politics, I find. 

Harp. Not in the least. There was a time, indeed, I fretted myself 
about the mistakes of government, like other people; but, finding myself 
every day grow more angry, and the government growing no better, I 
left it to mend itself. Since that, I no more trouble my head about 
Heyder Ally*" or Ally Cawn,?* than about Ally Croaker.”® Sir, my 
service to you. 

Hast. So that with eating above stairs and drinking below, with 
receiving your friends within and amusing them without, you lead a 
good, pleasant, bustling life of it. 

Harp. I do stir about a great deal, that’s certain. Half the dif- 
ferences of the parish are adjusted in this very parlor. 

Maru. (After drinking.) And you have an argument in your cup, 
old gentleman, better than any in Westminster Hall. 

Harp. Ay, young gentleman, that and a little philosophy. 

Maru. (Aside.) Well, this is the first time I ever heard of an inn- ° 
keeper’s philosophy. 

Hast. So then, like an experienced general, you attack them on 
every quarter. If you find their reason manageable, you attack it with 
your philosophy; if you find they have no reason, you attack them with 
this. Here’s your health, my philosopher. ( Drinks.) 

Harp. Good, very good, thank you, ha! ha! Your generalship puts 
me in mind of Prince Eugene, when he fought the Turks at the battle 
of Belgrade.*° You shall hear — 

27 Sultan of Mysore, in southern India (1717-1782). . 


28 Subah, or governor, of Bengal, northeastern India. 
29 A well-known Irish song. 3° The battle of Belgrade was fought in 1717. 
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Maru. Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I believe it’s almost time 
to talk about supper. What has your philosophy got in the house for 
supper? 

Harp. For supper, sir! — (Aside.) Was ever such a request to a 
man in his own house! 

Maru. Yes, sir, supper, sir; I begin to feel an appetite. I shall make 
devilish work to-night in the larder, I promise you. 

Harp. (Aside.) Such a brazen dog, sure, never my eyes beheld. (To 
him.) Why, really, sir, as for supper I can’t well tell. My Dorothy and 
the cook-maid settle these things between them. I leave these kind of 
things entirely to them. 

Mart. You do, do you? 

Harp. Entirely. By the bye, I believe they are in actual consulta- 
tion upon what’s for supper this moment in the kitchen. 

Maru. Then I beg they’ll admit me as one of their privy council. 
It’s a way I have got. When I travel, I always choose to regulate my 
own supper. Let the cook be called. No offense, I hope, sir. 

Harp. Oh, no, sir, none in the least; yet, I don’t know how. Our 
Bridget, the cook-maid, is not very communicative upon these occasions. 
Should we send for her, she might scold us all out of the house. 

Hast. Let’s see your list of the larder, then. I ask it as a favor. I 
always match my appetite to my bill of fare. 

Maru. (Jo Harpcast te, who looks at them with surprise.) Sir, he’s 
very right, and it’s my way too. 

Harp. Sir, you have a right to command here. Here, Roger, bring 
us the bill of fare for to-night’s supper. I believe it’s drawn out. (Exit 
Rocer.) Your manner, Mr. Hastings, puts me in mind of my uncle, 
Colonel Wallop. It was a saying of his that no man was sure of his 
supper till he had eaten it. 

Hast. (Aside.) All upon the high ropes! His uncle a colonel! We 
shall soon hear of his mother being a justice of peace. (Re-enter RoGER.) 
But let’s hear the bill of fare. 

Marv. (Perusing.) What’s here? For the first course; for the second 
course; for the dessert. The devil, sir, do you think we have brought 
down the whole Joiners’ Company, or the Corporation of Bedford, to 
eat up such a supper? Two or three little things, clean and comfortable, 
will do. 

Hast. But let’s hear it. 
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Mart. (Reading.) For the first course, at the top, a pig and prune 
sauce. 

Hast. Damn your pig, I say! 

Maru. And damn your prune sauce, say I! 

Harp. And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, pig with prune 
sauce is very good eating. 

Maru. At the bottom, a calf’s tongue and brains. 

Hast. Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir; I don’t like 
them. 

Maru. Or you may clap them on a plate by themselves. I do. 

Harp. (Aside.) Their impudence confounds me. (To them.) Gentle- 
men, you are my guests; make what alterations you please. Is there 
anything else you wish to retrench or alter, gentlemen? 

Maru. Item: a pork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, a florentine, 
a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiff-taff-taffety cream! 

Hast. Confound your made dishes! I shall be as much at a loss in 
this house as at a green and yellow dinner at the French ambassador’s 
table. I’m for plain eating. 

Harp. I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you like, but if 
there be anything you have a particular fancy to — 

Maru. Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite that any one 
part of it is full as good as another. Send us what you please. So much 
for supper. And now to see that our beds are aired and properly taken 
care of. . 

Harp. I entreat you’ll leave all that to me. You shall not stir a step. 

Mart. Leave that to you! I protest, sir, you must excuse me; I 
always look to these things myself. 

Harp. I must insist, sir, you’ll make yourself easy on that head. 

Maru. You see I’m resolved on it. — (Aside.) A very troublesome 
fellow this, as ever I met with. 

Harp. Well, sir, I’m resolved at least to attend you. (Aside.) This 
may be modern modesty, but I never saw anything look so like old- 
fashioned impudence. (Exeunt Marrow and HARDCASTLE.) 


HASTINGS, solus. 


Hast. So I find this fellow’s civilities begin to grow troublesome. 
But who can be angry at those assiduities which are meant to please 
him? Ha! what do I see? Miss Neville, by all that’s happy! 
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Enter Miss NEVILLE. 


Miss Nev. My dear Hastings! To what unexpected good fortune, 
to what accident, am I to ascribe this happy meeting? 

Hast. Rather let me ask the same question, as I could never have 
hoped to meet my dearest Constance at an inn. 

Miss Nev. An inn! Sure you mistake! My aunt, my guardian, lives 
here. What could induce you to think this house an inn? 

Hast. My friend, Mr. Marlow, with whom I came down, and I 
have been sent here as to an inn, I assure you. A young fellow whom we 
accidentally met at a house hard by directed us hither. 

Miss Nev. Certainly it must be one of my hopeful cousin’s tricks, 
of whom you have heard me talk so often, ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Hast. He whom your aunt intends for you? He of whom I have 
such just apprehensions? 

Miss Nev. You have nothing to fear from him, I assure you. You’d 
adore him if you knew how heartily he despises me. My aunt knows it 
too and has undertaken to court me for him and actually begins to think 
she has made a conquest. 

Hast. Thou dear dissembler! You must know, my Constance, I 
have just seized this happy opportunity of my friend’s visit here to get 
admittance into the family. The horses that carried us down are now 
fatigued with their journey, but they’ll soon be refreshed; and then, if 
my dearest girl will trust in her faithful Hastings, we shall soon be 
landed in France, where even among slaves the laws of marriage are 
respected. 

Miss Nev. I have often told you that, though ready to obey you, 
I yet should leave my little fortune behind with reluctance. The greatest 
part of it was left me by my uncle, the India Director, and chiefly con- 
sists in jewels. I have been for some time persuading my aunt to let me © 
wear them. I fancy I’m very near succeeding. The instant they are put 
into my possession you shall find me ready to make them and myself 
yours. 

Hast. Perish the baubles! Your person is all I desire. In the mean- 
time, my friend Marlow must not be let into his mistake. I know 
the strange reserve of his temper is such that, if abruptly informed of 
it, he would instantly quit the house before our plan was ripe for 
execution. 
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Miss Nev. But how shall we keep him in the deception? Miss 
Hardcastle is just returned from walking; what if we still continue to 
deceive him? — This, this way! (They confer.) 


Enter MARrLow. 


Maru. The assiduities of these good people tease me beyond bear- 
ing. My host seems to think it ill manners to leave me alone and so 
he claps not only himself but his old-fashioned wife on my back. They 
talk of coming to sup with us, too; and then, I suppose, we are to run 
the gauntlet thro’ all the rest of the family.— What have we got 
here! 

Hast. My dear Charles! Let me congratulate you! The most for- 
tunate accident! Who do you think is just alighted? 

Maru. Cannot guess. 

Hast. Our mistresses, boy, Miss Hardcastle and Miss Neville. Give 
me leave to introduce Miss Constance Neville to your acquaintance. 
Happening to dine in the neighborhood, they called, on their return, 
to take fresh horses, here. Miss Hardcastle has just stepped into the 
next room and will be back in an instant. Wasn’t it lucky, eh? 

Maru. (Aside.) I have just been mortified enough of all conscience, 
and here comes something to complete my embarrassment. 

Hast. Well! but wasn’t it the most fortunate thing in the 
world? 

Mart. Oh, yes! Very fortunate — a most joyful encounter. — But 
our dresses, George, you know, are in disorder. What if we should post- 
pone the happiness till tomorrow? Tomorrow at her own house! — It 
will be every bit as convenient. And rather more respectful! — Tomor- 
row let it be. (Offering to go.) 

Miss Nev. By no means, sir. Your ceremony will displease her. 
The disorder of your dress will show the ardor of your impatience. 
Besides, she knows you are in the house and will permit you to see 
her. 

Maru. Oh,-the devil! How shall I support it? Hem! hem! Hastings, 
you must not go. You are to assist me, you know. I shall be con- 
foundedly ridiculous. Yet, hang it, I'll take courage! Hem! 

Hast. Pshaw, man, it’s but the first plunge, and all’s over! She’s 
but a woman, you know. 

Mart. And of all women she that I dread most to oe 
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Enter Miss Harpcastte, as returned from walking, a bonnet,*' etc. 


Hast. (Introducing them.) Miss Hardcastle, Mr. Marlow. I’m 
proud of bringing two persons of such merit together that only want to 
know, to esteem each other. 

Miss Harp. (Aside.) Now for meeting my modest gentleman with 
a demure face and quite in his own manner. (After a pause, in which 
he appears very uneasy and disconcerted.) I’m glad of your safe arrival, 
sir. I’m told you had some accidents by the way. 

Maru. Only a few, madam. Yes, we had some. Yes, madam, a good 
many accidents, but should be sorry — madam — or rather glad of any 
accidents — that are so agreeably concluded. Hem! 

Hast. (To him.) You never spoke better in your whole life. Keep 
it up, and I’ll insure you the victory. 

Miss Harp. I’m afraid you flatter, sir. You that have seen so much 
of the finest company can find little entertainment in an obscure corner 
of the country. 

Maru. (Gathering courage.) I have lived, indeed, in the world, 
madam; but I have kept very little company. I have been but an 
observer upon life, madam, while others were enjoying it. 

Miss Nev. But that, I am told, is the way to enjoy it at last. 

Hast. (To him.) Cicero never spoke better. Once more, and you 
are confirmed in assurance forever. 

Mart. (To him.) Hem! Stand by me then, and when I’m down, 
throw in a word or two to set me up again. 

Miss Harp. An observer, like you, upon life, were, I fear, dis- 
agreeably employed, since you must have had much more to censure 
then to approve. 

Maru. Pardon me, madam. I was always willing to be amused. The 
folly of most people is rather an object of mirth than uneasiness. 

Hast. (To him.) Bravo, bravo. Never spoke so well in your whole 
life. Well, Miss Hardcastle, I see that you and Mr. Marlow are going 
to be very good company. I believe our being here will but embarrass 
the interview. 

Maru. Not in the least, Mr. Hastings. We like your company of all 
things. (To him.) Zounds, George! sure you won’t go? How can you 
leave us? 


31 The bonnet hid her face. See Act III, Scene 1, page 223: “ My bonnet would 
have kept him from seeing me.” 
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Hast. Our presence will but spoil conversation; so we'll retire to 
the next room. (To him.) You don’t consider, man, that we are to 
manage a little téte-d-téte of our own. 

(Exeunt Hastincs and Miss NEVvILLe.) 

Miss Harp. (After a pause.) But you have not been wholly an 
observer, I presume, sir. The ladies, I should hope, have employed some 
part of your addresses. 

Mari. (Relapsing into timidity.) Pardon me, madam, I —I— I — 
as yet have studied — only — to — deserve them. 

Miss Harp. And that, some say, is the very worst way to obtain 
them. 

Maru. Perhaps so, madam. But I love to converse only with the 
more grave and sensible part of the sex.— But I’m afraid I grow 
tiresome. 

Miss Harp. Not at all, sir; there is nothing I like so much as grave 
conversation myself. I could hear it forever. Indeed, I have often been 
surprised how a man of sentiment could ever admire those light, airy 
pleasures, where nothing reaches the heart. 

Maru. It’s —a disease — of the mind, madam. In the variety of 
tastes there must be some who, wanting a relish for — um-a-um. 

Miss Harp. I understand you, sir. There must be some, who, want- 
ing a relish for refined pleasures, pretend to despise what they are 
incapable of tasting. 

Marr. My meaning, madam, but infinitely better expressed. And 
I can’t help observing — a 

Miss Harp. (Aside.) Who could ever suppose this fellow im- 
pudent upon some occasions. (To him.) You were going to observe, 
sir — 

Maru. I was observing, madam ——I protest, madam, I forget 
what I was going to observe. 

Miss Harp. (Aside.) I vow and so do I. (To him.) You were ob- 
serving, sir, that in this age of hypocrisy — something about hypocrisy, 
sir. 

Mart. Yes, madam. In this age of hypocrisy, there are few who 
upon strict inquiry do not—a—a—a 

Miss Harp. I understand you perfectly, sir. 

Maru. (Aside.) Egad, and that’s more than I do myself! ~ 

Miss Harp. You mean that in this hypocritical age there are few 
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that do not condemn in public what they practice in private, and think 
they pay every debt to virtue when they praise it. 

Maru. True, madam; those who have most virtue in their mouths 
have least of it in their bosoms. But I’m sure I tire you, madam. 

Miss Harp. Not in the least, sir; there’s something so agreeable 
and spirited in your manner, such life and force! — Pray, sir, go on. 

Maru. Yes, madam. I was saying that there are some occa- 
sions — when a total want of courage, madam, destroys all the — and 
puts us — upon a—a—a 

Miss Harp. I agree with you entirely. A want of courage upon 
some occasions assumes the appearance of ignorance and betrays us 
when we most want to excel. I beg you’ll proceed. 

Mart. Yes, madam. Morally speaking, madam— but I see Miss 
Neville expecting us in the next room. I would not intrude for the 
world. 

Miss Harp. I protest, sir, I never was more agreeably entertained 
in all my life. Pray go on. 

Maru. Yes, madam. I was but she beckons us to join her. 
Madam, shall I do myself the honor to attend you? 

Miss Harp. Well, then, I'll follow. 

Maru. (Aside.) This pretty smooth dialogue has done for me. 

( Exit.) 


Miss HarpDcastte, sola. 


Miss Harp. Ha! ha! ha! Was there ever such a sober, sentimentai 
interview? I’m certain he scarce looked in my face the whole time. Yet 
the fellow, but for his unaccountable bashfulness, is pretty well too. He 
has good sense, but then so buried in his fears that it fatigues one more 
than ignorance. If I could teach him a little confidence, it would be 
doing somebody that I know of a piece of service. But who is that some- 
body? — That, faith, is a question I can scarce answer. ( Exit.) 


Enter Tony and Miss NEvIL1E, followed by Mrs. HARDCASTLE 
and HASTINGS. 


Tony. What do you follow me for, Cousin Con? I wonder you’re 


not ashamed to be so very engaging. 
Miss Nev. I hope, cousin, one may speak to one’s own relations, 


and not be to blame. 
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Tony. Ay, but I know what sort of a relation you want to make me, 
though; but it won’t do. I tell you, Cousin Con, it won’t do; so I beg 
you'll keep your distance. I want no nearer relationship. (She follows, 
coquetting him, to the back scene.) 

Mrs. Harp. Well! I vow, Mr. Hastings, you are very enter- 
taining. There’s nothing in the world I love to talk of so much as 
London and the fashions, though I was never there myself. 

Hast. Never there! You amaze me! From your air and manner, 
I concluded you had been bred all your life either at Ranelagh,*” 
St. James’s, or Tower Wharf. 

Mrs. Harp. O sir! you’re only pleased to say so. We country per- 
sons can have no manner at all. I’m in love with the town, and that 
serves to raise me above some of our neighboring rustics. But who can 
have a manner that has never seen the Pantheon,** the Grotto Gardens, 
the Borough, and such places where the nobility chiefly resort? All I can 
do is to enjoy London at second-hand. I take care to know every téte-d- 
téte from the Scandalous Magazine, and have all the fashions as they 
come out, in a letter from the two Miss Rickets of Crooked Lane. Pray 
how do you like this head, Mr. Hastings? 

Hast. Extremely elegant and dégagée,** upon my word, madam. 
Your friseur is a Frenchman, I suppose? 

Mrs. Harp. I protest. I dressed it myself from a print in the Ladies 
Memorandum-book ** for the last year. 

Hast.-- Indeed. Such a head in a side-box, at the Playhouse, would 
draw as many gazers as my Lady May’ress at a City Ball. 

Mrs. Harp. I vow, since inoculation began, there is no such thing 
seen as a plain woman; so one must dress a little particular or one may 
escape in the crowd. 

Hast. But that can never be your case, madam, in any dress! 
(Bowing.) 

82 West of London, beyond Vauxhall. Both Ranelagh and Vauxhall Gardens 
catered to aristocratic pleasure-seekers; St. James’s was fashionable; Tower Wharf 
was in the slums. 

83 The Pantheon was a music hall in Oxford Street, opened in 1771. A mixed 
crowd attended. The Grotto Gardens were in Clerkenwell; the Borough was in 
Southwark, south of the Thames, a poor section. 

34 This is obviously not the word to be used. Dégagée means free, taken out 


of pawn. 
35 A popular annual containing fashions. 
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Mrs. Harp. Yet, what signifies my dressing when I have such a 
piece of antiquity by my side as Mr. Hardcastle; all I can say will never 
argue down a single button from his clothes. I have often wanted him 
to throw off his great flaxen wig, and where he was bald, to plaster it 
over, like my Lord Pately, with powder. 

Hast. You are right, madam; for, as among the ladies there are 
none ugly, so among the men there are none old. 

Mrs. Harp. But what do you think his answer was? Why, with 
his usual Gothic vivacity, he said I only wanted him to throw off his 
wig to convert it into a ¢éte for my own wearing! 

Hast. Intolerable! At your age you may wear what you please, and 
it must become you. 

Mrs. Harp. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what do you take to be the most 
fashionable age about town? 

Hast. Some time ago forty was all the mode; but I’m told the ladies 
intend to bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. 

Mrs. Harp. Seriously? Then I shall be too young for the fashion! 

Hast. No lady begins now to put on jewels till she’s past forty. For 
instance, miss there, in a polite circle, would be considered as a child, 
as a mere maker of samplers. 

Mrs. Harp. And yet Miss Niece thinks herself as much a woman, 
and is as fond of jewels as the oldest of us all. 

Hast. Your niece, is she? And that young gentleman — a brother 
of yours, I should presume? 

Mrs. Harp. My son, sir. They are contracted to each other. Ob- 
serve their little sports. They fall in and out ten times a day, as if they 
were man and wife already. (To them.) Well, Tony, child, what soft 
things are you saying to your Cousin Constance, this evening? 

Tony. I have been saying no soft things; but that it’s very hard to 
be followed about so. Ecod! I’ve not a place in the house now that’s 
left to myself but the stable. 

Mrs. Harp. Never mind him, Con, my dear. He’s in another story 
behind your back. 

Miss Nev. ‘There’s something generous in my cousin’s manner. He 
falls out before faces to be forgiven in private. 

Tony. That’s a damned confounded crack. 

Mrs. Harp. Ah, he’s a sly one! Don’t you think they’re like each 
other about the mouth, Mr. Hastings? The Blenkinsop mouth to a T. 
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They’re of a size too. Back to back, my pretties, that Mr. Hastings may 
see you. Come, Tony. 

Tony. You had as good not make me, I tell you. (Measuring.) 

Miss Nev. O lud! he has almost cracked my head. 

Mrs. Harp. Oh! the monster! For shame, Tony. You a man, and 
behave so! 

Tony. If I’m a man, let me have my fortin. Ecod! Ill not be made 
a fool of no longer. 

Mrs. Harp. Is this, ungrateful boy, all that I’m to get for the pains 
I have taken in your education? I that have rocked you in your cradle 
and fed that pretty mouth with a spoon! Did not I work that waistcoat 
to make you genteel? Did not I prescribe for you every day and weep 
while the receipt was operating? 

Tony. Ecod! you had reason to weep, for you have been dosing me 
ever since I was born. I have gone through every receipt in the complete 
huswife ten times over; and you have thoughts of coursing me through 
Quincy next spring. But, ecod! I tell you I’ll not be made a fool of no 
longer. 

Mrs. Harp. Wasn’t it all for your good, viper? Wasn’t it all for 
your good? 

Tony. I wish you’d let me and my good alone, then. Snubbing this 
way when I’m in spirits! If I’m to have any good, let it come of itself; 
not to keep dinging it, dinging it into one so. 

Mrs. Harp. That’s false; I never see you when you're in spirits. 
No, Tony, you then go to the ale house or kennel. I’m never to be de- 
lighted with your agreeable, wild notes, unfeeling monster. 

Tony. Ecod, Mamma, your own notes are the wildest of the two! 

Mrs. Harp. Was ever the like? But I see he wants to break my 
heart, I see he does. 

Hast. Dear madam, permit me to lecture the young gentleman a 
little. I’m certain I can persuade him to his duty. 

Mrs. Harp. Well! I must retire. Come, Constance, my love. You 
see, Mr. Hastings, the wretchedness of my situation. Was ever poor 
woman so plagued with a dear, sweet, pretty, provoking, undutiful boy? 

(Exeunt Mrs. HarpcastLe and Miss NEVILLE.) 


Hastincs. Tony. 


Tony. (Singing.) There was a young man riding by, and fain would 
have his will. Rang do didlo dee. Don’t mind her. Let her cry. It’s the 
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comfort of her heart. I have seen her and sister cry over a book for an 
hour together, and they said they liked the book the better the more 
it made them cry. 

Hast. Then you're no friend to the ladies, I find, my pretty young 
gentleman? 

Tony. That’s as I find ’um. 

Hast. Not to her of your mother’s choosing, I dare answer? And 
yet she appears to me a pretty, well-tempered girl. 

Tony. That’s because you don’t know her as well as I. Ecod! I 
know every inch about her; and there’s not a more bitter, cantankerous 
toad in all Christendom! 

Hast. (Aside.) Pretty encouragement, this, for a lover! 

Tony. I have seen-her since the height of that. She has as many 
tricks as a hare in a thicket, or a colt the first day’s breaking. 

Hast. To me she appears sensible and silent! 

Tony. Ay, before company. But when she’s with her playmates, 
she’s as loud as a hog in a gate. 

Hast. But there is a meek modesty about her that charms me. 

Tony. Yes, but curb her never so little, she kicks up, and you’re 
flung in a ditch. 

Hast. Well, but you must allow her a little beauty.— Yes, you 
must allow her some beauty. 

Tony. Bandbox! She’s all a made-up thing, mun. Ah! could you 
but see Bet Bouncer of these parts, you might then talk of beauty. Ecod, 

she has two eyes as black as sloes, and cneeks as broad and red as a 
' pulpit cushion. She’d make two of she. 

Hast. Well, what say you to a friend that would take this bitter 

‘bargain off your hands? 

Tony. Anon. 

Hast. Would you thank him that would take Miss Neville and 
leave you to happiness and your dear Betsy? 

Tony. Ay; but where is there such a friend, for who would take 
her? 

Hast. I am he. If you but assist me, I’ll engage to whip her off to 
France, and you shall never hear more of her. 

Tony. Assist you! Ecod, I will, to the last drop of my blood. I'll 
clap a pair of horses to your chaise that shall trundle you off in a 
twinkling, and maybe get you a part of her fortin beside, in jewels, that 
you little dream of. 
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Hast. My dear Squire, this looks like a lad of spirit. 
Tony. Come along then, and you shall see more of my spirit before 
you have done with me. (Singing.) 


We are the boys 
That fears no noise 
Where the thundering cannons roar. 
(Exeunt.) 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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Act Ili 
ScENE I, Harpcastue’s House. 
Enter HARDCASTLE, solus. 


Harp. What could my old friend Sir Charles mean by recommend- 
ing his son as the modestest young man in town? To me he appears 
the most impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a tongue. He has 
taken possession of the easy chair by the fireside already. He took off 
his boots in the parlor and desired me to see them taken care of. I’m 
desirous to know how. his impudence affects my daughter. She will 
certainly be shocked at it. 


Enter Miss Harvcastte, plainly dressed. 


Harp. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your dress as I bid 
you; and yet, I believe, there was no great occasion. 

Miss Harp. I find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying your commands 
that I take care to observe them without ever debating their propriety. 

Harp. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give you some cause, particularly 
when I recommended my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Harp. You taught me to expect something extraordinary, and 
I find the original exceeds the description! 

Harp. I was never so surprised in my life! He has quite confounded 
all my faculties! 

Miss Harp. I never saw anything like it! And a man of the world, 
too! 

Harp. Ay, he learned it all abroad. What a fool was I, to think a 
young man could learn modesty by traveling. He might as soon learn 
wit at a masquerade. 

Miss Harp. It seems all natural to him. 

Harp. A good deal assisted by bad company and a French dancing- 
master. 

Miss Harp. Sure, you mistake, papa! A French dancing-master 
could never have taught him that timid look, that awkward address, 
that bashful manner. 

Harp. Whose look, whose manner, child? 
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Miss Harp. Mr. Marlow’s: his mauvaise honte,*® his timidity, 
struck me at the first sight. ; 

Harp. Then your first sight deceived you; for I think him one of 
the most brazen first sights that ever astonished my senses! 

Miss Harp. Sure, sir, you rally! I never saw any one so modest. 

Harp. And can you be serious! I never saw such a bouncing, swag- 
gering puppy since I was born. Bully Dawson *” was but a fool to him. 

Miss Harp. Surprising! He met me with a respectful bow, a stam- 
mering voice, and a look fixed on the ground. 

Harp. He met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a familiarity 
that made my blood freeze again. 

Miss Harp. He treated me with diffidence and respect; censured 
the manners of the age; admired the prudence of girls that never 
laughed; tired me with apologies for being tiresome; then left the room 
with a bow, and “‘ Madam, I would not for the world detain you.” 

Harp. He spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before. Asked 
twenty questions and never waited for an answer. Interrupted my best 
remarks with some silly pun, and when I was in my best story of the 
Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, he asked if I had not a good 
hand at making punch. Yes, Kate, he asked your father if he was a 
maker of punch! 

Miss Harp. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 

Harp. If he be what he has shown himself, I’m determined he shall 
never have my consent. 

Miss Harp. And if he be the sullen thing I take him, he shall never 
have mine. 

Harp. In one thing then we are agreed — to reject him. 

Miss Harp. Yes. But upon conditions. For if you should find him 
less impudent, and I more presuming; if you find him more respectful, 


and I more importunate — . I don’t know —.. The fellow is well enough 
for a man. Certainly we don’t meet many such at a horse race in the 
country. 


Harp. If we should find him so! But that’s impossible. The first 
appearance has done my business. I’m seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Harp. And yet there may be many good qualities under that 
first appearance. 


36 Bashfulness. 
37 Bully Dawson is mentioned in Number 11 of the Spectator. 
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Harp. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s outside to her taste, she then 
sets about guessing the rest of his furniture. With her, a smooth face 
stands for good sense, and a genteel figure for every virtue. 

Miss Harp. I hope, sir, a conversation begun with a compliment 
to my good sense won’t end with a sneer at my understanding? 

Harp. Pardon me, Kate. But if young Mr. Brazen can find the art 
of reconciling contradictions, he may please us both, perhaps. 

Miss Harp. And as one of us must be mistaken, what if we go to 
make further discoveries? 

Harp. Agreed. But depend on’t I’m in the right. 

Miss Harp. And depend on’t I’m not much in the wrong. 

(Exeunt.) 
Enter Tony, running in with a casket. 


Tony. Ecod! I have got them. Here they are. My Cousin Con’s neck- 
laces, bobs, and all. My mother shan’t cheat the poor souls out of their 
fortin neither. Oh! my genus! is that you? 


Enter HastTINGs. 


Hast. My dear friend, how have you managed with your mother? 
I hope you have amused her with pretending love for your cousin, and 
that you are willing to be reconciled at last? Our horses will be re- 
freshed in a short time, and we shall soon be ready to set off. 

Tony. And here’s something to bear your charges by the way — 
(Giving the casket.) your sweetheart’s jewels. Keep them, and hang 
those, I say, that would rob you of one of them! 

Hast. But how have you procured them from your mother? 

Tony. Ask me no questions, and I'll tell you no fibs. I procured them 
by the rule of thumb. If I had not a key to every drawer in mother’s 
bureau, how could I go to the alehouse so often as I do? An honest 
man may rob himself of his own at any time. 

Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with you, Miss 
Neville is endeavoring to procure them from her aunt this very instant. 
If she succeeds, it will be the most delicate way at least of obtaining 
them. 

Tony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. But I know 
how it will be well enough; she’d as soon part with the only sound 
tooth in her head! 
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Hast. But I dread the effects of her resentment when she finds she 
has lost them. 

Tony. Never you mind her resentment; leave me to manage that. 
I don’t value her resentment the bounce of a cracker. Zounds! Here 
they are! Morrice, prance! (Exit HAstTINcs.) 


Tony, Mrs. Harpcastie, Miss NEVILLE. 


Mrs. Harp. Indeed, Constance, you amaze me. Such a girl as you 
want jewels? It will be time enough for jewels, my dear, twenty years 
hence, when your beauty begins to want repairs. 

Miss Nev. But what will repair beauty at forty will certainly 
improve it at twenty, madam. 

Mrs. Harp. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. That natural blush 
is beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out 
at present. Don’t you see half the ladies of our acquaintance, my 
Lady Kill-Daylight and Mrs. Crump and the rest of them, carry 
their jewels to town and bring nothing but paste and marcasites ** 
back? 

Miss Nev. But who knows, madam, but somebody that shall be 
nameless would like me best with all my little finery about me? 

Mrs. Harp. Consult your glass, my dear, and then see, if with such 
a pair of eyes you want any better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, 
my dear? Does your Cousin Con want any jewels, in your eyes, to set 
off her beauty? 

Tony. That’s as thereafter may be. 

Miss Nev. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige me. 

Mrs. Harp. A parcel of old-fashioned rose and table-cut *® things. 
They would make you look like the court of King Solomon at a puppet- 
show.*® Besides, I believe I can’t readily come at them. They may be 
missing, for aught I know to the contrary. 

Tony. (Apart to Mrs. HarpcastLe.) Then why don’t you tell 
her so at once, as she’s so longing for them. Tell her they’re lost. It’s 
the only way to quiet her. Say they’re lost, and call me to bear 
witness. 

Mrs. Harp. (Apart to Tony.) You know, my dear, I’m only keep- 

88 The marcasite is a cheap glittering stone. 


39 Showing only a flat surface. | 
40 Also mentioned in Goldsmith’s Essays, 1766, number 238. 
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ing them for you. So if I say they’re gone, you'll bear me witness, will 
you? He! he! he! 

Tony. (Apart to Mrs. Harpcastue.) Never fear me. Ecod! I'll say 
I saw them taken out with my own eyes. 

Miss Nev. I desire them but for a day, madam. Just to be permitted 
to show them as relics, and then they may be locked up again. 

Mrs. Harp. To be plain with you, my dear Constance, if I could 
find them, you should have them. They’re missing, I assure you. 
Lost, for aught I know! but we must have patience wherever they 
are. 

Miss Nev. I'll not believe it; this is but a shallow pretense to deny 
me. I know they’re too valuable to be so slightly kept, and as you are 
to answer for the loss. 

Mrs. Harp. Don’t be alarmed, Constance. If they be lost, I must 
restore an equivalent. But my son knows they are missing and not to 
be found. 

Tony. That I can bear witness to. They are missing and not to be 
found; I’ll take my oath on’t. 

Mrs. Harp. You must learn resignation, my dear; for tho’ we lose 
our fortune, yet we should not lose our patience. See me, how calm I am. 

Miss Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortunes of 
others. 

Mrs. Harp. Now, I wonder a girl of your good sense should waste 
a thought upon such trumpery. We shall soon find them; and, in the 
meantime, you shall make use of my garnets till your jewels be found. 

Miss Nev. I detest garnets! 

Mrs. Harp. The most becoming things in the world to set off a 
clear complexion. You have often seen how well they look upon me. 
You shall have them. (£vit.) 

Miss Nev. I dislike them of all things. You shan’t stir. — Was ever 
anything so provoking, to mislay my own jewels and force me to wear 
her trumpery. 

Tony. Don’t be a fool. If she gives you the garnets, take what you 
can get. The jewels are your own already. I have stolen them out of 
her bureau, and she does not know it. Fly to your spark; he’ll tell you 
more of the matter. Leave me to manage her. 

Miss Nev. My dear cousin! 

Tony. Vanish. She’s here and has missed them already. [Exit Miss 


( 
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NEvILLE.] Zounds! how she fidgets and spits about like a Catherine 
wheel.** 
Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 


Mrs. Harp. Confusion! thieves! robbers! We are cheated, plun- 
dered, broke upon, undone! 

Tony. What’s the matter? What’s the matter, mamma? I hope 
nothing has happened to any of the good family! 

Mrs. Harp. We are robbed. My bureau has been broke open, the 
jewels taken out, and I’m undone! 

Tony. Oh! is that all? Ha! ha! ha! By the laws, I never saw it 
better acted in my life. Ecod, I thought you was ruined in earnest, ha, 
ha, ha! 

Mrs. Harp. Why, boy, I am ruined in earnest. My bureau has been 
broke open and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that, ha, ha, ha! Stick to that. I'll bear witness, 
you know. Call me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Harp. I tell you, Tony, by all that’s precious, the jewels are 
gone, and I shall be ruined forever. 

Tony. Sure I know they’re gone, and I am to say so. 

Mrs. Harp. My dearest Tony, but hear me. They’re gone, I say. 

Tony. By the laws, mamma, you make me for to laugh, ha! ha! 
I know who took them well enough, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Harp. Was there ever such a blockhead, that can’t tell the 
difference.between jest and earnest. I tell you I’m not in jest, booby! 

Tony. That’s right, that’s right! You must be in a bitter passion, 
and then nobody will suspect either of us. P’ll bear witness that they 
are gone. 

Mrs. Harp. Was there ever such a cross-grained brute, that won’t 
hear me! Can you bear witness that you’re no better than a fool? Was 
ever poor woman so beset with fools on one hand, and thieves on the 
other? 

Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Harp. Bear witness again, you blockhead, you, and I'll turn 
you out of the room directly. My poor niece! What will become of her! 
Do you laugh, you unfeeling brute, as if you enjoyed my distress? 

41 A revolving piece of fireworks, called a Catherine wheel after Saint Catherine 


of Alexandria who is always represented with a wheel because of the attempt to 
torture her on one. : 
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Tony. I can bear witness to that. 

Mrs. Harp. Do you insult me, monster? I’ll teach you to vex your 
mother, I will! 

Tony. Ican bear witness to that. (He runs off; she follows him.) 


Enter Miss HarpcastLE and Matrp. 


Miss Harp. What an unaccountable creature is that brother of 
mine, to send them to the house as an inn, ha! ha! I don’t wonder 
at his impudence. 

Maip. But what is more, madam, the young gentleman, as you 
passed by in your present dress, asked me if you were the barmaid. 
He mistook you for the barmaid, madam! 

Miss Harp. Did he? Then as I live I’m resolved to keep up the 
delusion. Tell me, Pimple; how do you like my present dress? Don’t 
you think I look something like Cherry in the Beaux’ Stratagem? *° 

Marv. It’s the dress, madam, that every lady wears in the country 
but when she visits or receives company. 

Miss Harp. And are you sure he does not remember my face or 
person? 

Maip. Certain of it! 

Miss Harp. I vow thought so; for though we spoke for some time 
together, yet his fears were such that he never once looked up during the 
interview. Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have kept him from 
seeing me. 

Marp. But what do you hope from keeping him in his mistake? 

Miss Harp. In the first place, I shall be seen, and that is no small 
advantage to a girl who brings her face to market. Then I shall per- 
haps make an acquaintance, and that’s no small victory gained over one 
who never addresses any but the wildest of her sex. But my chief aim 
is to take my gentleman off his guard, and like an invisible champion 
of romance examine the giant’s force before I offer to combat. 

Marp. But are you sure you can act your part, and disguise your 
voice, so that he may mistake that, as he has already mistaken your 
person? 

Miss Harp. Never fear me. I think I have got the true bar cant. — 
“ Did your honor call? ” — “ Attend the Lion ** there.” — “ Pipes and 


42 Farquhar’s play, the first in this book. Cherry is the inn-keeper’s daughter. 
43 The rooms of inns had names instead of numbers. 
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tobacco for the Angel.” —‘“‘ The Lamb has been outrageous this half 
hour! ” 
Marp. It will do, madam. But he’s here. (Exit Mat.) 


Enter MAruow. 


Mart. What a bawling in every part of the house! I have scarce 
a moment’s repose. If I go to the best room, there I find my host and 
his story. If I fly to the gallery, there we have my hostess with her 
curtsy down to the ground. I have at last got a moment to myself, and 
now for recollection. (Walks and muses.) 

Miss Harp. Did you call, sir? Did your honor call? 

Mari. (Musing.) As for Miss Hardcastle, she’s too grave and sen- 
timental for me. 

Miss Harp. Did your honor call? 

(She still places herself before him, he turning away.) 

Maru. No, child! (Musing.) Besides, from the glimpse I had of her, 
I think she squints. 

Miss Harp. I’m sure, sir, I heard the bell ring. 

Maru. No, no! (Musing.) I have pleased my father, however, by 
coming down, and I’ll to-morrow please myself by returning. 

(Taking out his tablets and_ perusing.) uf 

Miss Harp. Perhaps-the"other-gentleman-calledy str? da ¢% “) — 

Mart. I tell you, no. 

Miss Harp. I should be glad to know, sir. We have such a parcel 
of servants. 

Maru. No, no, I tell you. (Looks full in her face.) Yes, child, I 
think I did call. I wanted —I wanted —I vow, child, you are vastly 
handsome! 

Miss Harp. Oh, la, sir, you’ll make one ashamed. 

Maru. Never saw a more sprightly, malicious eye. Yes, yes, my 
dear, I did call. Have you got any of your—a— what d’ye call it in 
the house? 

Miss Harp. No, sir, we have been out of that these ten days. 

Maru. One may call in this house, I find, to very little purpose. 
Suppose I should call for a taste, just by way of trial, of the nectar of 
your lips. Perhaps I might be disappointed in that, too? 

Miss Harp. Nectar? nectar? That’s a liquor there’s no call for in 
these parts. French, I suppose. We keep no French wines here, sir. 
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Mart. Of true English growth, I assure you. 

Miss Harp. ‘Then it’s odd I should not know it. We brew all sorts 
of wines in this house, and I have lived here these eighteen years. 

Mart. Eighteen years! Why, one would think, child, you kept the 
bar before you were born. How old are you? 

Miss Harp. O sir, I must not tell my age. They say women and 
music should never be dated. 

Maru. To guess at this distance, you can’t be much above forty\\ 
(Approaching.) Yet nearer, I don’t think so much. (Approaching.) By | 
coming close to some women, they look younger still; but when we | 
come very close indeed — (Attempting to kiss her.) eet 

Miss Harp. Pray, sir, keep your distance. One would think you 
wanted to know one’s age as they do horses, by mark of mouth. 

Mart. I protest, child, you use me extremely ill. If you keep me at 
this distance, how is it possible you and I can be ever acquainted? 

Miss Harp. And who wants to be acquainted with you? I want no 
such acquaintance, not I. I’m sure you did not treat Miss Hardcastle 
that was here awhile ago in this obstropalous manner. I’ll warrant me, 
before her you looked dashed and kept bowing to the ground, and 
talked, for all the world, as if you was before a justice of peace. 

Mart. (Aside.) Egad! she has hit it, sure enough. ( To her.) In awe 
of her, child? Ha! ha! ha! A mere awkward, squinting thing! No, no! 
I find you don’t know me. I laughed and rallied her a little; but I was 
unwilling to be too severe. No, I could not be too severe, curse me! 

Miss Harp. Oh, then, sir, you are a favorite, I find, among the 
ladies? 

Maru. Yes, my dear, a great favorite. And yet, hang me, I don’t see 
what they find in me to follow. At the Ladies Club “ in town I’m called 
their agreeable Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real name, but one I’m 
known by. My name is Solomons. Mr. Solomons, my dear, at your 
service. (Offering to salute her.) 

Miss Harp. Hold, sir; you were introducing me to your club, not 
to yourself. And you’re so great a favorite there, you say? 

Maru. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg, 
the Countess of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old Miss Biddy Buckskin, and 
your humble servant, keep up the spirit of the place. 

44 A Ladies Club is mentioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1770, pp. 
414-415. 
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Miss Harp. ‘Then it’s a very merry place, I suppose. 

Maru. Yes, as merry as cards, suppers, wine, and old women can 
make us. 

Miss Harp. And their agreeable Rattle, ha! ha! ha! 

Maru. (Aside.) Egad! I don’t quite like this chit. She looks know- 
ing, methinks. You laugh, child! 

Miss Harp. I can’t but laugh to think what time they all have for 
minding their work or their family. 

Mart. (Aside.) All’s well. She don’t laugh at me. (To her.) Do you 
ever work, child? 

Miss Harp. Ay, sure. There’s not a screen or a quilt in the whole 
house but what can bear witness to that. 

Mart. Odso! Then you must show me your embroidery. I embroider 
and draw patterns myself a little. If you want a judge of your work, 


you must apply to me. (Seizing her hand.) 
Miss Harp. Ay, but the colors don’t look well by candle light. 
You shall see all in the morning. (Struggling.) 


Mart. And why not now, my angel? Such beauty fires beyond the 
power of resistance. — Pshaw! the father here! My old luck: I never 
nicked *° seven that I did not throw ames-ace *° three times following. 

(Exit MARLow.) 


Enter HarvcastLE, who stands in surprise. 


Harp. So, madam! So I find this is your modest lover. This is your 
humble admirer that kept his eyes fixed on the ground and only 
adored at humble distance. Kate, Kate, art thou not ashamed to deceive 
your father so? 

Miss Harp. Never trust me, dear papa, but he’s still the modest 
man I first took him for. You’ll be convinced of it as well as I. 

Harp. By the hand of my body, I believe his impudence is in- 
fectious! Didn’t I see him seize your hand? Didn’t I see him haul you 
about like a milkmaid? And now you talk of his respect and his modesty, 
forsooth! 

Miss Harp. But if I shortly convince you of his modesty, that he 
has only the faults that will pass off with time, and the virtues that will 
improve with age, I hope you'll forgive him. 

45 Threw. 
46 Two one’s, the lowest throw. 
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Harp. ‘The girl would actually make one run mad! I tell you I’ll 
not be convinced. I am convinced. He has scarcely been three hours in 
the house, and he has already encroached on all my prerogatives. You 
may like his impudence and call it modesty. But my son-in-law, madam, 
must have very different qualifications. 

Miss Harp. Sir, I ask but this night to convince you. 

Harp. You shall not have half the time, for I have thoughts of 
turning him out this very hour. 

Miss Harp. Give me that hour then, and I hope to satisfy you. 

Harp. Well, an hour let it be then. But I’ll have no trifling with 
your father. All fair and open; do you mind me? 

Miss Harp. I hope, sir, you have ever found that I considered 
your commands as my pride; for your kindness is such that my duty 
as yet has been inclination. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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Act IV. 
ScENE I, Harpcastue’s House. 
Enter Hastincs and Miss NEvILLE. 


Hast. You surprise me! Sir Charles Marlow expected here this 
night? Where have you had your information? 

- Miss Nev. You may depend upon it. I just saw his letter to Mr. 
Hardcastle, in which he tells him he intends setting out a few hours 
after his son. 

Hast. Then, my Constance, all must be completed before he ar- 
rives. He knows me and, should he find me here, would discover my 
name and perhaps my designs, to the rest of the family. 

Miss Nev. The jewels, I hope, are safe. 

Hast. Yes, yes. I have sent them to Marlow, who keeps the keys 
of our baggage. In the meantime, Ill go to prepare matters for our 
elopement. I have had the Squire’s promise of a fresh pair of horses 
and, if I should not see him again, will write him further directions. 

. ( Exit.) 

Miss Nev. Well, success attend you! In the meantime, I’ll go amuse 
my aunt with the old pretense of a violent passion for my cousin. 

( Exit.) 
Enter Martow, followed by a SERVANT. 


Maru. I wonder what Hastings could mean by sending me so 
valuable a thing as a casket to keep for him, when he knows the only 
place I have is the seat of a post-coach at an inn door. Have you de- 
posited the casket with the landlady, as I ordered you? Have you put 
it into her own hands? 

Serv. Yes, your honor. 

Maru. She said she’d keep it safe, did she? 

Serv. Yes, she said she’d keep it safe enough. She asked me how 
I came by it, and she said she had a great mind to make me give an 
account of myself. (Exit SERVANT.) 

Mart. Ha! ha! ha! They’re safe, however. What an unaccountable 
set of beings have we got amongst! This little barmaid, though, runs 
in my head most strangely and drives out the absurdities of all the 
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rest of the family. She’s mine! She must be mine, or I’m greatly 


mistaken. 
Enter HASTINGS. 


Hast. Bless me! I quite forgot to tell her that I intended to prepare 
at the bottom of the garden. Marlow here! And in spirits too! 

Maru. Give me joy, George! Crown me, shadow me with laurels! 
Well, George, after all, we modest fellows don’t want for success among 
the women. 

Hast. Some women, you mean. But what success has your honor’s 
modesty been crowned with now that it grows so insolent upon us? 

Maru. Didn’t you see the tempting, brisk, lovely little thing that 
runs about the house with a bunch of keys to its girdle? 

Hast. Well, and what then? 

Maru. She’s mine, you rogue, you. Such fire, such motion, such 
eyes, such lips! But egad! she would not let me kiss them though. 

Hast. But are you sure, so very sure, of her? 

Maru. Why, man, she talked of showing me her work above-stairs, 
and I am to improve the pattern. 

Hast. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob a woman of her 
honor? 

Maru. Pshaw! pshaw! we all know the honor of the barmaid of an 
inn. I don’t intend to rob her, take my word for it. There’s nothing in 
this house I shan’t honestly pay for! 

Hast. I believe the girl has virtue. 

Maru. And if she has, I should be the last man in the world that 
would attempt to corrupt it. 

Hast. You have taken care, I hope, of the casket I sent you to lock 
up? It’s in safety? 

Marv. Yes, yes. It’s safe enough. I have taken care of it. But how 
could you think the seat of a post-coach at an inn door a place of safety? 
Ah, numbskull, I have taken better precautions for you than you did 
for yourself. I have — 

Hast. What! 

Mart. I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 

Hast. To the landlady! 

Maru. The landlady. 

Hast. You did! 
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Mart. _ I did. She’s to be answerable for its forthcoming, you know. 

Hast. Yes, she'll bring it forth with a witness. 

Mart. Wasn't I right? I believe you’ll allow that I acted prudently 
upon this occasion? 

Hast. (Aside.) He must not see my uneasiness. 

Maru. You seem a little disconcerted, though, methinks. Sure noth- 
ing has happened? 

Hast. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all my life. And 
so you left it with the landlady, who, no doubt, very readily undertook 
the charge? 

Mart. Rather too readily. For she not only kept the casket but, 
thro’ her great precaution, was going to keep the messenger too. Ha! 
ha! ha! 

Hast. He! he! he! They’re safe, however. 

Maru. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hast. (Aside.) So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, and we 
must set off without it. (To him.) Well, Charles, I'll leave you to your 
meditations on the pretty barmaid, and, he! he! he! may you be as 
successful for yourself as you have been for me. ( Exit.) 

Mart. Thank ye, George! I ask no more. Ha! ha! ha! 


Enter HARDCASTLE. 


Harp. I no longer know my own house. It’s turned all topsy- 
turvy. His servants have got drunk already. Ill bear it no longer, and 
yet, from my respect for his father, ’ll be calm. (To him.) Mr. Marlow, 
your servant. I’m your very humble servant. (Bowing low.) 

Maru. Sir, your humble servant. (Aside.) What’s to be the 
wonder now? 

Harp. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, that no man alive 
ought to be more welcome than your father’s son, sir. I hope you 
think so? 

Maru. I do, from my soul, sir. I don’t want much entreaty. I gen- 
erally make my father’s son welcome wherever he goes. 

Harp. I believe you do, from my soul, sir. But tho’ I say nothing 
to your own conduct, that of your servants is insufferable. Their man- 
ner of drinking is setting a very bad example in this house, I assure you. 

Mart. I protest, my very good sir, that’s no fault of mine. If they 
don’t drink as they ought, they are to blame. I ordered them not to 
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spare the cellar; I did, I assure you. (To the side scene.) Here, let one 
of my servants come up. (To him.) My positive directions were, that, as 
I did not drink myself, they should make up for my deficiencies below. 
Harp. Then they had your orders for what they do! I’m satisfied! 
Maru. They had, I assure [you.] You shall hear from one of them- 
selves. 


Enter SERVANT, drunk. 


Mari. You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah! What were my orders? 
Were you not told to drink freely and call for what you thought fit, for 
the good of the house? 

Harp. (Aside.) I begin to lose my patience. 

JerEMy. Please your honor, liberty and Fleet Street *” forever! Tho’ 
I’m but a servant, I’m as good as another man. I’ll drink for no man 
before supper, sir, dammy! Good liquor will sit upon a good supper, but 
a good supper will not sit upon hiccup upon my conscience, 
sir. (Exit JEREMY.) 

Maru. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk as he can 
possibly be. I don’t know what you’d have more, unless you’d have the 
poor devil soused in a beer-barrel. 

Harp. Zounds! He'll drive me distracted if I contain myself any 
longer. Mr. Marlow, sir, I have submitted to your insolence for more 
than four hours, and I see no likelihood of its coming to an end. I’m 
now resolved to be master here, sir, and I desire that you and your 
drunken pack may leave my house directly. 

Mart. Leave your house! Sure, you jest, my good friend! What, 
when I’m doing what I can to please you? 

Harp. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so I desire you'll leave 
my house. 

‘Mart. Sure, you cannot be serious! At this time o’ night, and such 
a night! You only mean to banter me? 

Harp. I tell you, sir, I’m serious; and, now that my passions are 
roused, I say this house is mine, sir. This house is mine, and I command 
you to leave it directly. 

Maru, Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a storm. I shan’t stir a step, I as- 
sure you. (Jn a serious tone.) This your house, fellow! It’s my house. 
This is my house — mine while I choose to stay. What right have you 


47 A prominent street in London extending from the Strand to Ludgate Circus. 
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to bid me leave this house, sir? I never met with such impudence, curse 
me, never in my whole life before! 

Harp. Nor I, confound me if ever I did! To come to my house, to 
call for what he likes, to turn me out of my own chair, to insult the 
family, to order his servants to get drunk, and then to tell me, “ This 
house is mine, sir.”’ By all that’s impudent, it makes me laugh. Ha! ha! 
ha! Pray, sir, (Bantering) as you take the house, what think you of 
taking the rest of the furniture? There’s a pair of silver candlesticks, 
and there’s a fire-screen, and here’s a pair of brazen-nosed bellows; 
perhaps you may take a fancy to them? 

Maru. Bring me your bill, sir, bring me your bill, and let’s make 
no more words about it. 

Harp. There area set of prints too. What think you of the “ Rake’s 
Progress ” #8 for your own apartment? 

Maru. Bring me your bill, I say; and I’ll leave you and your in- 
fernal house directly. 

Harp. ‘Then there’s a mahogany table, that you may see your own 
face in. 

Maru. My bill, I say. 

Harp. I had forgot the great chair, for your own particular slum- 
bers, after a hearty meal. 

Maru. Zounds! Bring me my bill, I say, and let’s hear no more on’t. 

Harp. Young man, young man, from your father’s letter to me, I 
was taught to expect a well-bred, modest man as a visitor here, but now 
I find him no better than a coxcomb and a bully. But he will be down 
here presently and shall hear more of it. _(Exit.) 

Maru. How’s this! Sure I have not mistaken the house! Everything 
looks like an inn. The servants cry, ‘Coming.’ The attendance is 
awkward; the barmaid, too, to attend us. But she’s here and will further 
inform me. Whither so fast, child? A word with you. 


Enter Miss HARDCASTLE. 


Miss Harp. Let it be short, then. I’m in a hurry. (Aside.) I believe 
he begins to find out his mistake, but it’s too soon quite to undeceive 
him. 

Mart. Pray, child, answer me one question. What are you, and 
what may your cee? in this house be? 

48 A series of engravings done by Hogarth, 1735. 
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Miss Harp. A relation of the family, sir. 

Mart. What! A poor relation? 

Miss Harp. Yes, sir. A poor relation appointed to keep the keys 
and to see that the guests want nothing in my power to give them. 

Maru. That is, you act as the barmaid of this inn. 

Miss Harp. Inn! Oh, law! What brought that in your head? One 
of the best families in the county keep an inn! Ha, ha, ha, old Mr. 
Hardcastle’s house an inn! 

Maru. Mr. Hardcastle’s house! Is this house Mr. Hardcastle’s 
house, child? 

Miss Harp. Ay, sure. Whose else should it be? 

Maru. So then all’s out, and I have been damnably imposed on. Oh, 
confound my stupid head; I shall be laughed at over the whole town. 
I shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print shops. The “ Dullissimo 
Macaroni.” *® To mistake this house of all others for an inn, and my 
father’s old friend for an innkeeper! What a swaggering puppy must 
he take me for! What a silly puppy do I find myself! There, again, may 
I be hanged, my dear, but I mistook you for the barmaid! 

Miss Harp. Dear me! dear me! I’m sure there’s nothing in my 
behavor to put me upon a level with one of that stamp. 

Maru. Nothing, my dear, nothing. But I was in for a list of blun- 
ders and could not help making you a subscriber. My stupidity saw 
everything the wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for assurance, and 
your simplicity for allurement. But it’s over; this house I no more show 
my face in! 

Miss Harp. I hope, sir, I have done nothing to disoblige you. I’m 
sure I would be sorry to affront any gentleman who has been so polite, 
and said so many civil things to me. I’m sure I should be sorry (Pretend- 
ing to cry.) if he left the family upon my account. I’m sure I should be 
sorry people said anything amiss, since I have no fortune but my 
character. 

Maru. (Aside.) By heaven, she weeps! This is the first mark of 
tenderness I ever had from a modest woman, and it touches me. (To 
her.) Excuse me, my lovely girl, you are the only part of the family I 
leave with reluctance. But, to be plain with you, the difference of our 
birth, fortune, and education, make an honorable connection impossible; 


49 Macaroni was a popular word for fop. There was a series of prints caricatur- 
ing prominent men as macaronies. 
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and I can never harbor a thought of seducing simplicity that trusted 
in my honor, or bringing ruin upon one whose only tan was being 
too lovely. 

Miss Harp. (Aside.) Generous man! I now begin to admire him. 
(To him.) But I’m sure my family is as good as Miss Hardcastle’s, and 
though I’m poor, that’s no great misfortune to a contented mind, and, 
until this moment, I never thought that it was bad to want fortune. 

Maru. And why now, my pretty simplicity? 

Miss Harp. Because it puts me at a distance from one that if I 
had a thousand pound I would give it all to. 

Maru. (Aside.) This simplicity bewitches me so that if I stay ’m 
undone. I must make one bold effort and leave her. (To her.) Your 
partiality in my favor, my dear, touches me most sensibly, and were I to 
live for myself alone, I could easily fix my choice. But I owe too much 
to the opinion of the world, too much to the authority of a father, so 
that —I can scarcely speak it — it affects me! Farewell!  (Evxit.) 

Miss Harp. I never knew half his merit till now. He shall not go, 
if I have power or art to detain him. Dll still preserve the character in 
which I stooped to conquer but will undeceive my papa, who. perhaps 
may laugh him out of his resolution. 


Enter Tony, Miss NEVILLE. 


Tony. Ay, you may steal for yourselves the next time. I have done 
my duty. She has got the jewels again — that’s a sure thing — but she 
believes it was all a mistake of the servants. 

Miss Nev. But, my dear cousin, sure you won’t forsake us in 
this distress. If she in the least suspects that I am going off, I shall 
certainly be locked up or sent to my Aunt Pedigree’s, which is ten times 
worse. 

Tony. To be sure, aunts of all kinds are damned bad things. But 
what can I do? I have got you a pair of horses that will fly like Whistle- 
jacket, and I’m sure you can’t say but I have courted you nicely before 
her face. Here she comes; we must court a bit or two more for fear she 
should suspect us. (They retire and seem to fondle.) 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE. 


Mrs. Harp. Well, I was greatly fluttered, to be sure. But my son 
tells me it was all a mistake of the servants. I shan’t be easy, how- 
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ever, till they are fairly married, and then let her keep her own for- 
tune. But what do I see! Fondling together, as I’m alive! I never 
saw Tony so sprightly before. Ah, have I caught you, my pretty doves? 
What! Billing! Exchanging stolen glances and broken murmurs! Ah! 

Tony. As for murmurs, mother, we grumble a little now and then, 
to be sure. But there’s no love lost between us. 

Mrs. Harp. A mere sprinkling, Tony, upon the flame only to make 
it burn brighter. 

Miss Nev. Cousin Tony promises to give us more of his company 
at home. Indeed he shan’t leave us any more. It won’t leave us, Cousin 
Tony, will it? 

Tony. Oh, it’s a pretty creature! No, I’d sooner leave my horse in 
a pound than leave you when you smile upon one so. Your laugh makes 
you so becoming. . 

Miss Nev. Agreeable cousin! Who can help admiring that natural 
humor, that pleasant, broad, red, thoughtless, (Patting his cheek.) : 
Ah, it’s a bold face! 

Mrs. Harp. Pretty innocence! 

Tony. I’m sure I always loved Cousin Con’s hazel eyes and her 
pretty long fingers that she twists this way and that over the haspi- 
cholls °° like a parcel of bobbins. 

Mrs. Harp. Ah, he would charm the bird from the tree. I was never 
so happy before. My boy takes after his father, poor Mr. Lumpkin, 
exactly. The jewels, my dear Con, shall be yours incontinently. You 
shall have them. Isn’t he a sweet boy, my dear? You shall be married 
tomorrow, and we’ll put off the rest of his education, like Dr. Drowsy’s 
sermons, to a fitter opportunity. 


Enter Diccory. 


Dic. Where’s the Squire? I have got a letter for your worship. 
Tony. Give it to my mamma. She reads all my letters first. 
Dic. I had orders to deliver it into your own hands. 
Tony. Who does it come from? 
Dic. Your worship mun ask that o’ the letter itself. 
(Exit Diccory.) 

Tony. I could wish to know, tho’. 

(Turning the letter and gazing on it.) 

50 Harpsichord, 
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Miss Nev. (Aside.) Undone, undone! A letter to him from Has- 
tings. I know the hand. If my aunt sees it, we are ruined forever. I’ll keep 
her employed a little if I can. (To Mrs. Harpcastxe.) But I have not 
told you, madam, of my cousin’s smart answer just now to Mr. Marlow. 
We so laughed. — You must know, madam —. This way a little, for 
he must not hear us. (They confer.) 

Tony. (Still gazing.) A damned cramp piece of penmanship as ever 
I saw in my life. I can read your print-hand very well. But here there 
are such handles and shanks and dashes that one can scarce tell 
the head from the tail. “To Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire.” It’s very 
odd; I can read the outside of my letters, where my own name is, well 
enough. But when I come to open it, it’s all — buzz. That’s hard, very 
hard; for the inside of the letter is always the cream of the correspond- 
ence. 

Mrs. Harp. Ha! ha! ha! Very well, very well. And so my son was 
too hard for the philosopher. 

Miss Nev. Yes, madam; but you must hear the rest, madam. A 
little more this way, or he may hear us. You'll hear how he puzzled him 
again. 

Mrs. Harp. He seems strangely puzzled now himself, methinks. 

Tony. (Still gazing.) A damned up and down hand, as if it was 
disguised in liquor. (Reading.) “ Dear Sir.” Ay, that’s that. Then there’s 
an M, and aT, and an S, but whether the next be an izzard or an R, con- 
found me, I cannot tell! 

Mrs. Harp. What’s that, my dear? Can I give you any assistance? 

Miss Nev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. Nobody reads a cramp hand 
better than I. (Twitching the letter from her.) Do you know who it is 
from? 

Tony. Can’t tell, except from Dick Ginger the feeder. 

Miss Nev. Ay, so it is. (Pretending to read.) 

Dear Squire, 

Hoping that you’re in health, as I am at this present. The gentlemen 
of the Shakebag club has cut the gentlemen of Goosegreen quite out of 
feather. The odds — um — odd battle — um-long fighting — um, here, 
here, it’s all about cocks and fighting. It’s of no consequence. Here, put 
it up, put it up. (Thrusting the crumpled letter upon him.) 

Tony. But, I tell you, miss, it’s of all the consequence in the world! 
I would not lose the rest of it for a guinea! Here, mother, do you make 
it out. Of no consequence! (Giving Mrs. Harpcast1é the letter.) 
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Mrs. Harp. How’s this! (Reads.) “ Dear Squire, I’m now waiting 
for Miss Neville, with a post-chaise and pair, at the bottom of the 
garden, but I find my horses yet unable to perform the journey. I ex- 
pect you'll assist us with a pair of fresh horses, as you promised. Dis- 
patch is necessary, as the hag,’ — Ay, the hag! —“ your mother, will 
otherwise suspect us. Yours. Hastings.” Grant me patience, I shall run 
distracted! My rage chokes me! 

Miss Nev. I hope, madam, you'll suspend your resentment for a 
few moments, and not impute to me any impertinence or sinister design 
that belongs to another. 

Mrs. Harp. (Curtsying very low.) Fine spoken, madam; you are 
most miraculously polite and engaging and quite the very pink of 
courtesy and circumspection, madam. (Changing her tone.) And you, 
you great ill-fashioned oaf, with scarce sense enough to keep your mouth 
shut. Were you, too, joined against me? But I’ll defeat all your plots 
in a moment. As for you, madam, since you have got a pair of fresh 
horses ready, it would be cruel to disappoint them. So, if you please, 
instead of running away with your spark, prepare, this very moment, 
to run off with me. Your old Aunt Pedigree will keep you secure, I'll 
warrant me. You too, sir, may mount your horse and guard us upon the 
way. Here, Thomas, Roger, Diggory! Ill show vou that I wish you 
better than you do yourselves. ( Exit.) 

Miss Nev. So now I’m completely ruined. 

Tony. Ay, that’s a sure thing. 

Miss Nev. What better could be expected from being connected 
with such a stupid fool? — And after all the nods and signs I made him! 

Tony. By the laws, miss, it was your own cleverness, and not my 
stupidity, that did your business. You were so nice and so busy with 
your Shakebags and Goosegreens that I thought you could never be 
making believe. 

Enter HAstTINGs. 


Hast. So, sir, I find by my servant that you have shown my 
letter and betrayed us. Was this well done, young gentleman? 
Tony. Here’s another. Ask miss there who betrayed you. Ecod, it 
was her doing; not mine. 
Enter Martow. 


Mart. So I have been finely used here among you. Rendered con- 
temptible, driven into ill manners, despised, insulted, laughed at. 
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Tony. Here’s another. We shall have old Bedlam *! broke loose 
presently. 

Miss Nev. And there, sir, is the gentleman to whom we all owe 
every obligation. 

Maru. What can I say to him, a mere boy, an idiot, whose ignorance 
and age are a protection. 

Hast. A poor contemptible booby that would but disgrace cor- 
rection. 

Miss Nev. Yet with cunning and malice enough to make himself 
merry with all our embarrassments. 

Hast. An insensible cub. 

Maru. Replete with tricks and mischief.- 

Tony. Baw! damme, but I’ll fight you both one after the other — 
with baskets! *? 

Mart. As for him, he’s below resentment. But your conduct, Mr. 
Hastings, requires an explanation. You knew of my mistakes, yet would 
not undeceive me. 

Hast. Tortured as I am with my own disappointments, is this a 
time for explanations? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 

Mart. But, sir 

Miss Nev. Mr. Marlow, we never kept on your mistake till it was 
too late to undeceive you. Be pacified. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. My mistress desires you’ll get ready immediately, madam. 
The horses are putting to. Your hat and things are in the next room. 
We are to go thirty miles before morning. (Exit SERVANT.) 

Miss Nev. Well, well; I'll come presently. 

Maru. (To Hastincs.) Was it well done, sir, to assist in rendering 
me ridiculous? To hang me out for the scorn of all my acquaintance? 
Depend upon it, sir, I shall expect an explanation. 

Hast. Was it well done, sir, if you’re upon that subject, to deliver 
what. I intrusted to yourself to the care of another, sir? 

Miss Nev. Mr. Hastings. Mr. Marlow. Why will you increase 
my distress by this groundless dispute? I implore you, I entreat you — 


Enter SERVANT. 


51 Hospital for the insane. 52 Sticks with, basket hilts. 
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SERV. Your cloak, madam. My mistress is impatient. 
Miss Nev. I come. [Exit SEervANT.] Pray be pacified. If I leave 
you thus, I shall die with apprehension! 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Your fan, muff, and gloves, madam. The horses are waiting. 

Miss Nev. O Mr. Marlow! if you knew what a scene of constraint 
and ill-nature lies before me, I’m sure it would convert your resentment 
into pity. 

Maru. I’m so distracted with a variety of passions that I don’t 
know what I do. Forgive me, madam. George, forgive me. You know 
my hasty temper and should not exasperate it. 

Hast. The torture of my situation is my only excuse. 

Miss Nev. Well, my dear Hastings, if you have that esteem for me 
that I think, that I am sure you have, your constancy for three years 
will but increase the happiness of our future connection. If — 

Mrs. Harp. (Within.) Miss Neville. Constance, why, Constance, 
I say. 

Miss Nev. I’m coming. Well, constancy. Remember, constancy is 
the word. 

(Exit, [followed by the SERVANT.]) 

Hast. My heart! How can I support this! To be so near happiness, 
and such happiness! 

Maru. (To Tony.) You see now, young gentleman, the effects of 
your folly. What might be amusement to you is here disappointment, 
and even distress. 

Tony. (From a reverie.) Ecod, I have hit it. It’s here. Your hands. 
Yours and yours, my poor Sulky. My boots there, ho! Meet me two 
hours hence at the bottom of the garden; and if you don’t find Tony 
Lumpkin a more good-natured fellow than you thought for, I'll give 
you leave to take my best horse and Bet Bouncer into the bargain! 
Come along. My boots, ho! (Exeunt.) 


END oF THE FourTH ACT. 
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Act V. 
ScENE [I] continues. 
Enter Hastincs and SERVANT. 


Hast. You saw the old lady and Miss Neville drive off, you say? 

SERV. Yes, your honor. They went off in a post-coach, and the 
young Squire on horseback. They’re thirty miles off by this time. 

Hast. Then all my hopes are over. 

SERV. Yes, sir. Old Sir Charles is arrived. He and the old gentleman 
of the house have been laughing at Mr. Marlow’s mistake this half hour. 
They are coming this way. 

Hast. Then I must not be seen. So now to my fruitless appointment 
at the bottom of the garden. This is about the time. ( Exit.) 


Enter Str CHARLES and HARDCASTLE. 


Harp. Ha! ha! ha! The peremptory tone in which he sent forth 
his sublime commands. 

Str CHAr. And the reserve with which I suppose he treated all 
your advances. 

Harp. And yet he might have seen something in me above a com- 
mon innkeeper too. 

Str CHar. Yes, Dick, but he mistook you for an uncommon inn- 
keeper, ha! ha! ha! 

Harp. Well, I’m in too good spirits to think of anything but joy. 
Yes, my dear friend, this union of our families will make our personal 
friendships hereditary, and tho’ my daughter’s fortune is but small ; 

Str CHAR. Why, Dick, will you talk of fortune to me? My son is 
possessed of more than a competence already and can want nothing but 
a good and virtuous girl to share his happiness and increase it. If they 
like each other, as you say they do ; 

Harp. Jf, man! I tell you they do like each other. My daughter as 
good as told me so. 

Str CHAR. But girls are apt to flatter themselves, you know. 

Harp. I saw him grasp her hand in the warmest manner myself; 
and here he comes to put you out of your #f’s, I warrant him. m 
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Enter MARLow. 


Maru. I come, sir, once more, to ask pardon for my strange con- 
duct. I can scarce reflect on my insolence without confusion. 

Harp. Tut, boy; a trifle. You take it too gravely. An hour or two’s 
laughing with my daughter will set all to rights again. She’ll never like 
you the worse for it. 

Maru. Sir, I shall be always proud of her approbation. 

Harp. Approbation is but a cold word, Mr. Marlow. If I am not 
deceived, you have something more than approbation thereabouts. You 
take me. 

Maru. Really, sir, I have not that happiness. 

Harp. Come, boy, I’m an old fellow and know what’s what as well 
as you that are younger. I know what has passed between you; but 
mum! 

Maru. Sure, sir, nothing has passed between us but the most pro- 
found respect on my side, and the most distant reserve on hers. You 
don’t think, sir, that my impudence has been passed upon all the rest 
of the family? 

Harp. Impudence! No, I don’t say that. Not quite impudence — 
though girls like to be played with and rumpled a little, too, sometimes. 
But she has told no tales, I assure you. 

Maru. I never gave her the slightest cause. 

Harp. Well, well, I like modesty in its place well enough. But this 
is over-acting, young gentleman. You may be open. Your father and I 
will like you the better for it. 

Mari. May I die, sir, if I ever 

Harp. I tell you, she don’t dislike you; and as I’m sure you like 
her 

Maru. Dear sir! —I protest, sir! 

Harp. I see no reason why you should not be joined as fast as the 
parson can tie you. 

Maru. But hear me, sir! 

Harp. Your father approves the match; I admire it. Every mo- 
ment’s delay will be doing mischief; so 

Marv. But why won’t you hear me? By all that’s just and true, 
I never gave Miss Hardcastle the slightest mark of my attach- 
ment, or even the most distant hint to suspect me of affection. We 
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had but one interview, and that was formal, modest, and uninterest- 
ing. 

Harp. (Aside.) This fellow’s formal, modest impudence is beyond 
bearing. 

Str CHAr. And you never grasped her hand or made any protesta- 
tions? 

Maru. As Heaven is my witness, I came down in obedience to your 
commands. I saw the lady without emotion and parted without reluc- 
tance. I hope you’ll exact no further proofs of my duty nor prevent me 
from leaving a house in which I suffer so many mortifications. (Exit.) 

Str CHar. I’m astonished at the air of sincerity with which he 
parted. 

Harp. And I’m astonished at the deliberate intrepidity of his 
assurance, 

Str CuHar. I dare pledge my life and honor upon his truth. 

Harp. Here comes my daughter, and I would stake my happiness 
upon her veracity. 


Enter Miss HARrDCASTLE. 


Harp. Kate, come hither, child. Answer us sincerely and without 
reserve; has Mr. Marlow made you any professions of love and 
affection? 

Miss Harp. The question is very abrupt, sir! But since you re- 
quire unreserved sincerity, I think he has. : 

Harp. ~ (To Str CHARLES.) You see. 

Str CHar. And pray, madam, have you and my son had more 
than one interview? 

Miss Harp. Yes, sir, several. 

Harp. (To Str CHares.) You see. 

Str CHAR. But did he profess any attachment? 

Miss Harp. A lasting one. 

Srr Cuar. Did he talk of love? 

Miss Harp. Much, sir. 

Srr CHar. Amazing. And all this formally? 

Miss Harp. Formally. 

Harp. Now, my friend, I hope you are satisfied. 

Str CHAR. And how did he behave, madam? 

Miss Harp. As most professed admirers do: said some civil things 
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of my face, talked much of his want of merit and the greatness of mine; 
mentioned his heart, gave a short tragedy speech, and ended with 
pretended rapture. 

Str Cuar. Now I’m perfectly convinced, indeed. I know his con- 
versation among women to be modest and submissive. This forward, 
canting, ranting manner by no means describes him, and I am confident 
he never sat for the picture. 

Miss Harp. Then what, sir, if I should convince you to your face 
of my sincerity? If you and my papa, in about half an hour, will place 
yourselves behind that screen, you shall hear him declare his passion 
to me in person. 

Str CuHar. Agreed. And if I find him what you describe, all my 


happiness in him must have an end. (Exit.) 
Miss Harp. And if you don’t find him what I describe, I fear my 
happiness must never have a beginning. (Exeunt.) 


ScENE [II] changes to the back of the garden. 
Enter Hastincs. 


Hast. What an idiot am I, to wait here for a fellow who probably 
takes a delight in mortifying me. He never intended to be punctual, 
and I’ll wait no longer. What do I see? It is he, and perhaps with news 
of my Constance. 


Enter Tony, booted and spattered. 


Hast. My honest Squire! I now find you a man of your word. This 
looks like friendship. 

Tony. Ay, I’m your friend, and the best friend you have in the 
world, if you knew but all. This riding by night, by the bye, is cursedly 
tiresome. It has shook me worse than the basket of a stagecoach. 

Hast. But how? Where did you leave your fellow travelers? Are 
they in safety? Are they housed? 

Tony. Five and twenty miles in two hours and a half is no such bad 
driving. The poor beasts have smoked for it. Rabbet ** me, but I’d 
rather ride forty miles after a fox than ten with such varment. 


53 Beat me down 
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Hast. Well, but where have you left the ladies? I die with im- 
patience. 

Tony. Left them? Why, where should I leave them but where I 
found them? 

Hast. This is a riddle. 

Tony. Riddle me this, then. What’s that goes round the house, and 
round the house, and never touches the house? 

Hast. I’m still astray. 

Tony. Why, that’s it, mon. I have led them astray. By jingo, there’s 
not a pond or slough within five miles of the place but they can tell 
the taste of. 

Hast. Ha, ha, ha, I understand; you took them in a round while 
they supposed themselves going forward. And so you have at last 
brought them home again. 

Tony. You shall hear. I first took them down Featherbed Lane, 
where we stuck fast in the mud. I then rattled them crack over the 
stones of Up-and-down Hill. I then introduced them to the gibbet on 
Heavytree Heath, and from that, with a circumbendibus, I fairly lodged 
them in a horsepond at the bottom of the garden.** 

Hast. But no accident, I hope. 

Tony. No, no. Only mother is confoundedly frightened. She thinks 
herself forty miles off. She’s sick of the journey, and the cattle can 
scarce crawl. So, if your own horses be ready, you may whip off with 
Cousin, and I’ll be bound that no soul here can budge a foot to follow 
you, 

Hast. My dear friend, how can I be grateful? 

Tony. Ay, now it’s “dear friend,” ‘‘ noble Squire.” Just now, it was 
all “ idiot,” “‘ cub,” and “run me through the guts.” Damn your way 
of fighting, I say. After we take a knock in this part of the country, we 
kiss and be friends. But if you had run me through the guts, then I 
should be dead, and you might go kiss the hangman. 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But I must hasten to relieve Miss Neville. 
If you keep the old lady employed, I promise to take care of the 
young one. (Exit Hastrincs.) 

Tony. Never fear me. Here she comes. Vanish. She’s got from the 
pond, and draggled up to the waist like a mermaid. 

54 Sheridan played a similar trick on Mme. de Genlis (cf. Memoirs, 1825, IV, 
pp. 113-118.) 
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Mrs. Harp. Oh, Tony, I’m killed. Shook. Battered to death. I 
shall never survive it. That last jolt that laid us against the quickset 
hedge has done my business. 

Tony. Alack, mama, it was all your own fault. You would be for 
running away by night, without knowing one inch of the way. 

Mrs. Harp. I wish we were at home again. I never met so many 
accidents in so short a journey. Drenched in the mud, overturned in a 
ditch, stuck fast in a slough, jolted to a jelly, and at last to lose our 
way! Whereabouts do you think we are, Tony? 

Tony. By my guess we should be upon Crack-skull Common, about 
forty miles from home. -. 

Mrs Harp. O lud! O lud! the most notorious spot in all the 
country. We only want a robbery to make a complete night on’t. 

Tony. Don’t be afraid, mama, don’t be afraid. Two of the five that 
kept here are hanged, and the other three may not find us. Don’t be 
afraid. Is that a man that’s galloping behind us? No; its only a tree. 
Don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Harp. The fright will certainly kill me. 

Tony. Do you see anything like a black hat moving behind the 
thicket? 

Mrs. Harp. O death! 

Tony. No, it’s only a cow. Don’t be afraid, mama, don’t be afraid. 

Mrs. Harp. As I’m alive, Tony, I see a man coming towards us. 
Ah! I’m sure on’t. If he perceives us, we are undone. 

Tony. (Aside.) Father-in-law,®* by all that’s unlucky, come to take 
one of his night walks. (To her.) Ah, it’s a highwayman, with pistols as 
long as my arm. A damned ill-looking fellow. 

Mrs. Harp. Good Heaven defend us! He approaches. 

Tony. Do you hide yourself in that thicket, and leave me to manage 
him. If there be any danger, I’ll cough and cry hem. When I cough, be 
sure to keep close. (Mrs. Harpcastie hides behind a tree in the back 
scene.) 

Enter HARDCASTLE. 


Harp. I’m mistaken, or I heard voices of people in want of help. 


55 Tony means, of course, stepfather. 
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O Tony, is that you? I did not expect you so soon back. Are your 
mother and her charge in safety? 

Tony. Very safe, sir, at my Aunt Pedigree’s. Hem. 

Mrs. Harp. (From behind.) Ah, death! I find there’s danger. 

Harp. Forty miles in three hours! Sure that’s too much, my 
youngster. 

Tony. Stout horses and willing minds make short journeys, as they 
say. Hem. 

Mrs. Harp. (From behind.) Sure he'll do the dear boy no harm. 

Harp. But I heard a voice here; I should be glad to know from 
whence it came? 

Tony. It was I, sir, talking to myself, sir. I was saying that forty 
miles in four hours was very good going. Hem. As to be sure it was. 
Hem. I have got a sort of cold by being out in the air. We’ll go in, 
if you please. Hem. 

Harp. But if you talked to yourself, you did not answer yourself. 
I am certain I heard two voices and am resolved (Raising his voice.) 
to find the other out. 

Mrs. Harp. (From behind.) Oh, he’s coming to find me out! Oh! 

Tony. What need you go, sir, if I tell you? Hem. Ill lay down my 
life for the truth. — Hem! — I'll tell you all, sir. (Detaining him.) 

Harp. I tell you I will not be detained. I insist on seeing. It’s in 
vain to expect I’ll believe you. 

Mrs. Harp. (Running forward from behind.) O lud, he'll murder 
my poor boy, my darling. Here, good gentleman, whet your rage upon 
me. Take my money, my life, but spare that young gentleman, spare my 
child, if you have any mercy. 

Harp. My wife, as I’m a Christian! From whence can she come, or 
what does she mean? 

Mrs. Harp. (Kneeling.) Take compassion on us, good Mr. High- 
wayman. Take our money, our watches, all we have, but spare our lives. 
We will never bring you to justice, indeed we won’t, good Mr. High- 
wayman. 

Harp. I believe the woman’s out of her senses. What, Dorothy, 
don’t you know me? : 

Mrs. Harp. Mr. Hardcastle, as I’m alive! My fears blinded me. 
But who, my dear, could have expected to meet you here, in this fright- 
ful place, so far from home. What has brought you to follow us? 
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Harp. Sure, Dorothy, you have not lost your wits! So far from 
home, when you are within forty yards of your own door! (To him.) 
This is one of your old tricks, you graceless rogue, you! (To her.) 
Don’t you know the gate, and the mulberry-tree? And don’t you remem- 
ber the horsepond, my dear? 

Mrs. Harp. Yes, I shall remember the horsepond as long as I 
live; I have caught my death in it. (To Tony.) And is it to you, you 
graceless varlet, I owe all this? I'll teach you to abuse your mother, 
I will. 

Tony. LEcod, mother, all the parish says you have spoiled me, and 
so you may take the fruits on’t. 

Mrs. Harp. I'll spoil you, I will. 

(Follows him off the stage, exit.) 

Harp. There’s morality, however, in his reply. (Exit.) 


Enter Hastincs and Miss NEVILLE. 


Hast. My dear Constance, why will you deliberate thus? If we 
delay a moment, all is lost forever. Pluck up a little resolution, and we 
shall soon be out of the reach of her malignity. 

Miss Nev. I find it impossible. My spirits are so sunk with the 
agitations I have suffered that I am unable to face any new danger. 
Two or three years’ patience will at last crown us with happiness. 

Hast. Such a tedious delay is worse than inconstancy. Let us fly, 
my charmer. Let us date our happiness from this very moment. Perish 
fortune. Love and content will increase what we possess beyond a 
monarch’s revenue. Let me prevail. 

Miss Nev. No, Mr. Hastings, no. Prudence once more comes to my 
relief, and I will obey his dictates. In the moment of passion, fortune 
may be despised, but it ever produces a lasting repentance. I’m resolved 
to apply to Mr. Hardcastle’s compassion and justice for redress. 

Hast. But tho’ he had the will, he has not the power to relieve you. 

Miss Nev. But he has influence, and upon that I am resolved 
to rely. 

Hast. I have no hopes. But since you persist, I must reluctantly 
obey you. (Exeunt.) 
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SceNE [III] changes [to Mr. Harpcastie’s house. | 


Enter Str CHARLES and Miss HARDCASTLE. 


Str CuHar. What a situation am I in! If what you say appears, 
I shall then find a guilty son. If what he says be true, I shall then lose 
one that, of all others, I most wished for a daughter. 

Miss Harp. I am proud of your approbation, and to show I merit 
it, if you place yourselves as I directed, you shall hear his explicit 
declaration. But he comes. 

Str Cuar. I'll to your father and keep him to the appointment. 

(Exit Str CHARLES.) 


Enter Martow. 


Maru. Tho’ prepared for setting out, I come once more to take 
leave, nor did I, till this moment, know the pain I feel in the separation. 

Miss Harp. (Jn her own natural manner.) 1 believe these suffer- 
ings cannot be very great, sir, which you can so easily remove. A day 
or two longer, perhaps, might lessen your uneasiness by showing the 
little value of what you now think proper to regret. 

Maru. (Aside.) This girl every moment improves upon me. (To 
her.) It must not be, madam. I have already trifled too long with my 
heart. My very pride begins to submit to my passion. The disparity of 
education and fortune, the anger of a parent, and the contempt of my 
equals begin to lose their weight, and nothing can restore me to myself 
but this painful effort of resolution. 

Miss ‘Harp. Then go, sir. I’ll urge nothing more to detain you. Tho’ 
my family be as good as hers you came down to visit, and my education, 
I hope, not inferior, what are these advantages without equal affluence? I 
must remain contented with the slight approbation of imputed merit; 
I must have only the mockery of your addresses, while all your serious 
aims are fixed on fortune. 


Enter HArpcAsTLE and Str CHARLES from behind. 


Str Cuar. Here, behind this screen. 

Harp. Ay, ay, make no noise. I'll engage my Kate covers him 
with confusion at last. 

Maru. By heavens, madam, fortune was ever my smallest con- 
sideration. Your beauty at first caught my eye; for who could see that 
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without emotion? But every moment that I converse with you, steals in 
some new grace, heightens the picture, and gives it stronger expression. 
What at first seemed rustic plainness now appears refined simplicity. 
What seemed forward assurance now strikes me as the result of coura- 
geous innocence and conscious virtue. 

Str CHAR. What can it mean? He amazes me! 

Harp. I told you how it would be. Hush! 

Maru. I am now determined to stay, madam, and I have too good 
an opinion of my father’s discernment, when he sees you, to doubt his 
approbation. 

Miss Harp. No, Mr. Marlow, I will not, cannot detain you. Do 
you think I could suffer a connection in which there is the smallest room 
for repentance? Do you think I would take the mean advantage of a 
transient passion to load you with confusion? Do you think I could 
ever relish that happiness which was acquired by lessening yours? 

Maru. By all that’s good, I can have no happiness but what’s in 
your power to grant me. Nor shall I ever feel repentance but in not 
having seen your merits before. I will stay, even contrary to your 
wishes; and tho’ you should persist to shun me, I will make my respect- 
ful assiduities atone for the levity of my past conduct. 

Miss Harp. Sir, I must entreat you’ll desist. As our acquaintance 
began, so let it end, in indifference. I might have given an hour or two 
in levity; but, seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think I could ever submit 
to a connection where 7 must appear mercenary and you imprudent? 
Do you think I could ever catch at the confident addresses of a secure 
admirer? 

Maru. (Kneeling.) Does this look like security? Does this look 
like confidence? No, madam, every moment that shows me your merit 
only serves to increase my diffidence and confusion. Here let me con- 
tinue — 

Str Cuar. I can hold it no longer. Charles, Charles, how hast thou 
deceived me! Is this your indifference, your uninteresting conversation! 

Harp. Your cold contempt! your formal interview! What have you 
to say now? 

Mart. That I’m all amazement? What can it mean? 

Harp. It means that you can say and unsay things at pleasure; 
that you can address a lady in private and deny it in public; that you 
have one story for us and another for my daughter! 
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Maru. Daughter! — This lady your daughter! 

Harp. Yes, sir, my only daughter. My Kate. Whose else should 
she be? 

Maru. Oh, the devil! 

Miss Harp. Yes, sir, that very identical tall, squinting lady you 
were pleased to take me for. (Curtsying.) She that you addressed as 
the mild, modest, sentimental man of gravity, and the bold, forward, 
agreeable Rattle of the Ladies Club; ha, ha, ha! 

Mart. Zounds, there’s no bearing this; it’s worse than death! 

Miss Harp. In which of your characters, sir, will you give us leave 
to address you? As the faltering gentleman, with looks on the ground, 
that speaks just to be heard, and hates hypocrisy; or the loud, confident 
creature that keeps it up with Mrs. Mantrap and old Miss Biddy 
Buckskin till three in the morning; ha, ha, ha! 

Mart. Oh! Curse on my noisy head. I never attempted to be im- 
pudent yet that I was not taken down. I must be gone. 

Harp. By the hand of my body, but you shall not. I see it was all 
a mistake, and I am rejoiced to find it. You shall not, sir, I tell you. I 
know she’ll forgive you. Won’t you forgive him, Kate? We'll all forgive 
you. Take courage, man. (They retire, she tormenting him, to the back 
scene.) 


Enter Mrs. HARDCASTLE and Tony. 


Mrs. Harp. So, so, they’re gone off. Let them go. I care not. 

Harp. Who gone? 

Mrs. Harp. My dutiful niece and her gentleman, Mr. Hastings, 
from town — he who came down with our modest visitor, here. 

Str CHar. Who? My honest George Hastings? As worthy a fellow 
as lives, and the girl could not have made a more prudent choice. 

Harp. Then, by the hand of my body, I’m proud of the connection. 

Mrs. Harp. Well, if he has taken away the lady, he has not taken 
her fortune. That remains in this family to console us for her loss. 

Harp. Sure, Dorothy, you would not be so mercenary? 

Mrs. Harp. Ay, that’s my affair, not yours. 

Harp. But, you know, if your son, when of age, refuses to marry 
his cousin, her whole fortune is then at her own disposal. 

Mrs. Harp. Ay, but he’s not of age, and she has not thought proper 
to wait for his refusal. — 
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Enter Hastincs and Miss NEVILLE. 


Mrs. Harp. (Aside.) What! Returned so soon? I begin not to like it. 

Hast. (To Harpcastie.) For my late attempt to fly off with 
your niece, let my present confusion be my punishment. We are now 
come back, to appeal from your justice to your humanity. By her 
father’s consent, I first paid her my addresses, and our passions were 
first founded in duty. 

Miss Nev. Since his death, I have been obliged to stoop to dis- 
simulation to avoid oppression. In an hour of levity, I was ready even 
to give up my fortune to secure my choice. But I’m now recovered from 
the delusion and hope from your tenderness what is denied me from a 
nearer connection. 

Mrs. Harp. Pshaw, pshaw, this is all but the whining end of a 
modern novel! . 

Harp. Be it what it will, I’m glad they’re come back to reclaim 
their due. Come hither, Tony, boy. Do you refuse this lady’s hand 
whom I now offer you? 

Tony. What signifies my refusing? You know I can’t refuse her till 
I’m of age, father. 

Harp. While I thought concealing your age, boy, was likely to con- 
duce to your improvement, I concurred with your mother’s desire to 
keep it secret. But since I find she turns it to a wrong use, I must now 
declare you have been of age these three months. 

Tony. Of age! Am I of age, father? 

Harp. Above three months. 

Tony. Then you’ll see the first use I’ll make of my liberty. (Tak- 
ing Miss NEvILte’s hand.) Witness all men by these presents, that I, 
Anthony Lumpkin, Esquire, of BLANK place, refuse you, Constantia 
Neville, spinster, of no place at all, for my true and lawful wife. So Con- 
stance Neville may marry whom she pleases, and Tony Lumpkin is his 
own man again! 

Str CuHar. O brave Squire! 

Hast. My worthy friend! 

Mrs. Harp. My undutiful offspring! 

Maru. Joy, my dear George, I give you joy sincerely. And could 
I prevail upon my little tyrant here to be less arbitrary, I should be the 
happiest man alive if you would return me the favor. 
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Hast. (To Miss Harpcastie£.) Come, madam, you are now driven 
to the very last scene of all your contrivances. I know you like him, I’m 
sure he loves you, and you must and shall have him. 

Harp. (Joining their hands.) And I say so too. And, Mr. Marlow, 
if she makes as good a wife as she has a daughter, I don’t believe you'll 
ever repent your bargain. So now to supper; tomorrow we shall gather 
all the poor of the parish about us, and the Mistakes of the Night °° 
shall be crowned with a merry morning; so, boy, take her; and as you 
have been mistaken in the mistress, my wish is that you may never 
be mistaken in the wife. 


FINIS. 


56 The subtitle of the play. 


EPILOGUE ™ 
By Dr. GoLpsMITH 


Well, having stooped to conquer with success 
And gained a husband without aid from dress, 
Still as a barmaid, I could wish it, too, 
As I have conquered him to conquer you. 
And let me say, for all your resolution, 
That pretty barmaids have done execution. 
Our life is all a play, composed to please; 
“ We have our exits and our entrances.” °° 
The first act shows the simple country maid, 
Harmless and young, of everything afraid, 
Blushes when hired, and with unmeaning action, 
“‘T hopes as how to give you satisfaction.” 
Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 
Th’ unblushing barmaid of a country inn, 
Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 
Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 
Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 
The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs. 
On squires and cits she there displays her arts 
And on the gridiron broils her lovers’ hearts. 
And as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 
Even Common Councilmen forget to eat. 
The fourth act shows her wedded to the Squire, 
And Madam now begins to hold it higher; 
Pretends to taste, at Operas cries caro, 
And quits her Nancy Dawson *® for Che Faro,°° 
57 Spoken by Mrs. Bulkley as Miss Hardcastle. In the second edition this 
epilogue is printed right after the prologue. 
58 As You Like It, Act II, Scene 7. 


59 Nancy Dawson was a horn-pipe dancer who died in 1767. Her name was 
given to a popular song. 60 A song in Gliick’s opera, Orfeo, 1764. 
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Dotes upon dancing, and, in all her pride, 

Swims round the room, the Heinel ** of Cheapside,®* 
Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 

Till, having lost in age the power to kill, 

She sits all night at cards and ogles at spadille.®* 
Such, thro’ our lives, the eventful history — 

The fifth and last act still remains for me. 

The barmaid now for your protection prays, 

Turns female barrister, and pleads for Bayes.** 


61 Anna Frederica Heinel was a Prussian dancer who was quite popular in 
London at this time. She was the wife of the elder Vestris. 

62 Cheapside is the name of a street in London running east from Saint Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

83 The ace of spades. 

64 Bayes was a character in The Rehearsal, 1671, a satirical play by George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, and others. This play satirizes the heroic 
tragedy of Dryden, who is caricatured in Bayes. The word bayes referred to the 
laureateship which Dryden held. Above it means poet or dramatist. 


EPILOGUE ® 
To be spoken in the character of Tony LumMpxtn. 
By J. Crappock, Esq. 


Well — now all’s ended — and my comrades gone. 
Pray what becomes of mother’s nonly son? 
A hopeful blade! — In town I’ll fix my station 
And try to make a bluster in the nation. 
As for my cousin Neville, I renounce her; 
Off — in a crack —I'll carry big Bet Bouncer. 
Why should not I in the great world appear? 
I soon shall have a thousand pounds a year; 
No matter what a man may here inherit, 
In London — ’gad, they’ve some regard to spirit. 
I see the horses prancing up the streets, 
And big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets; 
Then hoikes to jiggs and pastimes every night — 
Not to the plays — they say it a’n’t polite; 
To Sadler’s Wells * perhaps, or operas go, 
And once, by chance, to the roratorio. 
Thus here and there, for ever up and down; ° 
We'll set the fashions, too, to half the town. 
And then at auctions — money ne’er regard, 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard. 
Zounds, we shall make these London gentry say, 
We know what’s damned genteel, as well as they. 
65 This epilogue is printed immediately after the play proper, as here. 
66 Craddock, one of the friends of Goldsmith in Goldsmith’s later life, was 
interested in the drama and in music. His tragedy, Zobeide, was a translation of 


Voltaire’s Les Scythes. 
67 An amusement place, between Clerkenwell and Islington. 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
(1751-1816) 


There is considerable distinction in being the greatest man of the century 
in a particular field of endeavor. Such a man was Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Like Shakespeare, who was the greatest dramatist of the Sixteenth Century, 
and Dryden, who was probably the greatest dramatist of the Seventeenth, 
so was Sheridan the greatest dramatist of the Eighteenth Century. In the life 
of this great playwright there are three noteworthy phenomena, his family, 
his dual genius, and the poverty of his last years. 

For at least seven generations the Sheridan family was prominent in lit- 
erature, politics, or the church. Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s father, Thomas 
Sheridan (1719 or 1721-1788) was a teacher, an actor, and an author. His 
chief works are on the subject of education, elocution, and lexicography. As 
an actor he was considered by the great verse-critic Churchill as second only 
to Garrick. His wife, Frances Chamberlaine Sheridan (1724-1766), was a 
novelist and dramatist. Her play, The Discovery, was presented at Drury 
Lane Theater by Garrick at the same time that her son’s two plays, The 
Rivals and The Duenna, were on the boards at Covent Garden. As is true of 
her great son, she wrote all her plays and novels within the space of a few 
years, 1760-1766, although, in her case, these few years were at the end of 
her career, whereas, in the case of her son, they were at the beginning. One 
of her comedies, A Journey to Bath, no doubt gave her son the idea for one 
of his best characters, Mrs. Twyfort in A Journey being very much like Mrs. 
Malaprop in The Rivals. Her novel, The Memoirs of Miss Sidney Bidulph, 
also evidently influenced her son’s work. 

The dramatist’s grandfather, Thomas Sheridan (1684 or 1687-1738) was 
an author, schoolmaster, and, above all, a close friend of Dean Swift. He was 
said to be exceedingly sociable and witty, and his best effort at literature 
supports the statement. He was the author of The Art of Punning. He had 
two uncles of note, Thomas Sheridan (fl. 1661-1688), a Jacobite, said to have 
married a natural daughter of James II, and William sheridan (1636-1711), 
who was bishop of Kilmore in Ireland. 

With such blood in his veins, Richard Brinsley Sheridan was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, the third of the greatest Irish dramatists of the century; 
Farquhar and Goldsmith are the other two. When Sheridan was nineteen, his 
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father moved to Bath in Somerset, Southwest England, where the fashionable 
society undoubtedly impressed the young man deeply and influenced his later 
work. At this place, Richard met Elizabeth Ann Linley, who became his wife. 
She was the beautiful daughter of a musician and herself a singer of remark- 
able ability. The progress of their love is quite romantic. To free herself of 
the attentions of several unwanted suitors, the most objectionable being a 
Captain or Major Mathews, said to be a married man, she planned secretly 
to go to France and enter a convent, at Lille. Richard, who was in her con- 
fidence, accompanied her to France, and after persuading her that she could 
not now return to England except as his wife, married her near Calais, before 
she entered the convent. This was in 1772, when she was eighteen and he was 
twenty-one. Her father brought her back to Bath, and Sheridan married her 
again in the following year, after having fought two duels with the infamous 
Mathews, who had published a letter calling Sheridan “a liar and a treach- 
erous scoundrel.” In the first duel, Sheridan disarmed his enemy and de- 
manded a public apology, which Mathews accorded through the Bath 
Chronicle. In the second duel Sheridan was seriously wounded. 

Sheridan’s wife proved to be a source of great help, especially when he was 
the manager of Drury Lane Theater. She acted as bookkeeper, read manu- 
scripts of plays, and wrote verses for some of the plays that were accepted. 
When Sheridan entered politics, she proved again to be of help, often speaking 
in public on behalf of the party with which her husband had allied himself. 

Sheridan’s brother, Charles Francis (1750-1806), was also active both in 
politics, and literature. He was member of Parliament in Ireland and author 
’ of several works, the most important perhaps being A History of the Late 
Revolution in Sweden. A second-cousin was the well-known actor and dra- 
matist, James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862), author of such plays as 
Virginius, William Tell, The Hunchback, and The Wife. 

Sheridan’s wife died in 1792. He remarried in 1795, taking as his second 
wife, Esther Jane Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winchester. Thomas Sheri- 
dan (1775-1817), the issue of this second marriage, later married Caroline 
Henrietta Callander, who wrote the novels Carwell, Aims and Ends, and 
Oonagh Lynch. Thomas Sheridan’s son, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who died 
in 1888, was a member of the English parliament, and his grandson, Algernon 
Thomas Brinsley, was a newspaper owner and publisher. One of Thomas 
Sheridan’s daughters, Helen Selina, was a song writer of some popularity. 

To be born of such a family is a fact worthy of note; to be born a genius 
of such a family seems only reasonable; to be born a two-fold genius is a 
phenomenon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan was not only a great literary man, 
but he was also a great statesman. As a literary man, he was both a dramatist 
and a successful manager of a theater. Most remarkable of all, he wrote his 
plays, with the exception of Pizarro, from 1774 to 1779, when he was from 
twenty-three to twenty-eight years of age. The fruit of his genius ripened 
early. 

His plays are as follows: The Rivals (1775); Saint Patrick’s Day, or The 
Scheming Lieutenant (1775); and The Duenna (1775), an opera, all of which 
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were presented at Covent Garden Theater; A Trip to Scarborough (1777), 
an adaptation of Vanbrugh’s Relapse, presented at Drury Lane Theater, of 
which he was now manager; The School for Scandal (1777); The Critic 
(1779); and Pizarro (1799), an adaptation of Kotzebue’s play. These last- 
named plays were presented at Drury Lane. The author of a mere seven plays, 
of which two are only adaptations, is the greatest dramatist of the century! 

The Rivals,1 because of its length and poor acting on the part of the 
person who played Sir Lucius O’Trigger, almost proved a failure. After a 
revision of both manuscript and cast, it was presented again within a few 
days and has been to this day a great success on the stage. It is more full of 
animal spirits than is The School for Scandal. The Rivals is low comedy; The 
School for Scandal high comedy. The Rivals was followed within a few months 
by Saint Patrick’s Day, a farce, written for Clinch, who had played Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger. The Duenna, with which his musical father-in-law, Thomas 
Linley, helped him, is a comic opera somewhat like Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, 
and, like Gay’s work, was a tremendous success. These two plays hold the 
record for the longest runs of the century, Te Duenna running for seventy- 
five successive performances, The Beggar’s Opera for sixty-two. 

The School for Scandal, as is the case with The Rivals and the other plays 
of Sheridan, has a certain amount of autobiographical interest. When Sheridan 
was convalescing at Bath after his second duel with Mathews, he was out- 
raged at the scandals that were circulating about him and about his adven- 
tures, and he planned a play to be called the Slanderers, in which some of 
the fashionable people of Bath would figure. Charles and Joseph Surface are 
thought to be Richard Brinsley Sheridan himself and his brother Charles 
Francis Sheridan. Richard was careless, convivial, charming, affectionate; 
Charles Francis is described as “a plodding selfish man, who never ran 
avoidable risks, who was an unfilial son and an unaffectionate brother.” In 
The Rivals, too, this autobiographical touch is manifest. His duels with 
Mathews are reflected in the meeting between Bob Acres and Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger; and his elopement with Elizabeth Linley was similar to the dream 
of Lydia Languish’s. 

The Critic, Sheridan’s last original play, was an attack upon the sentimental 
drama of Richard Cumberland (1732-1811) and upon certain stage evils. 
The sentimental drama was the sugary tearful drama of piety and virtue and 
had been most popular throughout the Eighteenth Century. Goldsmith’s two 
plays had been the result of an effort to offset its baneful effect upon dramatic 
literature. The Critic supplemented Goldsmith’s attack and, since it was a 
direct, personal satire, was more effective. Sir Fretful Plagiary of The Critic 
was Richard Cumberland himself. Sentimental drama was approaching the 
nightfall of its day. 


1 M. Gabriel and P. Mueschke, in their paper, “‘ Two Contemporary Sources of 
Sheridan’s The Rivals,’ P. M. L. A., March, 1928, show some very close similarities 
between The Rivals and Garrick’s Miss in Her Teens, 1747, and Colman’s The 
Deuce is in Him, 1763. 
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Sheridan’s career as a manager of a theater began in 1776, when he followed 
David Garrick as manager of Drury Lane. Sheridan purchased a one-seventh 
interest for thirteen hundred pounds, being part owner with his father-in-law, 
Thomas Linley, and a Mr. Ford. In 1778 Sheridan became possessed of a 
one-half interest. Because of the excellence of the security that the theater 
afforded, Sheridan was not obliged to put up much actual cash. In return, he 
is said to have received from the theater ten thousand pounds, or almost fifty 
thousand dollars, annually. Much of this sum was lost when it was necessary 
to rebuild the theater in 1791 at a cost of two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand pounds, seventy-five thousand more than the original estimate, an 
excess which Sheridan himself offered to pay. In 1809, the new theater was 
destroyed by fire. 

As in literature, so in politics, Sheridan exhibited a two-fold ability, as a 
speaker and as a statesman. His political career began in 1780 when he 
entered Parliament as a representative from Shattford. He rapidly gained a 
reputation as an orator, ranking with Burke and Fox. Among his best speeches 
were those in opposicion to the war with America, for the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, against interference in France, for resistance against a 
French invasion, against union with Ireland, and for the freedom of the press. 
On the closing of the six hour speech with which he introduced proceedings 
against Warren Hastings, in February, 1787, he was applauded tumultuously, 
and when in June, 1788, he made his speech as manager of the impeachment, 
seats were bought for as much as fifty pounds by persons who insisted upon 
hearing the great orator. His speeches were first published in five volumes in 
1708. 

Such oratorical ability gained for Sheridan rapid advancement. He suc- 
cessively held various positions, among them being Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Secretary. to the Treasury, and Treasurer of the Navy. He 
also acted, soon after 1780, as the confidential adviser to the Prince of Wales. 

Such a brilliant career made him a prominent and active member of society. 
In 1777, on the motion of Samuel Johnson, he was elected a member of the 
famous Literary Club, of which Oliver Goldsmith had also been a member. In 
1780, he was elected a member of Brooks’s Club, the books of which show 
that he gambled there heavily and frequently lost. This social activity and 
his otherwise expensive tastes, together with his misfortunes in connection 
with Drury Lane Theater, reduced him in his later years practically to 
poverty. In August, 1813, he was arrested for debt and taken to a sponging 
house, that is, a house of detention where the debtor could be kept until he 
could reconcile himself with his creditors and where he was charged such 
extortionate prices for room and board that the house was given the name 
that it bore. It was usually the bailiff’s residence. Early in 1816, after attacks 
of insomnia, varicose veins, and an abscess in his throat, he took to his bed, 
was again arrested for debt, but escaped his creditors by death. The news- 
papers stated that he died in dire poverty. On the other hand, his son, Charles 
Brinsley Sheridan, wrote to Thomas Sheridan, who was at the Cape of Good’ 
Hope, that “the reports which you may have seen in the newspapers of the 
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privations and the want of comforts which he endured are unfounded; that 
he had every attention and comfort that could make a deathbed easy.” As 
was fitting, the great dramatist and statesman was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Dramatist and statesman! If he had been only a dramatist — and not a 
statesman — what a far greater story we might have had to tell! As a lover 
of dramas, particularly The Rivals and The School for Scandal, we lament 
the time and energy he gave to politics. Six years for drama — almost thirty- 
six for politics! As a statesman, he is entirely forgotten today except by 
historians. As a dramatist he is immortal. 
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PREFACE 


A preface to a play seems generally to be considered as a kind of closet- 
prologue, in which —if his piece has been successful —the author solicits 
that indulgence from the reader which he had before experienced from the 
audience. But as the scope and immediate object of a play is to please a 
mixed assembly in representation (whose judgment, in the theater at least, 
is decisive), its degree of reputation is usually as determined as public, before 
it can be prepared for the cooler tribunal of the study. Thus any further 
solicitude on the part of the writer becomes unnecessary at least, if not an 
intrusion. And if the piece has been condemned in the performance, I fear 
an address to the closet, like an appeal to posterity, is constantly regarded as 
the procrastination of a suit from a consciousness of the weakness of the 
cause. From these considerations, the following comedy would certainly have 
been submitted to the reader without any further introduction than what it 
had in the representation, but that its success has probably been founded on 
a circumstance which the author is informed has not before attended a 
theatrical trial, and which, consequently, ought not to pass unnoticed. 

I need scarcely add that the circumstance alluded to was the withdrawing 
of the piece to remove those imperfections in the first representation which 
were too obvious to escape reprehension and too numerous to admit of a 
hasty correction. There are few writers, I believe, who, even in the fullest 
consciousness of error, do not wish to palliate the faults which they acknowl- 
edge; and, however trifling the performance, to second their confession of its 
deficiencies by whatever plea seems least disgraceful to their ability. In the 
present instance it cannot be said to amount either to candor or modesty in 
me to acknowledge an extreme inexperience and want of judgment on matters, 
in which, without guidance from practice or spur from success, a young man 
should scarcely boast of being an adept. If it be said that under such dis- 
advantages no one should attempt to write a play, I must beg leave to dissent 
from the position; while the first point of experience that I have gained on 
the subject is a knowledge of the candor and judgment with which an im- 
partial public distinguishes between the errors of inexperience and incapacity, 
and the indulgence which it shows even to a disposition to remedy the defects 
of either. 

It were unnecessary to enter into any further extenuation of what was 
thought exceptionable in this play, but that it has been said that the man- 
agers should have prevented some of the defects before its appearance to the 
public — and in particular the uncommon length of the piece as represented 
the first night. It were an ill return for the most liberal and gentlemanly 
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conduct on their side to suffer any censure to rest where none was deserved. 
Hurry in writing has long been exploded as an excuse for an author; however, 
in the dramatic line it may happen that both an author and a manager may 
wish to fill a chasm in the entertainment of the public with a hastiness not 
altogether culpable. The season was advanced when I first put the play into 
Mr. Harris’s * hands. It was at that time at least double the length of any 
acting comedy. I profited by his judgment and experience in the curtailing 
of it till, I believe, his feeling for the vanity of a young author got the better 
of his desire for correctness, and he left many excrescences remaining, 
because he had assisted in pruning so many more. Hence, though I was not 
uninformed that the acts were still too long, I flattered myself that, after 
the first trial, I might with safer judgment proceed to remove what should 
appear to have been most dissatisfactory. Many other errors there were 
which might in part have arisen from my being by no means conversant with 
plays in general, either in reading or at the theater. Yet I own that in one 
respect I did not regret my ignorance, for, as my first wish in attempting 
a play was to avoid every appearance of plagiary, I thought I should stand a 
better chance of effecting this from being in a walk which I had not fre- 
quented, and where consequently the progress of invention was less likely to 
be interrupted by starts of recollection; for on subjects on which the mind 
has been much informed, invention is slow of exerting itself. Faded ideas 
float in the fancy like half-forgotten dreams; and the imagination in its fullest 
enjoyments becomes suspicious of its offspring and doubts whether it has 
created or adopted. 

With regard to some particular passages which on the first night’s repre- 
sentation seemed generally disliked, I confess that if I felt any emotion of 
surprise at the disapprobation, it was not that they were disapproved of, but 
that I had not before perceived that they deserved it. As some part of the 
attack on the piece was begun too early to pass for the sentence of judgment, 
which is ever tardy in condemning, it has been suggested to me that much 
of the disapprobation must have arisen from virulence of malice ® rather than 
severity of criticism; but as I was more apprehensive of there being just 
grounds to excite the latter, than conscious of having deserved the former, I 
continue not to believe that probable, which, I am sure, must have been 
unprovoked. However, if it was so, and I could even mark the quarter from 
whence it came, it would be ungenerous to retort; for no passion suffers more 
than malice from disappointment. For my own part, I see no reason why the 
author of a play should not regard a first night’s audience as a candid and 
judicious friend attending, in behalf of the public, at his last rehearsal. If he 
can dispense with flattery, he is sure at least of sincerity, and even though 


2 Mr. Harris was manager of Covent Garden Theater. 

3 Contemporary newspaper criticism of The Rivals attests the malice to which 
Sheridan refers; for example, The London Chronicle stated that “Several people 
in the galleries, who were evidently planted to disturb the performance, were turned 
out before the third act.” = 
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the annotation be rude, he may rely upon the justness of the comment. Con- 
sidered in this light, that audience, whose fiat is essential to the poet’s claim 
whether his object be fame or profit, has surely a right to expect some 
deference to its opinion, from principles of politeness at least, if not from 
gratitude. 

As for the little puny critics who scatter their peevish strictures in private 
circles and scribble at every author who has the eminence of being uncon- 
nected with them, as they are usually spleen-swoln from a vain idea of in- 
creasing their consequence, there will always be found a petulance and 
illiberality in their remarks, which should place them as far beneath the 
notice of a gentleman as their original dulness had sunk them from the level 
of the most unsuccessful author. 

It is not without pleasure that I catch at an opportunity of justifying 
myself from the charge of intending any national reflection in the character 
of Sir Lucius O’Trigger. If any gentlemen opposed the piece from that idea, 
I thank them sincerely for their opposition; and if the condemnation of this 
comedy (however misconceived the provocation) could have added one spark 
to the decaying flame of national attachment to the country supposed to be 
reflected on, I should have been happy in its fate and might with truth have 
boasted that it had done more real service in its failure than the successful 
morality of a thousand stage novels will ever effect. 

It is usual, I believe, to thank the performers in a new play for the exertion 
of their several abilities. But where (as in this instance) their merit has been 
so striking and uncontroverted as to call for the warmest and truest applause 
from a number of judicious audiences, the poet’s after-praise comes like the 
feeble acclamation of a child to close the shouts of a multitude. The conduct, 
however, of the principals in a theater cannot be so apparent to the public. 
I think it, therefore, but justice to declare that from this theater (the only 
one I can speak of from experience) those writers who wish to try the 
dramatic line will meet with that candor and liberal attention which are 
generally allowed to be better calculated to lead genius into excellence, than 
either the precepts of judgment or the guidance of experience. 
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4 On the first night’s performance Sir Lucius O’Trigger was played by Lee, 
whose poor acting, we are told, caused the failure of the play that night. 

5 Bath is in southwestern England, in Somerset. It was a fashionable watering 
place during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 


PROLOGUE 
By the AUTHOR 
Spoken by Mr. Woopwarp and Mr. Quick 


Enter SERGEANT-AT-Law * and ATTORNEY? 
SERG. What’s here! —A vile cramp hand! I cannot see 
Without my spectacles. Att. He means his fee. 
Nay, Mr. Sergeant, good sir, try again. (Gives money.) 
SERG. The scrawl improves. (More.) Oh, come, ’tis pretty plain. 
How’s this? The poet’s brief again! * Oh, ho! ° 
Cast,’° I suppose? Att. Oh, pardon me — no— no — 
We found the court, o’erlooking stricter laws, 
Indulgent to the merits of the cause; 
By judges mild, unused to harsh denial, 
A rule was granted for another trial. 
Serc. Then hark’e, Dibble, did you mend your pleadings? 
Errors, no few, we’ve found in our proceedings. 
Att. Come! Courage, sir! We did amend our flea; 
Hence your new brief and this refreshing fee. 
Some sons of Phoebus ™ in the courts we meet. 
Serc. And fifty sons of Phoebus in the Fleet! '” 
Att. Nor pleads he worse who with a decent sprig 
6 A Sergeant-at-law was a lawyer of the highest rank. 
7 Attorney: an assistant. 
8 The Rivals had been presented ten nights previously and had proved a failure. 
9 A later version had, from lines 5-14, as follows: 
“ Hey! how’s this? — Dibble! — sure it cannot be! 
A poet’s brief! a poet and a fee! 
Arr. Yes, sir! though you without reward, I know, 
Would gladly plead the Muse’s cause. 
SERG. So!—So! 
Arr. And if the fee offends, your wrath should fall on me. 
Serc. Dear Dibble, no offense at all.” 
1@ Defeated. 11 Sons of Phoebus: poets. 
12 Fleet here has a double meaning: the street on which many publishing houses 
were situated and the debtor’s prison. 
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Of bays adorns his legal waste of wig.1® 
Serc. Full bottomed heroes thus, on signs, unfurl 
A leaf of laurel in a grove of curl! 
Yet tell your client, that, in adverse days, 
This wig is warmer than a bush of bays."* 
ATT. Do you, then, sir, my client’s place supply, 
Profuse of robe, and prodigal of tie. 
Do you, with all those blushing powers of face, 
And wonted bashful hesitating grace, 
Rise in the court and flourish on the case. ( Exit.) 
SERG. For practice, then, suppose — This brief will show it — 
Me, Sergeant Woodward, counsel for the poet. 
Used to the ground,’® I know ’tis hard to deal 
With this dread court, from whence there’s no appeal; 
No tricking here, to blunt the edge of law, 
Or, damned in equity, escape by flaw; 
But, judgment given, your sentence must remain; 
No writ of error lies — to Drury Lane! *° 
Yes, when so kind you seem — ’tis past dispute 
We gain some favor, if not costs of suit. 
No spleen is here! I see no hoarded fury; 
— I think I never faced a milder jury! 
Sad else our plight! — where frowns are transportation,** 
A hiss the gallows, and a groan, damnation! 
_But such the public candor, without fear 
My client waives all right of challenge ** here. 
No newsman ?° from our session is dismissed; 
Nor wit nor critic we scratch off the list. 
His faults can never hurt another’s ease, 
His crime at worst —a bad attempt to please. 
Thus, all respecting, he appeals to all, 
And by the general voice will stand or fall. 
13 A lawyer is no worse because he writes poetry. 
14 Law is more lucrative than literature. 
15 Experienced. — Woodward, fifty-eight years old, had long been an actor. 
16 Tf the play fails at Covent Garden, it cannot get a new hearing at Drury 


Lane Theater. 
17 Transportation to the colonies was a prevalent form of punishment. __ 
18 Will not challenge any of the witnesses. 19 Newspaper critic. 


PROLOGUE ” 
By the AUTHOR 
Spoken on the tenth night by Mrs. BULKLEY 


Granted our cause, our suit and trial o’er, 
The worthy sergeant need appear no more. 

In pleading I a different client choose; 

He served the Poet — I would serve the Muse. 
Like him, I’ll try to merit your applause, 

A female counsel in a female’s cause. 

Look on this form *t — where humor, quaint and sly, 
Dimples the cheek and points the beaming eye; 
Where gay invention seems to boast its wiles 
In amorous hint and half-triumphant smiles; 
While her light mask or covers satire’s strokes 
Or hides the conscious blush her wit provokes. 
Look on her well. — Does she seem formed to teach? 
Should you expect to hear this lady preach? 

Is gray experience suited to her youth? 

Do solemn sentiments become that mouth? 
Bid her be grave, those lips should rebel prove 
To every theme that slanders mirth or love. 

Yet, thus adorned with every graceful art 
To charm the fancy and yet reach the heart — 
Must we displace her and instead advance 
The goddess of the woful countenance, 

The sentimental Muse? — Her emblems view, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and a sprig of rue! *° 


20 This prologue appeared for the first time in the third edition, 1776. 

21 Pointing to a figure of comedy on one side of the proscenium. The figure of 
tragedy was on the other side. 

22 This is an attack on the sentimental play, which was moral and tearful. 
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View her — too chaste to look like flesh and blood — 
Primly portrayed on emblematic wood! 
There, fixed in usurpation, should she stand, 
She’ll snatch the dagger from her sister’s hand, 
And having made her votaries weep a flood, 
Good heaven! she’ll end her comedies in blood. 
Bid Harry Woodward break poor Dunstal’s crown! 78 
Imprison Quick, and knock Ned Shuter down; 
While sad Barsanti, weeping o’er the scene, 
Shall stab herself — or poison Mrs. Green. 

Such dire encroachments to prevent in time, 
Demands the critic’s voice — the poet’s rhyme. 
Can our light scenes add strength to holy laws? 
Such puny patronage but hurts the cause. 
Fair virtue scorns our feeble aid to ask; 
And moral truth disdains the trickster’s mask. 
For here ** their favorite stands, whose brow severe 
And sad, claims youth’s respect and pity’s tear; 
Who, when oppressed by foes her worth creates, 
Can point a poniard at the guilt she hates. 


23 These are the names of the actors in the play. 
24 Points to the figure representing tragedy. 


THE RIVALS *§ 
Act I. 
Scene I, A Street in Bath. 
CoACHMAN crosses the stage. Enter Fac, looking after him. 


Fac. What!— Thomas! Sure ’tis he. — What! — Thomas! — 
Thomas! 

CoacH. Hey! —Odds?* life! — Mr. Fag. — Give us your hand, 
my old fellow-servant.. 

Fac. Excuse my glove, Thomas. — I’m dev’lish glad to see you, my 
lad. Why, my prince of charioteers, you look as hearty! — But who the 
deuce thought of seeing you in Bath! 

CoacH. Sure, Master, Madam Julia, Harry, Mrs. Kate, and the 
postilion be all come! 

Fac. Indeed. 

Coacu. Aye! Master thought another fit of the gout was coming to 
make him a visit; so he’d mind to gi’t the slip, and whip! we were all 
off at an hour’s warning. 

Fac. Aye, aye! hasty in everything, or it would not be Sir Anthony 
Absolute! 

CoacH. But tell us, Mr. Fag, how does young Master? Odd! Sir 
Anthony will stare to see the Captain here! 

Fac. I do not serve Captain Absolute now. 

CoacH. Why sure! 

Fac. At present I am employed by Ensign Beverley. 

Coacu. I doubt, Mr. Fag, you ha’n’t changed for the better. 

Fac. I have not changed, Thomas. 

CoacH. No! Why, didn’t you say you had left young Master? 

Fac. No.— Well, honest Thomas, I must puzzle you no farther. — 
Briefly then: Captain Absolute and Ensign Beverley are one and the 
same person. 


25 See Note 1. 26 Odds is a corruption of God’s. 
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CoacH. The devil they are! 

Fac. So it is indeed, Thomas; and the Ensign half of my master 
being on guard at present, the Captain has nothing to do with me. 

Coacu. So, so! — What, this is some freak, I warrant! — Do tell 
us, Mr. Fag, the meaning o’t. You know I ha’ trusted you. 

Fac. You'll be secret, Thomas? 

Coacu. As a coach-horse. 

Fac. Why, then, the cause of all this is — love! — Love, Thomas! 
who (as you may get read to you) has been a masquerader ever since 
the days of Jupiter. 

CoacH. Aye, aye! I guessed there was a lady in the case. But pray, 
why does your master pass only for ensign? Now if he had shammed 
general, indeed — 

Fac. Ah! Thomas, there lies the mystery 0’ the matter. Hark’e, 
Thomas, my master is in love with a lady of a very singular taste, a 
lady who likes him better as a half-pay ensign than if she knew he was 
son and heir to Sir Anthony Absolute, a baronet with three thousand 
a year! 

CoacH. That is an odd taste indeed! But has she got the stuff, 
Mr. Fag? Is she rich, hey? 

Fac. Rich! Why, I believe she owns half the donk] Z—ds! *7 
Thomas, she could pay the national debt as easy as I could my washer- 
woman! She has a lap-dog that eats out of gold; she feeds her parrot 
with small pearls; and all her thread-papers °° are made of bank-notes! 

Coacu. Bravo! — Faith! —Odd! I warrant she has a set *® of 
thousands at least. But does she draw kindly with the Captain? 

Fac. As fond as pigeons. 

CoacH. May one hear her name? 

Fac. Miss Lydia Languish. But there is an old tough aunt in the 
way; though, by the bye, she has never seen my master, for he got ac- 
quainted with Miss while on a visit in Gloucestershire.*° 

Coacu. Well, I wish they were once harnessed together in matri- 
mony. But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place is this Bath? I ha’ 
heard a deal of it. Here’s a mort ** 0’ merry-making, hey? 


27 Zounds (God’s wounds). 28 Used for wrapping up threads, 
29 Coach horses, probably six, costing thousands. 

30 Gloucestershire is just north of Somerset, in southwestern England. 
31 A great deal. 
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Fac. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well. ’Tis a good lounge. Though 
at present we are, like other great assemblies, divided into parties — 
High-roomians and Low-roomians.*? However, for my part, I have re- 
solved to stand neuter; and so I told Bob Brush at our last committee. 

CoacH. But what do the folks do here? 

Fac. Oh! there are little amusements enough. In the morning we 
go to the Pump-room,** though neither my master nor I drink the 
waters. After breakfast we saunter on the Parades or play a game at 
billiards. At night we dance. But d—n the place; I’m tired of it. Their 
regular hours stupefy me — not a fiddle nor a card after eleven! How- 
ever, Mr. Faulkland’s gentleman and I keep it up a little in private 
parties. I’ll introduce you there, Thomas. You’ll like him much. 

CoacH. Sure I know Mr. Du-Peigne. You know his master is to 
marry Madam Julia. _ 

Fac. I had forgot. But, Thomas, you must polish a little; indeed 
you must. Here now — this wig! What the devil do you do with a wig, 
Thomas? None of the London whips of any degree of ton ** wear 
wigs now. 

Coacu. More’s the pity! more’s the pity, I say. Odds life! when 
I heard how the lawyers and doctors had took to their own hair, I 
thought how ’twould go next. Odd rabbit it! when the fashion had got 
foot on the bar, I guessed ’twould mount to the box.*® But ’tis all out 
of character, believe me, Mr. Fag. And, look’e, I'll never gi’ up mine; 
the lawyers and doctors may do as they will. 

Fac. Well, Thomas, we’ll not quarrel about that. 

Coacu. Why, bless you, the gentlemen of the ** professions ben’t 
all of a mind, for in our village now, tho’ff*’ Jack Gauge, the excise- 
man,®** has ta’en to his carrots,*® there’s little Dick, the farrier,*° 


82 In Bath there were two assembly rooms, the Lower Rooms and the Upper 
Rooms. Those persons who frequented either were very partial to their choice and 
looked with unfriendliness upon the other faction. 

83 The waters of the springs were pumped into this “ room.” The building con- 
taining this room was built in 1706. 


34 Fashion. 35 The driver’s seat. 36 Tn the first edition, the is they. 
87 People in the rural districts of southwest England pronounced though in 
this way. 


88 A revenue officer. 
39 His own red hair. 
40 A veterinarian or a blacksmith. 
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swears he’ll never forsake his bob,*! tho’ all the college should appear 
with their own heads! 

Fac. Indeed! well said, Dick! But hold — mark! mark! Thomas. 

CoacH. Zooks! ’tis the Captain! Is that the lady with him? 

Fac. No! no! that is Madam Lucy, my master’s mistress’s maid. 
They lodge at that house. But I must after him to tell him the news. 

Coacu. Odd! he’s giving her money! Well, Mr. Fag — 

Fac. Good-by, Thomas. I have an appointment in Gyde’s * Porch 
this evening at eight; meet me there, and we’ll make a little party. 

(Exeunt severally.) 


ScENE IT. 
A Dressing-Room in Mrs. MAuAPrRop’s Lodgings. 


Lypia sitting on a sofa with a book in her hand. Lucy, as just re- 
turned from a message. 


Lucy. Indeed, ma’am, I transferred ** half the town in search 
of it. I don’t believe there’s a circulating library in Bath I ha’n’t 
been at. 

Lyp. And could not you get The Reward of Constancy? ** 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lyp. Nor The Fatal Connection? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am. 

Lyp. Nor The Mistakes of the Heart? 

Lucy. Ma’am, as ill-luck would have it, Mr. Bull said Miss Sukey 
Saunter had just fetched it away. 

Lyp. Heigh-ho! Did you inquire for The Delicate Distress? 

Lucy. Or The Memoirs of Lady Woodford? Yes indeed, ma’am. 
I asked everywhere for it; and I might have brought it from Mr. Fred- 
erick’s,*° but Lady Slattern Lounger, who had just sent it home, had so 
soiled and dog’s-eared it, it wa’n’t fit for a Christian to read. 

Lyp. Heigh-ho! Yes, I always know when Lady Slattern has been 

41 A curled wig. 

42 Gyde was the proprietor of the Lower Rooms. 

48 Changed in the third edition to traversed. 

44 See Appendix F. 

45 There was in Bath a bookseller and proprietor of a circulating library whose 
name was Frederick. 
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before me. She has a most observing thumb, and, I believe, cherishes 
her nails for the convenience of making marginal notes. Well, child, 
what ave you brought me? 

Lucy. Oh! here, ma’am. (Taking books from under her cloak and 
from her pockets.) This is The Gordian Knot, and this, Peregrine 
Pickle. Here are The Tears of Sensibility and Humphrey Clinker. This 
is The Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, written by herself, and here the 
second volume of The Sentimental Journey. 

Lyp. Heigh-ho! What are those books by the glass? 

Lucy. The great one is only The Whole Duty of Man, where I press 
a few blonds,** ma’am. 

Lyp. Very well, give me the sal volatile. 

Lucy. Is it in a blue cover, ma’am? 

Lyp. My smelling bottle, you simpleton! 

Lucy. Oh, the drops! — Here, ma’am. 

Lyp. No note, Lucy? 

Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am, but I have seen a certain person. 

Lyp. What, my Beverley! — Well, Lucy? 

Lucy. O ma’am! he looks so desponding and melancholic! 

Lyp. Hold, Lucy! — Here’s some one coming, — Quick! see who 
it is. (Exit Lucy.) Surely I heard my cousin Julia’s voice! 


Re-enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Lud! Ma’am, here is Miss Melville. 
Lyp. Is it possible! 
Enter Juuta. 


Lyp. My dearest Julia, how delighted am I! (Embrace.) How un- 
expected was this happiness! 

Ju. True, Lydia! And our pleasure is the greater. But what has 
been the matter? You were denied to me at first! 

Lyp. Ah! Julia, I have a thousand things to tell you! But first in- 
form me what has conjured you to Bath? Is Sir Anthony here? 

Jur. He is. We are arrived within this hour and I suppose he will 
be here to wait on Mrs. Malaprop as soon as he is dressed. 

Lyp. Then, before we are interrupted, let me impart to you some 
of my distress! I know your gentle nature will sympathize with me, 


46 Silk lace. 
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tho’ your prudence may condemn me! My letters have informed you of 
my whole connection with Beverley; but I have lost him, Julia! My 
aunt has discovered our intercourse by a note she intercepted, and has 
confined me ever since! Yet — would you believe it? — she has fallen ab- 
solutely in love with a tall Irish baronet she met one night since we 
have been here, at Lady Macschuffle’s rout.** 

Juu. You jest, Lydia! 

Lyp. No, upon my word. She absolutely carries on a kind of cor- 
respondence with him — under a feigned name, though, till she chooses 
to be known to him. But it is a Delia or a Celia, I assure you. 

Juu. Then surely she is now more indulgent to her niece. 

Lyp. Quite the contrary. Since she has discovered her own frailty, 
she is become more suspicious of mine. Then I must inform you of 
another plague! That odious Acres is to be in Bath to-day; so that 
I protest I shall be teased out of all spirits! 

Jut. Come, come, Lydia, hope the best. Sir Anthony shall use his 
interest with Mrs. Malaprop. 

Lyp. But you have not heard the worst. Unfortunately I had quar- 
reled with my poor Beverley just before my aunt made the discovery, 
and I have not seen him since to make it up. 

Jut. What was his offense? 

Lyp. Nothing at all! But, I don’t know how it was, as often as we 
had been together, we had never had a quarrel! And somehow I was 
afraid he would never give me an opportunity. So last Thursday I wrote 
a letter to myself to inform myself that Beverley was at that time pay- 
ing his addresses to another woman. I signed it your friend unknown, 
showed it to Beverley, charged him with his falsehood, put myself in a 
violent passion, and vowed I’d never see him more. 

Jui. And you let him depart so and have not seen him since? 

Lyp. Twas the next day my aunt found the matter out. I intended 
only to have teased him three days and a half, and now I’ve lost him 
forever! 

Jur. If he is as deserving and sincere as you have represented him 
to me, he will never give you up so. Yet consider, Lydia, you tell me 
he is but an ensign, and you have thirty thousand pounds! 

Lyp. But you know I lose most of my fortune if I marry without 
my aunt’s consent, till of age; and that is what I have determined to do 


47 A large social gathering. 
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ever since I knew the penalty. Nor could I love the man who would 
wish to wait a day for the alternative. 

Juu. Nay, this is caprice! 

Lyp. What, does Julia tax me with caprice? I thought her lover 
Faulkland had inured her to it. 

Juu. Ido not love even Ais faults. 

Lyp. But, a-propos, you have sent to him, I suppose? 

Jun. Not yet, upon my word; nor has he the least idea of my being 
in Bath. Sir Anthony’s resolution was so sudden I could not inform 
him of it. 

Lyp. Well, Julia, you are your own mistress, though under the pro- 
tection of Sir Anthony. Yet have you for this long year been the slave 
to the caprice, the whim, the jealousy of this ungrateful Faulkland, who 
will ever delay assuming the right of a husband, while you suffer him 
to be equally imperious-as a lover. 

Jui. Nay, you are wrong entirely. We were contracted before my 
father’s death. That, and some consequent embarrassments, have de- 
layed what I know to be my Faulkland’s most ardent wish. He is too 
generous to trifle on such a point. And for his character, you wrong 
him there too. No, Lydia, he is too proud, too noble to be jealous. If 
he is captious, ’tis without dissembling; if fretful, without rudeness. 
Unused to the foppery of love, he is negligent of the little duties ex- 
pected from a lover. But, being unhackneyed in the passion, his love 
is ardent and sincere; and, as it engrosses his whole soul, he expects 
every thought and emotion of his mistress to move in unison with his. 
Yet, though his pride calls for this full return, his humility makes him 
undervalue those qualities in him which should entitle him to it; and 
not feeling why he should be loved to the degree he wishes, he still sus- 
pects that he is not loved enough. This temper, I must own, has cost 
me many unhappy hours; but I have learned to think myself his debtor 
for those imperfections which arise from the ardor of his love. 

Lyp. Well, I cannot blame you for defending him. But tell me can- 
didly, Julia, had he never saved your life, do you think you should have 
been attached to him as you are? Believe me, the rude blast that over- 
set your boat was a prosperous gale of love to him! 

Juu. Gratitude may have strengthened my attachment to Mr. Faulk- 
land, but I loved him before he had preserved me; yet surely that alone 
were an obligation sufficient. 
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Lyp. Obligation! Why, a water-spaniel would have done as much. 
Well, I should never think of giving my heart to a man because he 
could swim! 

Jui. Come, Lydia, you are too inconsiderate. 

Lyp. Nay, I do but jest. — What’s here? 


Enter Lucy in a hurry. 


Lucy. O ma’am, here is Sir Anthony Absolute just come home with 
your aunt. 

Lyp. They’ll not come here. Lucy, do you watch. (Exit Lucy.) 

Juxy. Yet I must go. Sir Anthony does not know I am here, and if 
we meet he’ll detain me to show me the town. I’ll take another oppor- 
tunity of paying my respects to Mrs. Malaprop, when she shall treat 
me as long as she chooses with her select words so ingeniously mis- 
applied, without being mispronounced. 


Re-enter Lucy. 


Lucy. O Lud! Ma’am, they are both coming upstairs. 

Lyp. Well, I’ll not detain you, Coz. Adieu, my dear Julia. I’m sure 
you are in haste to send to Faulkland. There — through my room you’ll 
find another staircase. 

Jun. Adieu. (Embrace.) (Exit JULtA.) 

Lyp. Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. Quick, quick! Fling 
Peregrine Pickle *® under the toilet — throw Roderick Random into 
the closet — put The Innocent Adultery into The Whole Duty of Man 
— thrust Zord Aimworth under the sofa — cram Ovid behind the bolster 
— there — put The Man of Feeling into your pocket —so, so, — now 
lay Mrs. Chapone in sight, and leave Fordyce’s Sermons open on the 
table. 

Lucy. Oh, burn it, ma’am! the hair-dresser has torn away as far 
as Proper Pride. 

Lyp. Never mind, open at Sobriety. — Fling me Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters. — Now for ’em. 


Enter Mrs. Mauaprop and Str ANTHONY ABSOLUTE. 
Mrs. Mat. There, Sir Anthony, there sits the deliberate Sim- 


48 See Appendix F. 
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pleton, who wants to disgrace her family and lavish herself on a fellow 
not worth a shilling! 

Lyp. Madam, I thought you once — 

Mrs. Mat. You thought, Miss! I don’t know any business you have 
to think at all. Thought does not become a young woman.*? The point 
we would request of you is that you will promise to forget this fellow — 
to illiterate him, I say, quite from your memory. 

Lyp. Ah! madam! our memories are independent of our wills. It is 
not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. Mat. But I say it is, Miss. There is nothing on earth so easy 
as to forget, if a person chooses to set about it. I’m sure I have as much 
forgot your poor dear uncle as if he had never existed, and I thought 
it my duty so to do. And let me tell you, Lydia, these violent memories 
don’t become a young woman. 

Sir ANTH. Why sure she won’t pretend to remember what she’s 
ordered not! Aye, this comes of her reading! 

Lyp. What crime, madam, have I committed, to be treated thus? 

Mrs. Mat. Now don’t attempt to extirpate yourself from the mat- 
ter; you know I have proof controvertible of it. But tell me, will you 
promise to do as you’re bid? Will you take a husband of your friends’ 
choosing? ; 

Lyp. Madam, I must tell you plainly that, had I no preference for 
anyone else, the choice you have made would be my aversion. 

Mrs. Mav. What business have you, Miss, with preference and 
aversion? They don’t become a young woman. And you ought to know 
that, as both always wear off, ’tis safest in matrimony to begin with a 
little aversion. I am sure I hated your poor dear uncle before mar- 
riage as if he’d been a black-a-moor — and yet, Miss, you are sensible 
what a wife I made! And when it pleased Heaven to release me 
from him, ’tis unknown what tears I shed! But suppose we were 
going to give you another choice, will you promise us to give up this 
Beverley? 

Lyp. Could I belie my thoughts so far as to give that promise, my 
actions would certainly as far belie my words. 

Mrs.Mav. Take yourself to your room. You are fit company for 
nothing but your own ill humors. 

49 In the play, A Journey to Bath, written by Sheridan’s mother, there is a 
character, Miss Tryfort, who resembles Mrs. Malaprop. 
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Lyp. Willingly, ma’am. I cannot change for the worse. 

(Exit LyptA.) 

Mrs. Mat. There’s a little intricate hussy for you! 

Str ANTH. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am. All this is the natu- 
ral consequence of teaching girls to read. Had Ia thousand daughters, 
by Heavens I’d as soon have them taught the black art °° as their 
alphabet! 

Mrs. Mau. Nay, nay, Sir Anthony, you are an absolute misanthropy. 

Str ANTH. In my way hither, Mrs. Malaprop, I observed your niece’s 
maid coming forth from a circulating library! She had a book in each 
hand; they were half-bound volumes, with marbled covers! ** From that 
moment I guessed how full of duty I should see her mistress. 

Mrs. Mau. Those are vile places, indeed! 

Str ANTH. Madam, a circulating library in a town is, as an ever- 
green tree, of diabolical knowledge! It blossoms through the year! And 
depend on it, Mrs. Malaprop, that they who are so fond of handling 
the leaves will long for the fruit at last. 

Mrs. Mar. Well, but Sir Anthony, your wife, Lady Absolute, was 
fond of books. 

Sir ANTH. Aye —and injury sufficient they were to her, madam. 
But were I to choose another helpmate, the extent of her erudition 
should consist in her knowing her simple letters, without their mis- 
chievous combinations; and the summit of her science be — her ability 
to count as far as twenty. The first, Mrs. Malaprop, would enable her 
to work A. A. upon my linen; and the latter would be quite sufficient to 
prevent her giving me a shirt No. 1 and a stock ®* No. 2. 

Mrs. Mat. Fie, fie, Sir Anthony, you surely speak laconically! 

Str ANtH. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation now, what would 
you have a woman know? 

Mrs. Mau. Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would by no means wish a 
daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning; I don’t think so much 
learning becomes a young woman; for instance — I would never let her 
meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, or Fluxions, or 
Paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches of learning. Neither would 
it be necessary for her to handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, 


50 Necromancy. Burglary was also referred to as the black art. 
51 Cheap, trashy. 
52 A sort of collar. 
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diabolical instruments. But, Sir Anthony, I would send her at nine years 
old to a boarding school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. 
Then, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts; and as 
she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, that she might 
know something of the contagious countries. But, above all, Sir Anthony, 
she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might not misspell and 
mispronounce words so shamefully as girls usually do; and likewise 
that she might reprehend the true meaning of what she is saying. This, 
Sir Anthony, is what I would have a woman know; and I don’t think 
there is a superstitious article in it. 

Str ANTH. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will dispute the point 
no further with you; though I must confess that you are a truly 
moderate and polite arguer, for almost every third word you say 
is on my side of the question. But Mrs. Malaprop, to the more 
important point in debate, you say you have no objection to my 
proposal. 

Mrs. Mau. None, I assure you. I am under no positive engagement 
with Mr. Acres, and as Lydia is so obstinate against him, perhaps your 
son may have better success. 

Str ANTH. Well, madam, I will write for the boy directly. He 
knows not a syllable of this yet, though I have for some time had the 
proposal in my head. He is at present with his regiment. 

Mrs. Mat. We have never seen your son, Sir Anthony, but I hope 
no objection on his side. 

Str ANTH. Objection! Let him object if he dare! No, no, Mrs. 
Malaprop, Jack knows that the least demur puts me in a frenzy di- 
rectly. My process was always very simple. In their younger days, ’twas 
‘Jack do this’; if he demurred, I knocked him down; and if he grum- 
bled at that, I always sent him out of the room. 

Mrs. Mau. Aye, and the properest way, 0’ my conscience! Nothing 
is so conciliating to young people as severity. Well, Sir Anthony, I shall 
give Mr. Acres his discharge and prepare Lydia to receive your son’s 
invocations; and I hope you will represent er to the Captain as an ob- 
ject not altogether illegible. 

Str ANTH. Madam, I will handle the subject prudently. Well, I 
must leave you. — And let me beg you, Mrs. Malaprop, to enforce this 
matter roundly to the girl. Take my advice: keep a tight hand. If she 
rejects this proposal, clap her under lock and key; and if you were just 
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to let the servants forget to bring her dinner for three or four days, you 
can’t conceive how she’d come about! (Exit Str ANTHONY.) 

Mrs. Mau. Well, at any rate I shall be glad to get her from under 
my intuition. She has somehow discovered my partiality for Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger. Sure Lucy can’t have betrayed me! No, the girl is such a 
simpleton I should have made her confess it. —Lucy! — Lucy! — 
(Calls.) Had she been one of your artificial ones I should never have 
trusted her. 

Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. Did you call, ma’am? 
Mrs. Mau. Yes, girl. — Did you see Sir Lucius while you was out? 
Lucy. No, indeed, ma’am, not a glimpse of him. 
Mrs. Mat. You are sure, Lucy, that you never mentioned — 
Lucy. Oh, gemini! I’d sooner cut my tongue out. 
Mrs. Mat. Well, don’t let your simplicity be imposed on. 
Lucy. No, ma’am. 
Mrs. Mat. So, come to me presently, and I'll give you another 
letter to Sir Lucius. But mind Lucy —if ever you betray what you are 
entrusted with (unless it be other people’s secrets to me), you forfeit 
my malevolence forever; and your being a simpleton shall be no ex- 
cuse for your locality. (Exit Mrs. MALAPROP.) 
Lucy. Ha! ha! ha! So, my dear simplicity, let me give you a little 
respite. (Altering her manner.) Let girls in my station be as fond as 
they please of appearing expert and knowing in their trusts, commend 
me to a mask of silliness and a pair of sharp eyes for my own interest 
under it! Let me see to what account I have turned my simplicity lately. 
(Looks at a paper.) For abetting Miss Lydia Languish in a design of 
running away with an ensign! —in money — sundry times — twelve 
pound twelve — gowns, five — hats, ruffles, caps, etc., etc., numberless! 
—From the said ensign, within this last month, six guineas ** and a 
half. — About a quarter’s pay! Item, from Mrs. Malaprop, for betray- 
ing the young people to her — when I found matters were likely to be 
discovered — two guineas and a black paduasoy.** + Item, from Mr. 
Acres, for carrying divers letters —which I never delivered —two 
guineas and a pair of buckles. —Item, from Sir Lucius O’Trigger — 
53 A guinea was an English gold coin issued from 1663 to 1813. It was first 


minted from Guinea gold and was worth about twenty-one shillings or about $5.11. 
54 See The Beggar's Opera, page 133, note So. 
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three crowns ** —two gold pocket-pieces—and a silver snuffbox! — 
Well done, simplicity! Yet I was forced to make my Hibernian believe 
that he was corresponding, not with the aunt, but with the niece; for, 
though not over rich, I found he had too much pride and delicacy to 
sacrifice the feelings of a gentleman to the necessities of his fortune. 
(Exit.) 


END OF THE First ACT. 


55 A crown was a silver coin first issued in 1551 and worth about five shillings. 
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Acti 
ScENE I, CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE’S Lodgings. 
CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE and Fac. 


Fac. Sir, while I was there, Sir Anthony came in. I told him you 
had sent me to inquire after his health and to know if he was at leisure 
to see you. 

Ass. And what did he say on hearing I was at Bath? 

Fac. Sir, in my life I never saw an elderly gentleman more as- 
tonished! He started back two or three paces, rapped out a dozen inter- 
jectoral oaths, and asked what the devil had brought you here! 

Ass. Well, sir, and what did you say? 

Fac. Oh, I lied, sir —I forget the precise lie; but you may depend 
on’t, he got no truth from me. Yet, with submission, for fear of blunders 
in future, I should be glad to fix what Aas brought us to Bath, in order 
that we may lie a little consistently. Sir Anthony’s servants were curious, 
sir, very curious indeed. 

Ass. You have said nothing to them? 

Fac. Oh, not a word, sir, not a word. Mr. Thomas, indeed, the coach- 
man (whom I take to be the discreetest of whips) — 

Ass. ’Sdeath! °° You rascal! you have not trusted him! 

Fac. Oh, xo, sir! — no — no — not a syllable, upon my veracity! 
He was, indeed, a little inquisitive; but I was sly, sir — devilish sly! My 
master (said I), honest Thomas (you know, sir, one says honest to one’s 
inferiors), is come to Bath to recruit. Yes, sir — I said, to recruit — and 
whether for men, money, or constitution, you know, sir, is nothing to 
him, nor anyone else. 

Ass. Well — recruit will do. Let it be so. 

Fac. O sir, recruit will do surprisingly. Indeed, to give the thing 
an air, I told Thomas that your Honor had already enlisted five dis- 
banded ** chairmen,®® seven minority waiters,°? and thirteen billiard 
markers. 

56 God’s death. 
57 Discharged. 


58 Chairmen carried or wheeled invalids in chairs. 
59 Waiters out of employment. 
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Ass. You blockhead, never say more than is necessary. 

Fac. I beg pardon, sir —I beg pardon. But with submission, a lie 
is nothing unless one supports it. Sir, whenever I draw on my invention 
for a good current lie, I always forge indorsements, as well as the bill. 

Ass. Well, take care you don’t hurt your credit by offering too 
much security. Is Mr. Faulkland returned? 

Fac. He is above, sir, changing his dress. 

Ass. Can you tell whether he has been informed of Sir Anthony’s 
and Miss Melville’s arrival? 

Fac. I fancy not, sir; he has seen no one since he came in but his 
gentleman who was with him at Bristol. —I think, sir, I hear Mr. 
Faulkland coming down. 

Ass. Go tell him I am here. 

Fac. Yes, sir.— (Going.) I beg pardon, sir, but should Sir An- 
thony call, you will do me the favor to remember that we are recruiting, 
if you please. 

Ass. Well, well. 

Fac. And in tenderness to my character, if your Honor could bring 
in the chairmen and waiters, I shall esteem it as an obligation; for 
though I never scruple a lie to serve my master, yet it /urts one’s con- 
science to be found out. ( Exit.) 

Ass. Now for my whimsical friend. If he does not know that his 
mistress is here, I’ll tease him a little before I tell him — 


Enter FAULKLAND. 


Faulkland, you’re welcome to Bath again; you are punctual in your 
return. 

Faux. Yes; I had nothing to detain me when I had finished 
the business I went on. Well, what news since I left you? How stand 
matters between you and Lydia? 

Ass. Faith, much as they were. I have not seen her since our quar- 
rel; however, I expect to be recalled every hour. 

Fautx. Why don’t you persuade her to go off with you at once? 

Ass. What, and lose two thirds of her fortune? You forget that, my 
friend. No, no, I could have brought her to that long ago. 

Faux. Nay then, you trifle too long. If you are sure of her, propose 
to the aunt in your own character, and write to Sir Anthony for his 
consent. 
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Ass. Softly, softly, for though I am convinced my little Lydia 
would elope with me as Ensign Beverley, yet am I by no means certain 
that she would take me with the impediment of our friends’ consent, 
a regular humdrum wedding, and the reversion of a good fortune on 
my side. No, no, I must prepare her gradually for the discovery, and 
make myself necessary to her, before I risk it. Well, but Faulkland, 
you’ll dine with us to-day at the Hotel? 

Faux. Indeed, I cannot. I am not in spirits to be of such a 
party. 

Ass. By Heavens! I shall forswear your company. You are the 
most teasing, captious, incorrigible lover! Do love like a man! 

Fautk. I own I am unfit for company. 

Ass. Am not J a lover; aye, and a romantic one too? Yet do I 
carry everywhere with me such a confounded farago °° of doubts, fears, 
hopes, wishes, and all the flimsy furniture of a country miss’s brain? 

Fautx. Ah! Jack, your heart and soul are not, like mine, fixed im- 
mutably on one only object. You throw for a large stake, but, losing, you 
could stake and throw again. But I have set my sum of happiness on 
this cast, and not to succeed were to be stripped of all. 

Ass. But, for Heaven’s sake! what grounds for apprehension can 
your whimsical brain conjure up at present? Has Julia missed writing 
this last post? or was her last too tender, or too cool; or too grave, 
or too gay; or — 

Fautk. Nay, nay, Jack. 

Ass. Why, her love — her honor — her prudence, you cannot doubt. 

FauLk. Oh! upon my soul, I never have. But what grounds for ap- 
prehension did you say? Heavens! are there not a thousand! I fear for 
her spirits — her health—her life. My absence may fret her; her 
anxiety for my return, her fears for me, may oppress her gentle temper. 
And for her health — does not every hour bring me cause to be alarmed? 
If it rains, some shower may even then have chilled her delicate frame! 
If the wind be keen, some rude blast may have affected her! The heat 
of noon, the dews of the evening, may endanger the life of her, for whom 
only I value mine. O Jack, when delicate and feeling souls are separated, 
there is not a feature in the sky, not a movement of the elements, not 
an aspiration of the breeze, but hints some cause for a lover’s ap- 
prehension. 

60 Mixture. 
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Ass. Aye, but we may choose whether we will take the hint or no. 
Well then, Faulkland, if you were convinced that Julia was well and in 
spirits, you would be entirely content. . 

Fautk. I should be happy beyond measure. I’m anxious only for 
that. 

Ass. Then to cure your anxiety at once. Miss Melville is in perfect 
health and is at this moment in Bath! 

Fautk. Nay, Jack; don’t trifle with me. 

Ass. She is arrived Here with my father within this hour. 

FauLtk. Can you be serious? 

Ass. I thought you knew Sir Anthony better than to be surprised 
at a sudden whim of this kind. Seriously then, it is as I tell you — upon 
my honor. 

Fautk. My dear friend! — Hollo, Du-Peigne! my hat. — My dear 
Jack, now nothing on earth can give me a moment’s uneasiness. 


Enter Fac. 


Fac. Sir, Mr. Acres just arrived is below. 

Ass. Stay, Faulkland, this Acres lives within a mile of Sir Anthony, 
and he shall tell you how your mistress has been ever since you left her. 
Fag, show the gentleman up. (Exit Fac.) 

Fautx. What, is he much acquainted in the family? 

Ass. Oh, very intimate. I insist on your not going; besides, his 
character will divert you. 

FAauLK. Well, I should like to ask him a few questions. 

Ass. He is likewise a rival of mine, that is, of my other self’s, for he 
does not think his friend Captain Absolute ever saw the lady in ques- 
tion. And it is ridiculous enough to hear him complain to me of one 
Beverley, a concealed skulking rival, who — 

FauLtk. Hush! He’s here. 


Enter ACRES. 


Acres. Hah! my dear friend, noble Captain, and honest Jack, how 
do’st thou? Just arrived, faith, as you see. — Sir, your humble servant. 
— Warm work on the roads, Jack! Odds whips and wheels! I’ve 
traveled like a comet, with a tail of dust all the way as long as the 
Mall.*2 


61 A promenade in Saint James’s Park, London. 
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Ass. Ah! Bob, you are indeed an eccentric planet; but we know 
your attraction hither. Give me leave to introduce Mr. Faulkland to 
you. Mr. Faulkland, Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Sir, I am most heartily glad to see you; sir, I solicit 
your connections.— Hey Jack,—what,—this is Mr. Faulkland, 
who — ? 

Ass. Aye, Bob, Miss Melville’s Mr. Faulkland. 

Acres. Od’so! she and your father can be but just arrived before 
me. I suppose you have seen them. Ah! Mr’ Faulkland, you are in- 
deed a happy man. 

FauLk. I have not seen Miss Melville yet, sir. I hope she enjoyed 
full health and spirits in Devonshire? °° 

Acres. Never knew her better in my life, sir, — never better. — 
Odds blushes and blooms! she has been as healthy as the German Spa.** 

Fautk. Indeed! —I did hear that she had been a little indis- 
posed. 

Acres. False, false, sir. Only said to vex you. Quite the reverse, 
I assure you. 

Fau.tk. There, Jack, you see she has the advantage of me; I had 
almost fretted myself ill. 

Ass. Now are you angry with your mistress for not having been 
sick? 

Faux. No, no, you misunderstand me. Yet surely a little trifling 
indisposition is not an unnatural consequence of absence for those we 
love. Now confess — isn’t there something unkind in this violent, ro- 
bust, unfeeling health? 

ABS. Oh, it was very unkind of her to be well in your absence, to be 
sure. 

Acres. Good apartments, Jack. 

Fautk. Well sir, but you were saying that Miss Melville has been 
so exceedingly well. What, then, she has been merry and gay, I sup- 
pose? Always in spirits — hey? 

Acres. Merry! Odds crickets! She has been the belle and spirit of 
the company wherever she has been —so lively and entertaining! so 
full of wit and humor! 

Fautk. There, Jack, there! Oh, by my soul! there is an innate 
levity in woman that nothing can overcome. What! happy, and I away! 


62 In southwestern England. 63 A famous watering place in Belgium. 
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Ass. Have done. How foolish this is! Just now you were only ap- 
prehensive for your mistress’s spirits. 

Fautk. Why, Jack, have I been the joy and spirit of the company? 

Ass. No, indeed, you have not. 

Fauutk. Have I been lively and entertaining? 

Ass. Oh, upon my word, I acquit you. 

Fautk. Have I been full of wit and humor? 

Ass. No, faith; to do you justice, you have been confounded stupid 
indeed. 

Acres. What’s the matter with the gentleman? 

Ass. He is only expressing his great satisfaction at hearing that 
Julia has been so well and happy — that’s all — hey, Faulkland? 

FauLtk. Oh! I am rejoiced to hear it. Yes, yes, she has a happy 
disposition! ; 

Acres. That she has indeed. — Then she is so accomplished — so 
sweet a voice —so expert at her harpsichord — such a mistress of flat 
and sharp, squallante, rumblante, and quiverante! * There was this 
time month. — Odds Minnums and Crotchets! °° how she did chirup 
at Mrs. Piano’s concert! 

Fautk. There again, what say you to this? You see she has been 
all mirth and song — not a thought of me! 

Ass. Pho! man, is not music the food of love? °° 

Fautk. Well, well, it may be so. Pray, Mr.—what’s his d—d 
name? — Do you remember what songs Miss Melville sung? 

Acres. Not I, indeed. 

Ags. Stay now, they were some pretty, melancholy, purling-stream 
airs, I warrant; perhaps you may recollect; — did she sing, “ When 
absent from my soul’s delight ”? 

Acres. No, that wa/n’t it. 

Ags. Or “Go, gentle gales”? °* —“Go, gentle gales!” (Sings.) 


64 Acres coins the words for humor. 

65 A minim was a half note in music; a crotchet, a quarter note. 

66 Cf. The first line of Twelfth Night, “If music be the food of love, play on.” 
67 This song is in Clio and Euterpe, 1762, Volume III. The refrain is as follows: 


“Go, gentle gales, 

Go, bear my sighs away, 
And to my love, 

The tender notes convey.” 
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Acres. Oh, no! nothing like it.— Odds slips! now I recollect one 
of them. — “ My heart’s my own, my will is free.” °° (Sings.) 

FauLk. Fool! fool that I am! to fix all my happiness on such a 
trifler! ’Sdeath! to make herself the pipe and ballad-monger of a circle! 
to sooth her light heart with catches and glees! What can you say to 
this, sir? 

Ass. Why, that I should be glad to hear my mistress had been so 
merry, Sir. 

Fautx. Nay, nay, nay—I am not sorry that she has been 
happy. — No, no, I am glad of that. I wow not have had her sad or sick 
— yet surely a sympathetic heart would e shown itself even in the 
choice of a song. She might have been te ely healthy and, some- 


how, plaintively gay. But she has been danci @. not! 


Acres. What does the gentleman say about ng? 

Ass. He says the lady we speak of dances as wpil as she sings. 

Acres. Aye, truly, does she. There was at our last race-ball.® 

Fautx. Hell and the devil! There! there! I told you so! I told you 
so! Oh! she thrives in my absence! — Dancing! — But her whole 
feelings have been in opposition with mine! I have been anxious, silent, 
pensive, sedentary. My days have been hours of care, my nights of 
watchfulness. She has been all Health! Spirit! Laugh! Song! Dance! — 
Oh! d—n’d, d—n’d levity! 

Ass. For Heaven’s sake! Faulkland, don’t expose yourself so. Sup- 
pose she has danced, what then? Does not the ceremony of society 
often oblige — 

FauLtK. Well, well, I’ll contain myself. Perhaps, as you say, for 
form sake. What, Mr. Acres, you were praising Miss Melville’s manner 
of dancing a minuet — hey? 

Acres. Oh, I dare insure her for that — but what I was going to 
speak of was her country dancing. Odds swimmings! she has such an 
air with her! — 

Fautk. Now disappointment on her! Defend this, Absolute, why 


68 From Bickerstaff’s play, Love in a Village. The first stanza is, 
“ My heart’s my own, my will is free 
And so shall be my voice; 
No mortal man shall wed with me, 
Till first he’s made my choice.” 


69 A dance held in connection with races. 
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don’t you defend this? — Country dances! jiggs and reels! Am I to 
blame now? A minuet I could have forgiven — I should not have minded 
that —I say I should not have regarded a minuet— but country 
dances! Z—ds! Had she made one in a cotillon—TI believe I could 
have forgiven even that — but to be monkey-led for a night! — to run 
the gauntlet thro’ a string of amorous palming puppies! —to show 
paces like a managed *° filly! —O Jack, there never can be but one 
man in the world whom a truly modest and delicate woman ought to 
pair in a country dance; and, even then, the rest of the couples should 
be her great uncles and aun 

Ass. Aye, to be sure! andfathers and grandmothers! 

FAuLK. If there b one vicious mind in the set, twill spread 
like a contagio he Wetion of their pulse beats to the lascivious 
movement of e their quivering, warm-breathed sighs impreg- 


nate the very air “the atmosphere becomes electrical to love, and each 


amorous spark darts thro’ every link of the chain! —I must leave 
you — I own I am somewhat flurried — and that confounded looby has 
perceived it. (Going.) 


Ass. Aye, aye, you are in a hurry to throw yourself at Julia’s feet. 

Fautk. I’m not in a humor to be trifled with. I shall see her only 
to upbraid her. (Going.) 

Ass. Nay, but stay, Faulkland, and thank Mr. Acres for his good 
news. 

FAauLk. D—n his news! (Exit FAULKLAND.) 

Ass. Ha! ha! ha! Poor Faulkland! Five minutes since — “ nothing 
on earth could give him a moment’s uneasiness! ” 

Acres. The gentleman wa’n’t angry at my praising his mistress, 
was he? 

Ass. A little jealous, I believe, Bob. 

Acres. You don’t say so? Ha! ha! jealous of me? That’s a good 
joke. 

Ass. There’s nothing strange in that, Bob. Let me tell you, that 
sprightly grace and insinuating manner of yours will do some mischief 
among the girls here. 

Acres. Ah! you joke—ha! ha! —mischief—ha! ha! But you 
know I am not my own property; my dear Lydia has forestalled me. 
She could never abide me in the country, because I used to dress so 


70 Well-trained. Cf. Menagerie, a place where animals are trained. 
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badly — but odds frogs and tambours! ™! I shan’t take matters so here 
— now ancient madam has no voice in it. I’ll make my old clothes know 
who’s master. I shall straitway cashier the hunting-frock and render 
my leather breeches incapable. My hair has been in training some time. 

Ass. Indeed! 

Acres. Aye — and tho’ff the side-curls are a little restive, my hind- 
part takes to it very kindly. 

Ass. Oh, you'll polish, I doubt not. 

Acres. Absolutely, I propose so. Then if I can find out this Ensign 
Beverley, odds triggers and flints! I’ll make him know the difference o’t. 

Ass. Spoke like a man. But pray, Bob, I observe you have got an 
odd kind of a new method of swearing. 

Acres. Ha! ha! you’ve taken notice of it? ’Tis genteel, isn’t it? 
I didn’t invent it myself, though; but a commander in our militia — 
a great scholar, I assure you— says that there is no meaning in the 
common oaths, and that nothing but their antiquity makes them re- 
spectable; — because, he says, the ancients would never stick to an 
oath or two, but would say, ‘“‘ By Jove! ” or “ By Bacchus! ” or “ By 
Mars! ” or “ By Venus! ” or “ By Pallas! ” according to the sentiment; 
—so that to swear with propriety, says my little major, the “oath 
should be an echo to the sense”; ** and this we call the oath referential 
or sentimental swearing — ha! ha! ha! ’Tis genteel, isn’t it? 

Ass. Very genteel, and very new, indeed — and I dare say will sup- 
plant all other figures of imprecation. 

Acres. Aye, aye, the best terms will grow obsolete. — D—ns have 
had their ‘day. 

Enter Fac. 


Fac. Sir, there is a gentleman below desires to see you. Shall I show 
him into the parlor? 

Ass. Aye — you may. 

Acres. Well, I must be gone. 

Ass. Stay; who is it, Fag? 

Fac. Your father, sir. 

Ass. You puppy, why didn’t you show him up directly? 

(Exit Fac.) 


71 Ornaments on clothing. 
72 Cf. Pope’s Essay on Criticism, “The sound must seem an echo to the sense.” 
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Acres. You have business with Sir Anthony. I expect a message 
from Mrs. Malaprop at my lodgings. I have sent also to my dear friend, 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Adieu, Jack! We must meet at night. Odds 
bottles and glasses! you shall give me a dozen bumpers to little Lydia. 

Ass. ‘That I will with all my heart. (Exit ACRES.) 

Ass. Now for a parental lecture. I hope he has heard nothing of 
the business that has brought me here. I wish the gout had held him 
fast in Devonshire, with all my soul! 


Enter Str ANTHONY. 


Ass. Sir, I am delighted to see you here, and looking so well! Your 
sudden arrival at Bath made me apprehensive for your health. 

Str ANTH. Very apprehensive, I dare say, Jack. What, you are 
recruiting here, hey? 

Ass. Yes, sir, I am on duty. 

Str ANTH. Well, Jack, I am glad to see you, tho’ I did not expect 
it, for I was going to write to you on a little matter of business. — Jack, 
I have been considering that I grow old and infirm, and shall probably 
not trouble you long. 

Ass. Pardon me, sir, I never saw you look more strong and hearty; 
and I pray frequently that you may continue so. 

Str ANTH. I hope your prayers may be heard, with all my heart. 
Well then, Jack, I have been considering that I am so strong and hearty, 
I may continue to plague you a long time. — Now, Jack, I am sensible 
that the income of your commission, and what I have hitherto allowed 
you, is but a small pittance for a lad of your spirit. 

Ass. Sir, you are very good. 

Str AntH. And it is my wish, while yet I live, to have my boy 
make some figure in the world. I have resolved, therefore, to fix you at 
once in a noble independence. 

Ass. Sir, your kindness overpowers me. Such generosity makes the 
gratitude of reason more lively than the sensations even of filial affection. 

Str ANTH. I am glad you are so sensible of my attention. — And 
you shall be master of a large estate in a few weeks. 

Ass. Let my future life, sir, speak my gratitude; I cannot express 
the sense I have of your munificence. Yet, sir, I presume you would 
not wish me to quit the army? 

Str AntH. Oh, that shall be as your wife chooses. 
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Ass. My wife, sir! 

Str ANTH. Aye, aye,—settle that between you—settle that 
between you. 

Ass. A wife, sir, did you say? 

Str ANTH. Aye, a wife. Why, did not I mention her before? 

Ass. Not a word of it, sir. 

Str ANTH. Odd so! I mus’n’t forget ker, tho! Yes, Jack, the in- 
dependence I was talking of is by a marriage. The fortune is saddled 
with a wife. But I suppose that makes no difference. 

Ass. Sir! Sir! you amaze me! 

Str ANTH. Why, what the d—l’s the matter with the fool? Just 
now you were all gratitude and duty. 

Ass. I was, sir. You talked to me of independence and a fortune, 
but not a word of a wife. 

Str ANTH. Why — what difference does that make? Odds life, sir! 
if you have the estate, you must take it with the live stock on it, as it 
stands. 

Ass. If my happiness is to be the price, I must beg leave to decline 
the purchase. Pray, sir, who is the lady? 

Str ANTH. What’s that to you, sir? Come, give me your promise 
to love and to marry her directly. 

Ass. Sure, sir, this is not very reasonable to summon my affections 
for a lady I know nothing of! 

Srrk ANTH. I am sure, sir, ’tis more unreasonable in you to object 
to a lady you know nothing of. 

Ass. Then, sir, I must tell you plainly that my inclinations are fixed 
on another. 

Str ANTH. They are, are they? Well, that’s lucky — because you 
will have more merit in your obedience to me. 

Ass. Sir, my heart is engaged to an angel. 

Srr AntH. Then pray let it send an excuse. It is very sorry, but 
business prevents its waiting on her. 

Ass. But my vows are pledged to her. 

Srr ANTH. Let her foreclose, Jack; let her foreclose; they are not 
worth redeeming. Besides, you have the angel’s vows in exchange, I 
suppose; so there can be no loss there. 

Ass. You must excuse me, sir, if I tell you, once for all, that in this 
point I cannot obey you. 
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Str ANTH. Hark’e, Jack, I have heard you for some time with 
patience. I have been cool — quite cool. But take care! — You know 
I am compliance itself — when I am not thwarted; —no one more 
easily led — when I have my own way; — but don’t put me in a frenzy. 

Ass. Sir, I must repeat it: in this I cannot obey you. 

Str ANTH. Now, d—n me! if ever I call you Jack again while I 
live! 

Ags. Nay, sir, but hear me. 

Str ANTH. Sir, I won’t hear a word — not a word! not one word! 
so give me your promise by a nod — and I'll tell you what, Jack —I 
mean, you dog— if you don’t, by — 

Ass. What, sir, promise to link myself to some mass of ugliness! 
to — 

Str ANTH. Z—ds! sirrah! the lady shall be as ugly as I choose: 
she shall have a hump on each shoulder; she shall be as crooked as the 
crescent; her one eye shall roll like the bull’s in Cox’s museum; ** she 
shall have a skin like a mummy and the beard of a Jew. She shall be 
all this, sirrah! — yet I’ll make you ogle her all day and sit up all night 
to write sonnets on her beauty. 

Ass. This is reason and moderation indeed! 

Str AntH. None of your sneering, puppy! no grinning, jackanapes! 

Ass. Indeed, sir, I never was in a worse humor for mirth in my life. 

Str AntH. Tis false, sir! I know you are laughing in your sleeve. 
I know you'll grin when I am gone, sirrah! 

Ass. Sir, I hope I know my duty better. 

Str AntH. None of your passion, sir! None of your violence, if you 
please! It won’t do with me, I promise you. 

Ags. Indeed, sir, I never was cooler in my life. 

Str ANTH. ‘Tis a confounded lie! I know you are in a passion in 
your heart; I know you are, you hypocritical young dog! But it won’t do. 

Ass. Nay, sir, upon my word. 

Str ANTH. So you will fly out! Can’t you be cool, like me? What 
the devil good can passion do! Passion is of no service, you impudent, 
insolent, overbearing reprobate! — There you sneer again! — Don’t 
provoke me! — But you rely upon the mildness of my temper — you 
do, you dog! You play upon the weakness of my disposition! Yet take 

78 James Cox exhibited at Bath in 1773-1774, among other curiosities, a 
mechanical bull. 
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care! The patience of a saint may be overcome at last! — But mark! 
I give you six hours and a half to consider of this. If you then agree, 
without any condition, to do everything on earth that I choose, why — 
confound you! I may in time forgive you. If not, z—nds! don’t 
enter the same hemisphere with me! don’t dare to breathe the same air 
or use the same light with me; but get an atmosphere and a sun of your 
own! I'll strip you of your commission; I’ll lodge a five-and-threepence 
in the hands of trustees, and you shall live on the interest. I’ll disown 
you, I’ll disinherit you, I’ll unget you! and — d—n me, if ever I call 
you Jack again! (Exit SrrR ANTHONY.) 


ABSOLUTE solus. 


Ass. Mild, gentle, considerate father —I kiss your hands. What a 
tender method of giving his opinion in these matters Sir Anthony has! 
I dare not trust him with the truth. I wonder what old wealthy hag it is 
that he wants to bestow on me! Yet he married himself for love and 
was in his youth a bold intriguer and a gay companion! 


Enter Fac. 


Fac. Assuredly, sir, our father is wrath to a degree. He comes down 
stairs eight or ten steps at a time — muttering, growling, and thumping 
the bannisters all the way. I and the cook’s dog stand bowing at the 
door. — Rap! he gives me a stroke on the head with his cane; bids me 
carry that to my master; then kicking the poor turnspit into the area, 
d—ns us all for a puppy triumvirate! — Upon my credit, sir, were 
I in your place and found my father such very bad company, I should 
certainly drop his acquaintance. 

Ass. Cease your impertinence, sir, at present. Did you come in for 
nothing more? Stand out of the way! (Pushes him aside, and exit.) 


Fac solus. 


Fac. Soh! Sir Anthony trims my master. He is afraid to reply to 
his father — then vents his spleen on poor Fag! When one is vexed by 
one person, to revenge one’s self on another who happens to come in 
the way is the vilest injustice! Ah! it shows the worst temper — the 
basest — 

Enter ERRAND Boy. 
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Boy. Mr. Fag! Mr. Fag! your master calls you. 
Fac. Well, you little, dirty PUPPY, you need not bawl so! — The 
meanest disposition! the — 
Boy. Quick, quick, Mr. Fag! 
Fac. Quick, quick, you impudent Jackanapes! am I to be com- 
manded by you too? you little, impertinent, insolent, kitchen-bred — 
(Exit, kicking and beating him.) 


ScENE II, The North Parade. 
Enter Lucy. 


Lucy. So— Ishall have another rival to add to my mistress’s list — 
Captain Absolute. — However, I shall not enter his name till my purse 
has received notice in form.’* Poor Acres is dismissed! Well, I have 
done him a last friendly office in letting him know that Beverley was 
here before him. — Sir Lucius is generally more punctual when he ex- 
pects to hear from his dear Dalia, as he calls her. I wonder he’s not 
here! —I have a little scruple of conscience from this deceit; tho’ I 
should not be paid so well if my hero knew that Delia was near fifty, 
and her own mistress. I could not have thought he would have been 
so nice, when there’s a golden egg in the case, as to care whether he has 
it from a pullet or an old hen! 


Enter Str Luctus O’TRIGGER. 


Str Luc. Hah! my little embassadress — upon my conscience, I 
have been looking for you. I have been on the South Parade this half- 
hour. 

Lucy. (Speaking simply.) Oh, gemini! and I have been waiting for 
your worship here on the North. 

Str Luc. Faith! maybe that was the reason we did not meet; and 
it is very comical too, how you could go out and I not see you — for I 
was only taking a nap at the Parade Coffee-house, and I chose the 
window on purpose that I might not miss you. 

Lucy. My stars! Now I’d wager a sixpence I went by while you 
were asleep. 

Sir Luc. Sure enough it must have been so — and I never dreamed 


74 Until I have received a bribe. 
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it was so late, till I waked. Well, but my little girl, have you got nothing 
for me? 

Lucy. Yes, but I have. I’ve got a letter for you in my pocket. 

Srrk Luc. O faith! I guessed you weren’t come empty-handed. 
Well — let me see what the dear creature says. 

Lucy. There, Sir Lucius. (Gives him a letter.) 

Str Luc. (Reads.) “ Sir —there is often a sudden incentive im- 
pulse in love that has a greater induction than years of domestic com- 
bination; such was the commotion I felt at the first superfluous view of 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger.’ —Very pretty, upon my word.—“As my 
motive is interested, you may be assured my love shall never be mis- 
cellaneous.”’ Very well. “ Female punctuation forbids me to say more; 
yet let me add that it will give me joy infallible to find Sir Lucius worthy 
the last criterion of my affections. — Yours, while meretricious.— 
Delia.’ Upon my conscience! Lucy, your lady is a great mistress of 
language. Faith, she’s quite the queen of the dictionary! for the devil 
a word dare refuse coming at her call — tho’ one would think it was 
quite out of hearing. 

Lucy. Aye, sir, a lady of her experience — 

Str Luc. Experience! what, at seventeen? 

Lucy. Oh, true, sir. But then she reads so! My stars! how she 
will read off-hand! 

Str Luc. Faith, she must be very deep read to write this way — 
tho’ she is rather an arbitrary writer too — for here are a great many 
poor words pressed into the service of this note that would get their 
habeas corpus *° from any court in Christendom. However, when affec- 
tion guides the pen, Lucy, he must be a brute who finds fault with the 
style. 

Lucy. Ah! Sir Lucius, if you were to hear how she talks of you! 

Str Luc. Oh, tell her I’ll make her the best husband in the world, 
and Lady O’Trigger into the bargain! But we must get the old gentle- 
woman’s consent — and do everything fairly. 

Lucy. Nay, Sir Lucius, I thought you wa’n’t rich enough to be so 
nice. 

Str Luc. Upon my word, young woman, you have hit it, I am so 
poor that I can’t afford to do a dirty action. If I did not want money 
I'd steal your mistress and her fortune with a great deal of pleasure. 


75 Freedom. 
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However, my pretty girl, (Gives her money.) here’s a little something 

to buy you a ribbon. And meet me in the evening, and I’ll give you an 

answer to this. So, hussy, take a kiss beforehand to put you in mind. 
(Kisses her.) 

Lucy. O lud! Sir Lucius —I never seed such a gemman! My lady 
won't like you if you’re so impudent. 

Sir Luc. Faith she will, Lucy. That same — pho! what’s the name 
of it? modesty! —is a quality in a lover more praised by the women 
than liked; so, if your mistress asks you whether Sir Lucius ever gave 
you a kiss, tell her fifty, my dear. 

Lucy. What, would you have me tell her a lie? 

Sir Luc. Ah, then, you baggage! I’ll make it a truth presently. 

Lucy. For shame now, here is some one coming. 

Sir Luc. Oh, faith, I'll quiet your conscience! 

(Sees Fac. Exit, humming a tune.) 


Enter Fac. 


Fac. So, so, ma’am. I humbly beg pardon. 

Lucy. Olud! Now, Mr. Fag! You flurry one so. 

Fac. Come, come, Lucy, here’s no one by —so a little less sim- 
plicity, with a grain or two more sincerity, if you please. You play false 
with us, madam. I saw you give the Baronet a letter. My master shall 
know this, and, if he don’t call him out, I will. 

Lucy. Ha! ha! ha! you gentlemen’s gentlemen are so hasty. That 
letter was from Mrs. Malaprop, simpleton. She is taken with Sir Lucius’s 
address. 

Fac. What tastes some people have! Why, I suppose I have walked 
by her window an hundred times. But what says our young lady? Any 
message to my master? 

Lucy. Sad news, Mr. Fag! A worse rival than Acres! Sir Anthony 
Absolute has proposed his son. 

Fac. What, Captain Absolute? 

Lucy. Even so. I overheard it all. 

Fac. Ha! ha! ha! — very good, faith.— Good-bye, Lucy! I must 
away with this news. 

Lucy. Well,—you may laugh—but it is true, I assure you. 
(Going.) But — Mr. Fag —tell your master not to be cast down by 
this. 
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Fac. Oh, he’ll be so disconsolate! 
Lucy. And charge him not to think of quarreling with young 
Absolute. 
Fac. Never fear! —never fear! 
Lucy. Be sure — bid him keep up his spirits. 
Fac. We will— we will. 
(Exeunt severally.) 


END OF THE SECOND AcT. 
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Act III. 
ScENE I, The North Parade. 
Enter ABSOLUTE. 


[ApsoLuTE] ’Tis just as Fag told me, indeed. — Whimsical enough, 
faith! My father wants to force me to marry the very girl I am plotting 
to run away with! — He must not know of my connection with her yet 
awhile. He has too summary a method of proceeding in these matters, 
and Lydia shall not yet lose her hopes of an elopement. However, I’ll 
read my recantation instantly. My conversion is something sudden, 
indeed — but I can assure him it is very sincere. So, so,— here he 
comes. He looks plaguy. gruff. (Steps aside.) 


Enter Str ANTHONY. 


[Str ANTHONY] No— I'll die sooner than forgive him. Die, did I 
say? I'll live these fifty years to plague him. At our last meeting, his im- 
pudence had almost put me out of temper. An obstinate, passionate, 
self-willed boy! Who can he take after? This is my return for getting 
him before all his brothers and sisters! —for putting him, at twelve 
years old, into a marching regiment and allowing him fifty pounds a 
year, besides his pay, ever since! But I have done with him; he’s any- 
body’s son for me. I never will see him more, — never — never — never 
— never — never! 

Ass. Now for a penitential face. 

Stir ANTH. Fellow, get out of my way. 

Ass. Sir, you see a penitent before you. 

Str ANTH. I see an impudent scoundrel before me. 

Ass. A sincere penitent. I am come, sir, to acknowledge my error 
and to submit entirely to your will. 

Str ANTH. What’s that? 

Ass. I have been revolving and reflecting and considering on your 
past goodness and kindness and condescension to me. 

Str ANTH. Well, sir? 

Ass. I have been likewise weighing and balancing what you were 
pleased to mention concerning duty and obedience and authority. 
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Str ANTH. Well, puppy? 

Ass. Why then, sir, the result of my reflections is —a resolution to 
sacrifice every inclination of my own to your satisfaction. 

Sir AnTH. Why, now you talk sense — absolute sense. —I never 
heard anything more sensible in my life. Confound you, you shall be 
Jack again! 

Ass. I am happy in the appellation. 

Sir ANTH. Why, then, Jack, my dear Jack, I will now inform you 
—who the lady really is. Nothing but your passion and violence, 
you silly fellow, prevented my telling you at first. Prepare, Jack, for 
wonder and rapture! — Prepare! — What think you of Miss Lydia 
Languish? 

Ass. Languish! What, the Languishes of Worcestershire? *° 

Str ANTH. Worcestershire! No. Did you never meet Mrs. Malaprop 
and her niece, Miss Languish, who came into our country just before 
you were last ordered to your regiment? 

Ass. Malaprop! Languish! I don’t remember ever to have heard 
the names before. Yet, stay —I think I do recollect something. — 
Languish! Languish! She squints, don’t she? —A little, red-haired girl? 

Sir ANTH. Squints? —A redhaired girl! — Z—ds, no! 

Ass. Then I must have forgot; it can’t be the same person. 

Str ANTH. Jack! Jack! what think you of blooming, love-breathing 
seventeen? 

Ass. As to that, sir, I am quite indifferent. If I can please you in the 
matter, ’tis all I desire. 

Str ANTH. Nay, but Jack, such eyes! such eyes! so innocently 
wild! so bashfully irresolute! Not a glance but speaks and kindles some 
thought of love! Then, Jack, her cheeks! her cheeks, Jack! so deeply 
blushing as the insinuations of her tell-tale eyes! Then, Jack, her lips! 
O Jack, lips smiling at their own discretion; and if not smiling, more 
sweetly pouting, more lovely in sullenness! 

Ass. (Aside.) That’s she, indeed. Well done, old gentleman! 

Str ANTH. Then, Jack, her neck! O Jack! Jack! 

Ass. And which is to be mine, sir, the niece or the aunt? 

Str AntH. Why, you unfeeling, insensible puppy, I despise you! 
When I was of your age, such a description would have made me fly 
like a rocket! The aunt, indeed! Odds life! when I ran away with your 

‘6 Worcestershire is in western England, just east of Wales. 
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mother, I would have not touched anything old or ugly to gain an 
empire. 

Ags. Not to please your father, sir. 

Str ANTH. To please my father! Z—ds! not to please — Oh, 
my father! — Oddso! — yes — yes! if my father, indeed, had desired 
— that’s quite another matter.— Tho’ he wa’n’t the indulgent father 
that I am, Jack. 

Ass. I dare say not, sir. 

Str ANTH. But Jack, you are not sorry to find your mistress so 
beautiful? 

Ass. Sir, I repeat it; if I please you in this affair, tis all I desire. 
Not that I think a woman the worse for being handsome; but, sir, if 
you please to recollect, you before hinted something about a hump or 
two, one eye, and a few more graces of that kind. Now, without being 
very nice, I own I should rather choose a wife of mine to have the 
usual number of limbs and a limited quantity of back; and tho’ one eye 
may be very agreeable, yet, as the prejudice has always run in favor 
of two, I would not wish to affect a singularity in that article. 

Str ANTH. What a phlegmatic sot it is! Why, sirrah, you’re an 
anchorite! **7— a vile, insensible stock.— You a soldier! You're a 
walking block, fit only to dust the company’s regimentals on! Odds 
life! I’ve a great mind to marry the girl myself. 

Ass. I’m entirely at your disposal, sir. If you should think of 
addressing Miss Languish yourself, I suppose you would have me marry 
the aunt. Or, if you should change your mind and take the old lady — 
tis the same to me. — Ill marry the niece. 

Str ANTH. Upon my word, Jack, thou’rt either a very great hypo- 
crite, or — but come, I know your indifference on such a subject must 
be all a lie—I’m sure it must. Come, now—d—n your demure 
face! — Come, confess, Jack.— You have been lying —ha’n’t you? 
You have been lying, hey? I’ll never forgive you if you ha’n’t. So now, 
own, my dear Jack, you have been playing the hypocrite, hey? Ill never 
forgive you if you ha’n’t been lying and playing the hypocrite. 

Ass. I’m sorry, sir, that the respect and duty which I bear to you 
should be so mistaken. 

Str ANTH. Hang your respect and duty! But come along with 

77 A hermit. 
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me. I'll write a note to Mrs. Malaprop, and you shall visit the lady 
directly. 

Axss. Where does she lodge, sir? 

Str ANTH. What a dull question! — Only on the Grove here. 

Ass. Oh, then I can call on her in my way to the coffee-house. 

Str ANTH. In your way to the coffee-house! You'll set your heart 
down in your way to the coffee-house, hey? Ah! you leaden-nerved, 
wooden-hearted dolt! But come along, you shall see her directly; her 
eyes shall be the Promethean torch ** to you. — Come along. Ill never 
forgive you if you don’t come back stark mad with rapture and im- 
_ patience. If you don’t, egad, I’ll marry the girl myself. (Exeunt.) 


Scene II, Jurta’s Dressing-Room. 
FAULKLAND solus. 


FAULKLAND. They told me Julia would return directly: wonder she 
is not yet come! — How mean does this captious, unsatisfied temper of 
mine appear to my cooler judgment! Yet I know not that I indulge it in 
any other point. But on this one subject, and to this one object, whom 
I think I love beyond my life, I am ever ungenerously fretful and madly 
capricious! I am conscious of it — yet I cannot correct myself! What 
tender, honest joy sparkled in her eyes when we met! How delicate was 
the warmth of her expressions! I was ashamed to appear less happy. I 
had come resolved to wear a face of coolness and upbraiding. Sir 
Anthony’s presence prevented my proposed expostulations; yet I must 
be satisfied that she has not been so very happy in my absence. She is 
coming! — Yes! —I know the nimbleness of her tread when she thinks 
her impatient Faulkland counts the moments of her stay. 


Enter Juuta. 


Juu. Ihad not hoped to see you again so soon. 

FauLKk. Could I, Julia, be contented with my first welcome — 
restrained as we were by the presence of a third person? 

Jun. O Faulkland, when your kindness can make me thus happy, 
let me not think that I discovered more coolness in your first salutation 
than my long-hoarded joy could have presaged. 


78 By Promethean torch is meant a divine spark. It was Prometheus who stole 
fire from heaven and bestowed it on man. 
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Fautk. ’Twas fut your fancy, Julia. I was rejoiced to see you — 
to see you in such health. Sure I had no cause for coldness? 

Juut. Nay then, I see you have taken something ill. You must not 
conceal from me what it is. 

FauLtk. Well, then, —shall I own it to you? — but you will despise 
me, Julia — nay, I despise myself for it. Yet I wild own that my joy at 
hearing of your health and arrival here, by your neighbor Acres, was 
something damped by his dwelling much on the high spirits you had 
enjoyed in Devonshire—on your mirth -—your singing — dancing, 
and I know not what! For such is my temper, Julia, that I should 
regard every mirthful moment in your absence as a treason to constancy. 
The mutual tear that steals down the cheek of parting lovers is a com- 
pact that no smile shall live there till they meet again. 

Jut. Must I never cease to tax my Faulkland with this teasing 
minute caprice? Can the idle reports of a silly boor weigh in your breast 
against my tried affection? 

FAuLK. They have no weight with me, Julia; no, no — I am happy 
if you have been so. — Yet only say that you did not sing with mirth. 
Say that you thought of Faulkland in the dance. 

Juu. I never can be happy in your absence. If I wear a countenance 
of content, it is to show that my mind holds no doubt of my Faulkland’s 
truth. If I seemed sad, it were to make malice triumph and say that I 
had fixed my heart on one who left me, to lament his roving and my 
own credulity. Believe me, Faulkland, I mean not to upbraid you when 
I say that I have often dressed sorrow in smiles, lest my friends should 
guess whose unkindness had caused my tears. 

Fautk. You were ever all goodness to me. Oh, I am a brute when 
I but admit a doubt of your true constancy! 

Juu. If ever, without such cause from you, as I will not suppose 
possible, you find my affections veering but a point, may I become a 
proverbial scoff for levity and base ingratitude. 

Fautk. Ah! Julia, that /ast word is grating to me. I would I had 
no title to your gratitude! Search your heart, Julia; perhaps what 
you have mistaken for love is but the warm effusion of a too thankful 
heart! 

Juut. For what quality must I love you? 

Fautk. For no quality! To regard me for any quality of mind or 
understanding were only to esteem me. And for person —I have often 
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wished myself deformed, to be convinced that I owed no obligation 
there for any part of your affection. 

Jut. Where nature has bestowed a show of nice attention in the 
features of a man, he should laugh at it as misplaced. I have seen men 
who in ¢his vain article perhaps might rank above you; but my heart 
has never asked my eyes if it were so or not. 

Fautk. Now this is not well from you, Julia. I despise person in a 
man. Yet if you loved me as I wish, though I were an Ethiop, you’d 
think none so fair. 

Jur. I see you are determined to be unkind. The contract which 
my poor father bound us in gives you more than a lover’s privilege. 

FauLtk. Again, Julia, you raise ideas that feed and justify my 
doubts. I would not have been more free—no—TI am proud of my 
restraint. — Yet — yet — perhaps your high respect alone for this 
solemn compact has fettered your inclinations, which else had made 
worthier choice. How shall I be sure, had you remained unbound in 
thought and promise, that I should still have been the object of your 
persevering love? 

Juut. Then try me now. Let us be free as strangers as to what is 
past. My heart will not feel more liberty! 

FAuLK. There now! so hasty, Julia! so anxious to be free! If your 
love for me were fixed and ardent, you would not loose your hold, even 
tho’ I wished it! 

Juu. Oh, you torture me to the heart! I cannot bear it! 

FauLk. I do not mean to distress you. If I loved you less, I should 
never give’ you an uneasy moment. But hear me. All my fretful doubts 
arise from this: — Women are not used to weigh and separate the 
motives of their affections. The cold dictates of prudence, gratitude, or 
filial duty may sometimes be mistaken for the pleadings of the heart. 
I would not boast — yet let me say that I have neither age, person, or 
character to found dislike on; my fortune such as few ladies could be 
charged with indiscretion in the match. O Julia! when dove receives 
such countenance from prudence, nice minds will be suspicious of its 
birth. 

Juu. Iknow not whither your insinuations would tend. As they seem 
pressing to insult me, I will spare you the regret of having done so. I 
have given you no cause for this! (Exit in tears.) 

Fautk. In tears! Stay, Julia; stay but for a moment. — The door 
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is fastened! — Julia! — My soul! — But for one moment! —I hear 
her sobbing. ’Sdeath! what a brute am I to use her thus! Yet stay! — 
Aye — she is coming now. How little resolution there is in woman! 
How a few soft words can turn them! — No, faith! — She is not coming 
either! Why, Julia! — My love! —Say but that you forgive me.— 
Come but to tell me that. — Now, this is being too resentful. — Stay! 
she is coming too. — I thought she would. — No steadiness in anything! 
Her going away must have been a mere trick then. — She sha’n’t see 
that I was hurt by it. I'll affect indifference. — (Hums a tune; then 
listens.) — No —Z—ds! she’s not coming! nor don’t intend it, I 
suppose. — This is not steadiness, but obstinacy! Yet I deserve it. — 
What, after so long an absence, to quarrel with her tenderness! — ’twas 
barbarous and unmanly! I should be ashamed to see her now. — Ill 
wait till her just resentment is abated — and when I distress her so 
again, may I lose her forever! and be linked instead to some antique 
virago whose gnawing passions and long-hoarded spleen shall make me 
curse my folly half the day and all the night! ( Exit.) 


ScENE III, Mrs. Mataprop’s Lodgings. 
Mrs. MAtAprop and CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE. 


Mrs. Mat. Your being Sir Anthony’s son, Captain, would itself 
be a sufficient accommodation; but from the ingenuity of your appear- 
ance, I am convinced you deserve the character here given you. 

Azss. Permit me to say, madam, that as I never yet have had the 
pleasure of seeing Miss Languish, my principal inducement in this 
affair at present is the honor of being allied to Mrs. Malaprop, of whose 
intellectual accomplishments, elegant manners, and unaffected learning, 
no tongue is silent. 

Mrs. Mat. Sir, you do me infinite honor! I beg, Captain, you’ll be 
seated. — (Sit.) Ah! few gentlemen now-a-days know how to value the 
ineffectual qualities in a woman! Few think how a little knowledge 
becomes a gentlewoman! Men have no sense now but for the worthless 
flower, beauty. 

Ass. It is but too true, indeed, madam. Yet I fear our ladies should 
share the blame. They think our admiration of beauty so great that 
knowledge in them would be superfluous. Thus, like garden trees, they 
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seldom show fruits till time has robbed them of the more specious 
blossom. Few, like Mrs. Malaprop and the orange tree, are rich in both 
at once! 

Mrs. Mat. Sir, you overpower me with good breeding. He is the 
very pineapple of politeness! You are not ignorant, Captain, that this 
giddy girl has somehow contrived to fix her affections on a beggarly, 
strolling, eavesdropping ensign, whom none of us have seen, and nobody 
knows anything of. 

Ass. Oh, I have heard of the silly affair before. I’m not at all 
prejudiced against her on that account. 

Mrs. Mat. You are very good and very considerate, Captain. I am 
sure I have done everything in my power since I exploded the affair! 
Long ago I laid my positive conjunction on her never to think on the 
fellow again. I have since laid Sir Anthony’s preposition before her; 
but, I’m sorry to say, she seems resolved to decline every particle that 
I enjoin her. 

Ass. It must be very distressing, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mat. It gives me the hydrostatics to such a degree! I thought 
she had persisted from corresponding with him; but, behold, this very 
day I have interceded another letter from the fellow! I believe I have 
it in my pocket. 

Ass. (Aside.) Oh, the devil! my last note. 

Mrs. Mat. Aye, here it is. 

Ass. (Aside.) Aye, my note, indeed! O the little traitress Lucy! 

Mrs. Mat. There, perhaps you may know the writing. (Gives him 
the letter?) 

Ass. I think I have seen the hand before. — Yes, I certainly must 
have seen this hand before. 

Mrs. Mat. Nay, but read it, Captain. 

Ass. (Reads.) “ My soul’s idol, my adored Lydia.” — Very tender, 
indeed! 

Mrs. Mat. Tender! — Aye, and profane, too, 0’ my conscience! 

Ass. “Iam excessively alarmed at the intelligence you send me, the 
more so as my new rival” — 

Mrs. Mat. That’s you, sir. 

Ass. “ has universally the character of being an accomplished gentle- 
man and a man of honor.” — Well, that’s handsome enough. 

Mrs. Mau. Oh, the fellow had some design in writing so. -—— 
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Ass. That he had, I’ll answer for him, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mau. But go on, sir — you'll see presently. 

Ass. “As for the old weather-beaten she-dragon who guards you” 
— Who can he mean by that? 

Mrs. Maur. Me/—sir—me!—he means me! There—what do 
you think now? But go on a little further. 

Ass. Impudent scoundrel! “it shall go hard but I will elude her 
vigilance, as I am told that the same ridiculous vanity which makes her 
dress up her coarse features and deck her dull chat with hard words 
which she don’t understand ” — 

Mrs. Mau. There, sir, an attack upon my language! What do you 
think of that? — An aspersion upon my parts of speech! — Was ever 
such a brute! Sure if I reprehend anything in this world, it is the use 
of my oracular tongue and a nice derangement of epitaphs! 

Ass. He deserves to be hanged and quartered! Let me see — “ same 
ridiculous vanity ”? — 

Mrs. Mau. You need not read it again, sir. 

Ass. I beg pardon, ma’am — “ does also lay her open to the grossest - 
deceptions from flattery and pretended admiration’’—an impudent 
coxcomb! — “ so that I have a scheme to see you shortly with the old 
harridan’s consent, and even to make her a go-between in our inter- 
views.’ — Was ever such assurance! 

Mrs. Mat. | Did you ever hear anything like it? — He’ll elude my 
vigilance, will he? — Yes, yes! ha! ha! He’s very likely to enter these 
doors! — We'll try who can plot best! 

Ass. Ha! ha! ha! A conceited puppy, ha! ha! ha! — Well, but, 
Mrs. Malaprop, as the girl seems so infatuated by this fellow, suppose 
you were to wink at her corresponding with him for a little time. Let 
her even plot an elopement with him. Then do you connive at her escape, 
while I, just in the nick, will have the fellow laid by the heels and fairly 
contrive to carry her off in this stead. 

Mrs. Mat. I am delighted with the scheme; never was anything 
better perpetrated! 

Ass. But, pray, could not I see the lady for a few minutes now? 
I should like to try her temper a little. 

Mrs. Mat. Why, I don’t know —I doubt she is not prepared for 
a first visit of this kind. There is a decorum in these matters. 

Ass. Oh, Lord! she won’t mind me. Only tell her Beverley — 
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Mrs. Mat. Sir! — 

Ass. (Aside.) Gently, good tongue. 

Mrs. Mau. What did you say of Beverley? 

Ass. Oh, I was going to propose that you should tell her, by way of 
jest, that it was Beverley who was below. She’d come down fast enough 
then — ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Mau. *Twould be a trick she well deserves. Besides, you 
know, the fellow tells her he’ll get my consent to see her — ha! ha! Let 
him if he can, I say again. — Lydia, come down here! (Calling.) He'll 
make me a go-between in their interviews! ha! ha! ha! Come down, I 
say, Lydia! I don’t wonder at your laughing, ha! ha! ha! His impudence 
is truly ridiculous. 

Ass. ’Tis very ridiculous, upon my soul, ma’am, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Mau. The little hussy won’t hear. — Well, I'll go and tell 
her at once who it is. She shall know that Captain Absolute is come to 
wait on her. And I’ll make her behave as becomes a young woman. 

Ass. As you please, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mau. For the present, Captain, your servant. Ah! you’ve 
not done your laughing yet, I see. — Elude my vigilance! Yes, yes! ha! 
ha! ha! ( Exit.) 

Ass. Ha! ha! ha! One would think now I might throw off all dis- 
guise at once and seize my prize with security, but such is Lydia’s 
caprice that to undeceive were probably to lose her. I’ll see whether she 
knows me. 

(Walks aside and seems engaged in looking at the pictures.) 


Enter Lypta. 


Lyp. What a scene am I now to go thro’! Surely nothing can be 
more dreadful than to be obliged to listen to the loathsome addresses 
of a stranger to one’s heart. I have heard of girls persecuted as I am, 
who have appealed in behalf of their favored lover to the generosity of 
his rival. Suppose I were to try it. There stands the hated rival — an 
officer too! But oh, how unlike my Beverley! I wonder he don’t begin. 
— Truly he seems a very negligent wooer! — Quite at his ease, upon 
my word! I’ll speak first. — (Aloud.) Mr. Absolute. 

Ass. (Turns around.) Madam. 

Lyp. Oh, Heavens! Beverley! 

Axss. Hush! — Hush, my life! — Softly! Be not surprised! 
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Lyp. Iam so astonished! and so terrified! and so overjoyed! — For 
Heaven’s sake how came you here? 

Ass. Briefly — I have deceived your aunt. I was informed that my 
new rival was to visit here this evening and, contriving to have him 
kept away, have passed myself on er for Captain Absolute. 

Lyp. Oh, charming! And she really takes you for young Absolute? 

Ass. Oh, she’s convinced of it. 

Lyp. Ha! ha! ha! I can’t forbear laughing to think how her sagacity 
is over-reached! 

Ass. But we trifle with our precious moments. Such another oppor- 
tunity may not occur. Then let me now conjure my kind, my con- 
descending angel, to fix the time when I may rescue her from undeserved 
persecution, and with a licensed warmth plead for my reward. 

Lyp. Will you then, Beverley, consent to forfeit that portion of my 
paltry wealth? — that burden on the wings of love? 

Azss. Oh, come to me—rich only thus —in loveliness. Bring no 
portion to me but thy love. Twill be generous in you, Lydia, for well 
you know, it is the only dower your poor Beverley can repay. 

Lyp. How persuasive are his words! How charming will poverty be 
with him! 

Ass. Ah! my soul, what a life will we then live! Love shall be our 
idol and support! We will worship him with a monastic strictness, ab- 
juring all worldly toys, to center every thought and action there. Proud 
of calamity, we will enjoy the wreck of wealth, while the surrounding 
gloom of adversity shall make the flame of our pure love show doubly 
bright. By Heavens! I would fling all goods of fortune from me with a 
prodigal hand to enjoy the scene where I might clasp my Lydia to my 
bosom and say, the world affords no smile to me — but here. (Embrac- 
ing her.) (Aside.) If she holds out now, the devil is in it. 

Lyp. Now could I fly with him to the antipodes! but my persecution 
is not yet come to a crisis. 


Enter Mrs. MAuApPRop, listening. 


Mrs. Mau. (Aside.) I’m impatient to know how the little hussy 
deports herself. 

Ass. So pensive, Lydia! Is then your warmth abated? 

Mrs. Mat. (Aside.) Warmth abated! So! She has been in a pas- 
sion, I suppose. 
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Lyp. No—nor ever can while I have life. 

Mrs. Mav. (Aside.) An ill-tempered little devil! She'll be in a 
passion all her life, will she? 

Lyp. Think not the idle threats of my ridiculous aunt can ever have 
any weight with me. 

Mrs. Mau. (Aside.) Very dutiful, upon my word! 

Lyp. Let her choice be Captain Absolute, but Beverley is mine. 

Mrs. MA. (Aside.) I am astonished at her assurance! — To his 
face! — This to his face! 

Ass. Thus then let me enforce my suit. ( Kneeling.) 

Mrs. Mat. (Aside.) Aye — poor young man! down on his knees 
entreating for pity! I can contain no longer. — (Aloud.) Why, hussy! 
hussy! —I have overheard you. 

Ass. (Aside.) Oh, confound her vigilance! 

Mrs. Mat. Captain Absolute, I know not how to apologize for her 
shocking rudeness. 

Ass. (Aside.) So —all’s safe, I find. (Aloud.) I have hopes, madam, 
that time will bring the young lady — 

Mrs. Mat. Oh, there’s nothing to be hoped for from her! She’s as 
headstrong as an allegory on the banks of [the] Nile. 

Lyp. Nay, madam, what do you charge me with now? 

Mrs. Mau. Why, thou unblushing rebel, didn’t you tell this gentle- 
man to his face that you loved another better? Didn’t you say you © 
never would be his? 

Lyp. No, madam, I did not. 

Mrs. Mat. Good Heavens! what assurance! Lydia, Lydia, you 
ought to know that lying don’t become a young woman! Didn’t you 
boast that Beverley, that stroller Beverley, possessed your heart? Tell 
me that, I say. 

Lyp. Tis true, ma’am, and none but Beverley — 

Mrs. Mat. Hold — hold, Assurance! You shall not be so rude. 

Ass. Nay, pray Mrs. Malaprop, don’t stop the young lady’s speech; 
she’s very welcome to talk thus. It does not hurt me in the least, I 
assure you. 

Mrs. Mau. You are too good, Captain— too amiably patient — 
but come with me, miss. — Let us see you again soon, Captain. Remem- 
_. ber what we have fixed. 

Ass. I shall, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Mau. Come, take a graceful leave of the gentleman. 

Lyp. May every blessing wait on my Beverley, my loved Bev — 

Mrs. Mat. Hussy! I’ll choke the word in your throat! — Come 
along — come along. 


(Exeunt severally, BEVERLEY kissing his hand to Lypta, 
Mrs. Mauaprop stopping her from speaking.) 


ScENE IV, AcreE’s Lodgings. 
Acres and Davip, AcrEs as just dressed. 


Acres. Indeed, David — do you think I become it so? 

Dav. You are quite another creature, believe me, master, by the 
Mass! an*® we’ve any luck, we shall see the Devon monkeyrony *° in 
all the print-shops in Bath. 

Acres. Dress does make a difference, David. 

Dav. Tis all in all, I think. — Difference! why, an you were to go 
now to Clod Hall, I am certain the old lady wouldn’t know you; Master 
Butler wouldn’t believe his own eyes; and Mrs. Pickle would cry, “ Lard 
preserve me! ” Our dairy-maid would come giggling to the door, and 
I warrant Dolly Tester, your Honor’s favorite, would blush like my 
waistcoat. Oons! I’ll hold a gallon, there a’n’t a dog in the house but 
- would bark, and I question whether Phyllis would wag a hair of her tail! 

Acres. Aye, David, there’s nothing like polishing. 

Dav. So I says of your Honor’s boots; but the boy never heeds me! 

Acres. But, David, has Mr. De-la-Grace been here? I must rub up 
my balancing and chasing and boring.*? 

Dav. [I'll call again, sir. 

Acres. Do—and see if there are any letters for me at the post- 
office. 

Dav. I will. — By the Mass, I can’t help looking at your head! — 
If I hadn’t been by at the cooking, I wish I may die if I should have 
known the dish again myself! (Exit.) 


Acres comes forward practising a dancing step. 


Acres. Sink, slide, — coupee! *t — Confound the first inventors of 
cotillons! say I. They are as bad as algebra to us country gentlemen. 


79 Tf, 80 Macaroni, meaning a fop. 81 Dance steps. 
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I can walk a minuet easy enough when I’m forced! And I have been 
accounted a good stick in a country dance. Odds jigs and tabors! I never 
valued your cross-over two couple — figure in — right and left — and 
I’d foot it with e’er a captain in the county! But these outlandish 
heathen Allemandes *? and Cotillons ®* are quite beyond me! I shall 
never prosper at ’em, that’s sure. Mine are true-born English legs; they 
don’t understand their cursed French lingo! —their Pas this and Pas 
that, and Pas t’other! D—n me! my feet don’t like to be called paws! 
No, ’tis certain I have most Antigallican toes! ° 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Here is Sir Lucius O’Trigger to wait on you, sir. 
Acres. Show him in. 


Enter Str Luctus. 


Str Luc. Acres, I am delighted to embrace you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your hands. 

Sir Luc. Pray, my friend, what has brought you so suddenly to 
Bath. 

Acres. Faith! I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-Lantern and find 
myself in a quagmire at last. In short, I have been very ill-used, Sir 
Lucius. I don’t choose to mention names but look on me as on a very 
ill-used gentleman. 

Str Luc. Pray, what is the case? I ask no names. 

Acres. Mark me, Sir Lucius, I fall as deep as need be in love with a 
young lady. Her friends take my part. I follow her to Bath, send word 
of my arrival, and receive answer that the lady is to be otherwise dis- 
posed of. This, Sir Lucius, I call being ill-used. 

Str Luc. Very ill, upon my conscience. Pray, can you divine the 
cause of it? 

Acres. Why, there’s the matter: she has another lover, one 
Beverley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. Odds slanders and lies! he 
must be at the bottom of it. 

Str Luc. A rival in the case, is there? And you think he has 
supplanted you unfairly? 

Acres. Unfairly!—to be sure he has. He never could have done 
it fairly. 

82 German dances. 83 French dances. 
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Stir Luc. Then sure you know what is to be done! 

Acres. Not I, upon my soul! 

Str Luc. We wear no swords here,** but you understand me. 

Acres. What! fight him? 

Str Luc. Aye, to be sure; what can I mean else? 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Str Luc. Now, I think he has given you the greatest provocation 
in the world. Can a man'commit a more heinous offense against another 
than to fall in love with the same woman? Oh, by my soul, it is the 
most unpardonable breach of friendship! 

Acres. Breach of friendship! Aye, aye; but I have no acquaintance 
with this man. I never saw him in my life. 

Sir Luc. That’s no argument at all. He has the less right then to 
take such a liberty. 

Acres. ’Gad, that’s true. I grow full of anger, Sir Lucius! I fire 
apace! Odds hilts and blades! I find a man may have a deal of valor 
in him and not know it! But couldn’t I contrive to have a little right 
of my side? 

Str Luc. What the d—I signifies right when your honor is con- 
cerned? Do you think Achilles or my little Alexander the Great 
ever inquired where the right lay? No, by my soul, they drew their 
broadswords and left the lazy sons of peace to settle the justice of 
it. 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier’s march to my heart! I believe 
courage must be catching! I certainly do feel a kind of valor rising, as 
it were—a kind of courage, as I may say. Odds flints, pans, and 
triggers! I’ll challenge him directly. 

Sir Luc. Ah, my little friend! if we had Blunderbuss Hall here, 
I could show you a range of ancestry in the O’Trigger line that would 
furnish the new room,®® every one of whom had killed his man! For 
though the mansion house and dirty acres have slipped through my 
fingers, I thank God our honor, and the family pictures, are as fresh 
as ever. 

Acres. O Sir Lucius! I have had ancestors too! every man of ’em 
colonel or captain in the militia! Odds balls and barrels! say no more! 
I’m braced for it! My nerves are become catgut, my sinews wire, and 


84 In Bath, duels were prohibited. 
85 New or Upper Rooms, opened in 1771, 
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my heart Pinchbeck! *° The thunder of your words has soured the milk 
of human kindness *’ in my breast! Z—ds! as the man in the play 
says, “I could do such deeds! ” 

Str Luc. Come, come, there must be no passion at all in the case. 
These things should always be done civilly. 

Acres. I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius. I must be in a rage. Dear 
Sir Lucius, let me be in a rage, if you love me. — Come, here’s pen and 
paper. (Sits down to write.) I would the ink were red! — Indite, I say, 
indite! — How shall I begin? Odds bullets and blades! I'll write a good 
bold hand, however. 

Str Luc. Pray compose yourself. 

Acres. Come, now, shall I begin with an oath? Do, Sir Lucius, let 
me begin with a “ damme.” 

Str Luc. Pho! pho! do the thing decently and like a Christian. 
Begin now, — “ Sir” — 

Acres. That’s too civil by half. 

Str Luc. “ To prevent the confusion that might arise” — 

Acres. (Writing.) Well — 

Str Luc. “From our both addressing the same lady,” — 

Acres. Aye —there’s the reason. — (Writing.) “same lady,” — 
Well — 

Sir Luc. “J shall expect the honor of your company ” — 

Acres. Z—ds! I’m not asking him to dinner. 

Str Luc. Pray be easy. 

Acres. Well then — (Writing.) —“ honor of your company” — 

Str Luc: “To setile our pretensions” — 

Acres. (Writing.) Well — 

Str Luc. Let me see — Aye, King’s Mead Fields ** will do — “ Jn 
King’s Mead Fields.” 

Acres. So that’s done. — Well, I’ll fold it up presently; my own 
crest — a hand and dagger shall be the seal. 

Sir Luc. You see now, this little explanation will put a stop at 


86 A cheap metal, resembling gold and named after its inventor, Christopher 
Pinchbeck. 
87 Cf. Macbeth, Act I, Scene s: 
“Yet do I fear thy nature: 
It is too full o’ the milk of human kindness.” 


88 To the west of the city. 
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once to all confusion or misunderstanding that might arise between 
you. 

Acres. Aye, we fight to prevent any misunderstanding. 

Sir Luc. Now, I’ll leave you to fix your own time. Take my advice, 
and you'll decide it this evening, if you can; then let the worst come of 
it, twill be off your mind to-morrow. 

Acres. Very true. 

Str Luc. So, I shall see nothing more of you, unless it be by letter, 
till the evening. I would do myself the honor to carry your message; 
but to tell you a secret, I believe I shall have just such another affair 
on my own hands. There is a gay captain here, who put a jest on me 
lately at the expense of my country, and I only want to fall in with the 
gentleman to call him out. 

Acres. By my valor, I should like to see you fight first! Odds life! 
I should like to see you kill him, if it was only to get a little lesson. 

Str Luc. I shall be very proud of instructing you. — Well for the 
present — but remember now, when you meet your antagonist, do 
everything in a mild and agreeable manner. Let your courage be as 
keen, but at the same time as polished, as your sword. 

(Exeunt severally.) 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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Act IV. 
Scene I, Acres’s Lodgings. 
Acres and Davin. 


Dav. Then, by the Mass, sir! I would do no such thing. Ne’er a 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger in the kingdom should make me fight when I 
wa’n’t so minded. Oons! what will the old lady say when she hears o’t! 

Acres. Ah! David, if you had heard Sir Lucius — odds sparks and 
flames! he would have roused your valor. 

Dav. Not he, indeed. I hates such bloodthirsty cormorants. Look’e, 
Master, if you’d wanted a bout at boxing, quarter-staff, or short-staff, 
I should never be the man to bid you cry off; but for your cursed sharps 
and snaps, *® I never knew any good come of ’em. 

Acres. But my honor, David, my honor! I must be very careful of 
my honor. 

Dav. Aye, by the Mass! and I would be very careful of it; and I 
think in return my honor couldn’t do less than to be very careful of me. 

Acres. Odds blades! David, no gentleman will ever risk the loss of 
his honor! 

Dav. I say then, it would be but civil in honor never to risk the loss 
of the gentleman. Look’e, Master, this onor ®° seems to me to be a 
marvelous false friend; aye, truly, a very courtier-like servant. Put the 
case, I was a gentleman (which, thank God, no one can say of me). 
Well— my honor makes me quarrel with another gentleman of my 
acquaintance. So—we fight. (Pleasant enough that.) Boh! —I kill 
him. — (The more’s my luck.) Now, pray who gets the profit of it? — 
Why, my honor. — But put the case that he kills me! — By the Mass! 
I go to the worms, and my honor whips over to my enemy! 

Acres. No, David, in that case — odds crowns and laurels! — your 
honor follows you to the grave. 

Dav. Now, that’s just the place where I could make a shift to do 
without it. 

Acres. Z—ds, David, you’re a coward! It doesn’t become my 

89 Swords and pistols. 


90 Cf. I Henry IV, Act V, Scene 1: “Honor pricks me on. Yea, but how if 
honor prick me off when I come on,” etc. 
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valor to listen to you. What, shall I disgrace my ancestors? Think of 
that, David. Think what it would be to disgrace my ancestors! 

Dav. Under favor, the surest way of not disgracing them is to keep 
as long as you can out of their company. Look’e now, Master, to go to 
them in such haste — with an ounce of lead in your brains —I should 
think might as well be let alone. Our ancestors are very good kind of 
folks; but they are the last people I should choose to have a visiting 
acquaintance with. 

Acres. But David, now, you don’t think there is such very, very, 
very great danger, hey? Odds life! people often fight without any mis- 
chief done! 

Dav. By the Mass, I think ’tis ten to one against you! Oons! here 
to meet some lion-headed fellow, I warrant, with his d—n’d double- 
barreled swords and cut-and-thrust pistols! Lord bless us! it makes me 
tremble to think o’t. Those be such desperate bloody-minded weapons! 
Well, I never could abide ’em! From a child I never could fancy ’em! 
I suppose there a’n’t so merciless a beast in the world as your loaded 
pistol! 

Acres. Z—ds! I won’t be afraid! Odds fire and fury! you shan’t 
make me afraid! Here is the challenge, and I have sent for my dear 
friend Jack Absolute to carry it for me. 

Dav. Aye, i’ the name of mischief, let him be the messenger. For 
my part, I wouldn’t lend a hand to it for the best horse in your stable. 
By the Mass! it don’t look like another letter! It is, as I may say, a 
designing and malicious-looking letter! and I warrant smells of gun- 
powder, like a soldier’s pouch! Oons! I wouldn’t swear it mayn’t go off! 

Acres. Out, you poltroon! You ha’n’t the valor of a grasshopper. 

Dav. Well, I say no more. ’Twill be sad news, to be sure, at Clod 
Hall! But I ha’ done. — How Phyllis will howl when she hears of it! 
Aye, poor bitch, she little thinks what shooting her master’s going after! 
And I warrant old Crop, who has carried your honor, field and road, 
these ten years, will curse the hour he was born. (Whimpering.) 

Acres. It won’t do, David. —I am determined to fight; so get 
along, you coward, while I’m in the mind. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Captain Absolute, sir. 
Acres. Oh! show him up. (Exit SERVANT.) 
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Dav. Well, Heaven send we be all alive this time to-morrow. 
Acres. What’s that! Don’t provoke me, David! 
Dav. Good-bye, Master. (Whimpering.) 
Acres. Get along, you cowardly, dastardly, croaking raven. 
(Exit Davin.) 
Enter ABSOLUTE. 


Ags. What’s the matter, Bob? 

Acres. A vile, sheep-hearted blockhead! If I hadn’t the valor of 
St. George and the dragon to boot — 

Ass. But what did you want with me, Bob? 

Acres. Oh! — There — (Gives him the challenge.) 

Ass. “To Ensign Beverley.” (Aside.) So—what’s going on now? 
(Aloud.) Well, what’s this? 

Acres. A challenge! 

Ags. Indeed! Why, you won’t fight him, will you, Bob? 

Acres. Egad, but I will, Jack. Sir Lucius has wrought me to it. He 
has left me full of rage, and I’ll fight this evening, that so much good 
passion mayn’t be wasted. 

Ass. But what have I to do with this? 

Acres. Why, as I think you know something of this fellow, I want 
you to find him out for me, and give him this mortal defiance. 

Aps. Well, give it to me and trust me he gets it. 

Acres. Thank you, my dear friend, my dear Jack, but it is giving 
_ you a great deal of trouble. 

Ass. Not in the least. I beg you won’t mention it. No trouble in the 
world, I assure you. 

Acres. You are very kind. What it is to have a friend! You couldn’t 
be my second, could you, Jack? 

Ass. Why no, Bob —not in ¢his affair. It would not be quite so 
proper. 

Acres. Well then, I must fix on my friend Sir Lucius. I shall have 
your good wishes, however, Jack. 

Ass. Whenever he meets you, believe me. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Sir Anthony Absolute is below, inquiring for the Captain. 
Ass. I'll come instantly. Well, my little hero, success attend you. 
(Going.) 
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Acres. Stay—stay, Jack. If Beverley should ask you what kind 
of a man your friend Acres is, do tell him I am a devil of a fellow, will 
you, Jack? 

Ass. To be sure I shall. P’ll say you are a determined dog — hey, 
Bob? 

Acres. Aye, do, do—and if that frightens him, ’egad, perhaps 
he mayn’t come. So tell him I generally kill a man a week, will you, 
Jack? 

Ass. I will, I will; Pll say you are called in the country — “ Fight- 
ing Bob!” 

Acres. Right, right. ’Tis all to prevent mischief; for I don’t want 
to take his life if I clear my honor. 

Ass. No! That’s very kind of you. 

Acres. Why, you don’t wish me to kill him, do you, Jack? 

Ags. No, upon my soul, I do not.— But a devil of a fellow, hey? 

(Going.) 

Acres. True, true. — But stay — stay, Jack. — You may add that 
you never saw me in such a rage before — a most devouring rage! 

Ags. I will, I will. 

Acres. Remember, Jack —a determined dog! 

Ass. Aye, aye, “ Fighting Bob!” (Exeunt severally.) 


ScENE II, Mrs. MAuaprop’s Lodgings. 
Mrs. MataAprop and Lyptia. 


Mrs. Mar. Why, thou perverse one! — Tell me what you can 
object to him? Isn’t he a handsome man? Tell me that.— A genteel 
man? A pretty figure of a man? 

Lyp1a. (Aside.) She little thinks whom she is praising! (Alowd.) 
So is Beverley, ma’am. 

Mrs. Mau. No caparisons, miss, if you please! Caparisons don’t be- 
come a young woman. No! Captain Absolute is indeed a fine gentleman! 

Lyp. (Aside.) Aye, the Captain Absolute you have seen. 

Mrs. Mat. Then he’s so well bred; so full of alacrity and adula- 
tion! and has so much to say for himself; in such good language, too! 
His physiognomy so grammatical! — Then his presence is so noble! — 
I protest, when I saw him, I thought of what Hamlet says in the play: 
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— “Hesperian curls! *t The front of Job himself! —An eye, like 
March, to threaten at command! —A station, like Harry Mercury, 
new —” something about kissing — on a hill —. However, the simili- 
tude struck me directly. 
Lyp. (Aside.) How enraged she’ll be presently when she discovers 
her mistake! 
Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute are below, ma’am. 
Mrs. Mau. Show them up here. (Exit SERVANT.) 
Now, Lydia, I insist on your behaving as becomes a young woman. 
Show your good breeding at least, though you have forgot your duty. 
Lyp. Madam, I have told you my resolution; I shall not only give 
him no encouragement, but I won’t even speak to, or look at him. 
(Flings herself into a chair, with her face from the door.) 


Enter Str ANTHONY and ABSOLUTE. 


Str ANTH. Here we are, Mrs. Malaprop, come to mitigate the 
frowns of unrelenting beauty — and difficulty enough I had to bring 
this fellow. — I don’t know what’s the matter; but if I hadn’t held him 
by force, he’d have given me the slip. 

Mrs. Mau. You have infinite trouble, Sir Anthony, in the affair. I 
am ashamed for the cause! (Aside to her.) Lydia, Lydia, rise, I beseech 
you! Pay your respects! 

Str ANTH. I hope, madam, that Miss Languish has reflected on the 
worth of this gentleman and the regard due to her aunt’s choice and my 
alliance. (Aside to him.) Now, Jack, speak to her! 

Ass. (Aside.) What the d—1 shall I do? (Aloud.) You see, sir, 
she won’t even look at me whilst you are here. I knew she wouldn’t! 
I told you so. Let me entreat you, sir, to leave us together! 

(ABSOLUTE seems to expostulate with his father.) 

Lyp. (Aside.) I wonder I ha’n’t heard my aunt exclaim yet! Sure 
she can’t have looked at him! Perhaps their regimentals are alike, and 
she is something blind. 


91 Cf: Hamlet, III, 4, 56-50; 


Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 
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Str ANTH. I say, sir, I won’t stir a foot yet! 

Mrs. Mat. I am sorry to say, Sir Anthony, that my affluence over 
my niece is very small. (Aside to her.) Turn round, Lydia, I blush for 
you! 

Str ANTH. May I not flatter myself that Miss Languish will assign 
what cause of dislike she can have to my son! (Aside to him.) Why 
don’t you begin, Jack! Speak, you puppy, — speak! 

Mrs. Mat. It is impossible, Sir Anthony, she can have any. She 
will not say she has. (Aside to her.) Answer, hussy! — Why don’t you 
answer? 

Sir ANtH. Then, madam, I trust that a childish and hasty predilec- 
tion will be no bar to Jack’s happiness. (Aside to him.) Z—ds! sirrah! 
why don’t you speak? 

Lyp. (Aside.) I think my lover seems as little inclined to conversa- 
tion as myself. How strangely blind my aunt is! 

Ass. Hem! hem! —madam— hem! — (ABSOLUTE attempts to 
speak, then returns to Str ANTHONY.) Faith! Sir, I am so confounded! 
and so — so — confused! — I told you I should be so, sir. — I knew it. 
The — the — tremor of my passion entirely takes away my presence 
of mind. 

Str ANTH. But it don’t take away your voice, fool, does it? Go up, 
and speak to her directly! 

(ABSOLUTE makes signs to Mrs. Maraprop ¢o leave them together.) 

Mrs. Mat... Sir Anthony, shall we leave them together? (Aside to 
her.) Ah! you stubborn little vixen! 

Str AntH. Not yet, ma’am, not yet! (Aside to him.) What the 
d—l are you at? Unlock your jaws, sirrah, or — 

(ABSOLUTE draws near LyDIA.) 

Ags. (Aside.) Now Heaven send she may be too sullen to look 
round! I must disguise my voice. — (Speaks in a low hoarse tone.) 
Will not Miss Languish lend an ear to the mild accents of true love? 
Will not — 

Str ANTH. What the d—1 ails the fellow? Why don’t you speak 
out? — not stand croaking like a frog in a quinsy! 

Aps. The —the excess of my awe, and my —my— my modesty 
quite choke me! 

Str ANtH. Ah! your modesty again! I’ll tell you what, Jack, if you 
don’t speak out directly, and glibly, too, I shall be in such a rage! 
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Mrs. Malaprop, I wish the lady would favor us with something more 
than a side-front! (Mrs. MALaprop seems to chide LyptA.) 
Ass. (Aside.) So! — all will out I see! (Goes up to Lypta, speaks 
softly.) Be not surprised, my Lydia, suppress all surprise at present. 
Lyp. (Aside.) Heavens! ’tis Beverley’s voice! Sure he can’t have 


imposed on Sir Anthony, too! — (Looks round by degrees, then starts 
up.) Is this possible! — My Beverley! — How can this be? — My 
Beverley? 


Ass. (Aside.) Ah! ’tis all over. 

Str ANTH. Beverley! — The devil! — Beverley! — What can the 
girl mean? This is my son, Jack Absolute! 

Mrs. Mau. For shame, hussy! for shame! Your head runs so on 
that fellow that you have him always in your eyes! Beg Captain Ab- 
solute’s pardon directly. 

Lyp. I see no Captain Absolute, but my loved Beverley! 

Sir ANtH. Z—ds! the girl’s mad! Her brain’s turned by reading! 

Mrs. Mau. O’ my conscience, I believe so! What do you mean by 
Beverley, hussy? You saw Captain Absolute before to-day; there he is 
— your husband that shall be. 

Lyp. With all my soul, ma’am. When I refuse my Beverley — 

Str ANTH. Oh! she’s as mad as Bedlam! *” Or has this fellow been 
playing us a rogue’s trick! Come here, sirrah! — Who the d—l are you? 

Ass. Faith, sir, I am not quite clear myself; but T’ll endeavor to 
recollect. 

Str ANTH. Are you my son, or not? — Answer for your mother, 
you dog, if you won’t for me. 

Mrs. Mau. Aye, sir, who are you? Oh, mercy! I begin to suspect! — 

Ass. (Aside.) Ye Powers of Impudence, befriend me! — (Aloud.) 
Sir Anthony, most assuredly I am your wife’s son; and that I sincerely 
believe myself to be yours also, I hope my duty has always shown. — 
Mrs. Malaprop, I am your most respectful admirer—and shall be 
proud to add affectionate nephew. —I need not tell my Lydia that she 
sees her faithful Beverley, who, knowing the singular generosity of her 
temper, assumed that name, and a station which has proved a test 
of the most disinterested love, which he now hopes to enjoy in a more 
elevated character. 

Lyp. (Sullenly.) So! — there will be no elopement after all! 

92 The name of the insane asylum in London. 
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Str ANTH. Upon my soul, Jack, thou art a very impudent fellow! 
To do you justice, I think I never saw a piece of more consummate 
assurance! 

Ags. Oh, you flatter me, sir, you compliment. — ’Tis my modesty 
you know, sir — my modesty that has stood in my way. 

Str ANTH. Well, I am glad you are not the dull, insensible varlet 
you pretended to be, however! I’m glad you have made a fool of your 
father, you dog — I am. —So this was your penitence, your duty, and 
obedience! I thought it was d—ned sudden! You never heard their 
names before, not you! What, Languishes of Worcestershire, hey? If 
you could please me in the affair, ’twas all you desired! Ah, you dis- 
sembling villain! — What! (Pointing to Lyp1a.) she squints, don’t she? 
a little red-haired girl! hey? — Why, you hypocritical young rascal! 
I wonder you a’n’t ashamed to hold up your head! 

Ass. ‘Tis with difficulty, sir. I am confused — very much confused, 
as you must perceive. 

Mrs. Mau. Oh, Lud! Sir Anthony! a new light breaks in upon me! 
Hey! How! What! Captain, did you write the letters then? What! I am 
to thank you for the elegant compilation of “ an old weather-beaten she- 
dragon’”’ —hey? Oh, mercy! was it you that reflected on my parts 
of speech? 

Ags. Dear sir! my modesty will be overpowered at last, if you 
don’t assist me. I shall certainly not be able to stand it! 

Sir ANTH. .Come, come, Mrs. Malaprop, we must forget and for- 
give. Odds life! matters have taken so clever a turn all of a sudden 
that I could find in my heart to be so good-humored! and so gallant! 
— hey? — Mrs. Malaprop! 

Mrs: Mav. Well, Sir Anthony, since you desire it, we will not 
anticipate the past; —so mind, young people — our retrospection will 
now be all to the future. 

Str ANTH. Come, we must leave them together; Mrs. Malaprop, 
they long to fly into each other’s arms, I warrant! (Aside to ABSOLUTE.) 
Jack — isn’t the cheek as I said, hey? — and the eye, you dog! —and 
the lip — hey? — Come, Mrs. Malaprop, we’ll not disturb their tender- 
ness. Theirs is the time of life for happiness! (Sings.) “ Youth’s the 
season made for joy.” °* Hey! Odds life! I’m in such spirits, — I don’t 
know what I couldn’t do! — Permit me, ma’am. (Gives his hand to 

93 From The Beggar’s Opera, q. v., Act II, Sc. IV, p. 132. 
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Mrs. Mat.) (Sings.) Tol-de-rol! — ’gad, I should like a little fooling 
myself — Tol-de-rol! de-rol! (Exit singing, and handling Mrs. Mat. 
Lypia sits sullenly in her chair.) 

Ass. (Aside.) So much thought bodes me no good. (Aloud.) So 
grave, Lydia. 

Lyp, Sir! 

Ass. (Aside.) So! —egad! I thought as much.— That d—d 
monosyllable has froze me! (Aloud.) What, Lydia, now that we are 
as happy in our friends’ consent as in our mutual vows — 

Lyp. Friends’ consent, indeed! (Peevishly.) 

Axs. Come, come, we must lay aside some of our romance. A little 
wealth and comfort may be endured after all. And for your fortune, 
the lawyers shall make such settlements as — 

Lyp. Lawvers! I hate lawyers! 

Ass. Nay then, we will not wait for their lingering forms, but in- 
stantly procure the license, and — 

Lyp. The license! I hate license! 

Azss. O my Love! de not so unkind! Thus let me intreat — 

( Kneeling.) 

Lyp. Pshaw! — what signifies kneeling when you know I must 
have you? 

Ass. (Rising.) Nay, madam, there shall be no constraint upon your 
inclinations, I promise you. If I have lost your heart, I resign the rest. 
(Aside.) ’Gad, I must try what a little spirit will do. 

Lyp. (Rising.) Then, sir, let me tell you, the interest you had there 
was acquired by a mean, unmanly imposition and deserves the punish- 
ment of fraud. What, you have been treating me like a child! Humoring 
my romance! and laughing, I suppose, at your success! 

Ass. You wrong me, Lydia, you wrong me. Only hear — 

Lyp. So while J fondly imagined we were deceiving my relations, 
and flattered myself that I should outwit and incense them all — be- 
hold! my hopes are to be crushed at once by my aunt’s consent and 
approbation! and J am myself the only dupe at last. (Walking about 
in heat.) 

Ass. Nay, but hear me — 

Lyp. No, sir, you could not think that such paltry artifices could 
please me, when the mask was thrown off! But I suppose since your 
tricks have made you secure of my fortune, you are little solicitous 
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about my affections. But here, sir, here is the picture — Beverley’s pic- 
ture! — (Taking a miniature from her bosom.) which I have worn, 
night and day, in spite of threats and entreaties! There, sir, (Flings it to 
him.) — And be assured I throw the original from heart as easily! 

Ass. Nay, nay, ma’am, we will not differ as to that. Here (Taking 
out a picture.) here is Miss Lydia Languish. What a difference! Aye, 
there is the heavenly assenting smile that first gave soul and spirit to 
my hopes! Those are the lips which sealed a vow, as yet scarce dry in 
Cupid’s calendar! and there the half resentful blush that would have 
checked the ardor of my thanks. — Well, all that’s past! — all over in- 
deed! — There, madam! —In beauty, that copy is not equal to you, 
but in my mind its merit over the original, in being still the same, is 
such — that — I cannot find in my heart to part with it. 

(Puts it up again.) 

Lyp. (Softening.) ’Tis your own doing, sir. I— I—TI suppose you 
are perfectly satisfied. 

Azss. Oh, most certainly. Sure now this is much better than being 
in love! ha! ha! ha! There’s some spirit in this! What signifies break- 
ing some scores of solemn promises, half an hundred vows, under one’s 
hand, with the marks of a dozen or two angels to witness! All that’s 
of no consequence, you know. To be sure people will say that Miss 
didn’t know her own mind — but never mind that. Or perhaps they may 
be ill-natured enough to hint that the gentleman grew tired of the lady 
and forsook her — but don’t let that fret you. 

Lyp. There’s no bearing his insolence. (Bursts into tears.) 


Enter Mrs. MAuAprop and Str ANTHONY. 


Mrs. Mau. (Entering.) Come, we must interrupt your billing and 
cooing a while. 

Lyp. This is worse than your treachery and deceit, you base ingrate! 

(Sobbing.) 

Srr AntH. What the devil’s the matter now! — Z—ds! Mrs. 
Malaprop, this is the oddest billing and cooing I ever heard! — But 
what the deuce is the meaning of it? —I’m quite astonished! 

Ass. Ask the lady, sir. 

Mrs. Mau. Oh, mercy! I’m quite analyzed, for my part! Why, 
Lydia, what is the reason of this? 

Lyp. Ask the gentleman, ma’am. 
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Str ANTH. Z—ds! I shall be in a frenzy! Why Jack, you scoundrel, 
you are not come out to be any one else, are you? 

Mrs. Mau. Aye, sir, there’s no more ¢rick, is there? You are not 
like Cerberus,** three gentlemen at once, are you? 

Ass. You'll not let me speak. I say the /ady can account for this 
much better than I can. 

Lyp. Ma’am, you once commanded me never to think of Beverley 
again. There is the man —I now obey you, —for, from this moment, 
I renounce him forever. (Exit LyptA.) 

Mrs. Mat. Oh, mercy! and miracles! what a turn here is! Why 
sure, Captain, you haven’t behaved disrespectfully to my niece? 

Str ANTH. Ha! ha! ha! —ha! ha! ha! — Now I see it! — Ha! ha! 
ha! — Now I see it! You have been too lively, Jack. 

Ass. Nay, sir, upon my word — 

Str ANTH. Come, no lying, Jack. I’m sure ’twas so. 

Mrs. Mat. Oh, Lud! Sir Anthony! — Oh, fie, Captain. 

Ass. Upon my soul, ma’am. 

Str ANTH. Come, no excuses, Jack! Why, your father, you rogue, 
was so before you. The blood of the Absolutes was always impatient. 
Ha! ha! ha! — Poor little Lydia! — Why, you’ve frightened her, you 
dog, you have. 

Ass. By all that’s good, sir — 

Str ANTH. Z—ds! say no more, I tell you. Mrs. Malaprop shall 
make your peace. You must make his peace, Mrs. Malaprop; you must 
tell her ’tis Jack’s way. Tell her ’tis all our ways. It runs in the blood 
of our family! Come, get on, Jack — ha! ha! ha! — Mrs. Malaprop — 
a young villain. (Pushing him out.) 

Mrs. Mat. O Sir Anthony — Oh, fie, Captain! 

(Exeunt severally.) 


ScenE III, The North Parade. 
Enter Str Lucrus O’TRIGGER. 


Str Lucius. I wonder where this Captain Absolute hides himself. 
Upon my conscience! these officers are always in one’s way in love- 


94 Cerberus, in classical mythology, was a three-headed dog that guarded the 
entrance into Hades. 
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affairs. I remember I might have married Lady Dorothy Carmine, if it 
had not been for a little rogue of a major, who ran away with her 
before she could get a sight of me! And I wonder too what it is the 
ladies can see in them to be so fond of them — unless it be a touch 
of the old serpent in ’em, that makes the little creatures be caught, like 
vipers, with a bit of red cloth. Ha! Isn’t this the Captain coming? 
Faith it is! There is a probability of succeeding about that fellow that 
is mighty provoking! Who the devil is he talking to? (Steps aside.) 


Enter CAPTAIN ABSOLUTE. 


Ass. To what fine purpose I have been plotting! A noble reward 
for all my schemes, upon my soul! A little gypsy! I did not think 
her romance could have made her so d—ned absurd either. ’Sdeath, I 
never was in a worse humor in my life! I could cut my own throat, or 
any other person’s, with the greatest pleasure in the world! 

Str Luc. Oh, faith! I’m in the luck of it. I never could have found 
him in a sweeter temper for my purpose. To be sure I’m just come in the 
nick! Now to enter into conversation with him and so quarrel genteelly. 
(Str Luctus goes up to ABSOLUTE.) With regard to that matter, Cap- 
tain, I must beg leave to differ in opinion with you. 

Ass. Upon my word, then, you must be a very subtle disputant: — 
because, sir, I happened just then to be giving no opinion at all. 

Str Luc. That’s no reason. For, give me leave to tell you, a man 
may think an untruth as well as speak one. 

Ass. Very true, sir, but if a man never utters his thoughts I should 
think they might stand a chance of escaping controversy. 

Sir Luc. Then, sir, you differ in opinion with me, which amounts 
to the same thing. 

Ags. Hark’e, Sir Lucius, —if I had not before known you to be a 
gentleman, upon my soul, I should not have discovered it at this inter- 
view; for what you can drive at, unless you mean to quarrel with me, 
I cannot conceive! 

Stir Luc. I humbly thank you, sir, for the quickness of your ap- 
prehension. — (Bowing.) You have named the very thing I would be at. 

Azs. Very well, sir! I shall certainly not balk your inclinations — 
but I should be glad you would please to explain your motives. 

Sm Luc. Pray, sir, be easy. The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands. We should only spoil it by trying to explain it. However, your 
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memory is very short, or you could not have forgot an affront you passed 
on me within this week. So no more, but name your time and place. 

Ass. Well, sir, since you are so bent on it, the sooner the better. 
Let it be this evening — here, by the Spring Gardens. We shall scarcely 
be interrupted. 

Str Luc. Faith! that same interruption in affairs of this nature 
shows very great ill-breeding. I don’t know what’s the reason, but in 
England, if a thing of this kind gets wind, people make such a pother 
that a gentleman can never fight in peace and quietness. However, if it’s 
the same to you, Captain, I should take it as a particular kindness if 
you’d let us meet in King’s Mead Fields, as a little business will call me 
there about six o’clock, and I may dispatch both matters at once. 

Ass. ’Tis the same to me exactly. A little after six, then, we will 
discuss this matter more seriously. 

Sir Luc. If you please, sir, there will be very pretty small-sword 
light, tho’ it won’t do for a long shot. So that matter’s settled! and my 
mind’s at ease! (Exit Str Luctus.) 


Enter FAULKLAND, meeting ABSOLUTE. 


Ass. Well met.—TI was going to look for you.—O Faulkland! all 
the demons of spite and disappointment have conspired against me! 
I’m so vexed that if I had not the prospect of a resource in being knocked 
o’ the head by and by, I should scarce have spirits to tell you the 
cause. 

Fautk. What can you mean? Has Lydia changed her mind? I 
should have thought her duty and inclination would now have pointed 
to the same object. 

Ass. Aye, just as the eyes do of a person who squints. When her 
love-eye was fixed on me, t’other, her eye of duty, was finely obliqued; 
but, when duty bid her point that the same way, off t’other turned on a 
swivel and secured its retreat with a frown! 

FAuLK. But what’s the resource you — 

Ags. Oh, to wind up the whole, a good-natured Irishman here has — 
(Mimicking Str Luctus) begged leave to have the pleasure of cutting 
my throat — and I mean to indulge him. — That’s all. 

Faux. Prithee, be serious. 

Ass. ’Tis fact, upon my soul. Sir Lucius O’Trigger — you know 
him by sight — for some affront, which I am sure I never intended, has 
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obliged me to meet him this evening at six o’clock. ’Tis on that account 
I wished to see you. You must go with me. 

Faux. Nay, there must be some mistake, sure. Sir Lucius shall ex- 
plain himself, and I dare say matters may be accommodated. But this 
evening, did you say? I wish it had been any other time. 

Ass. Why? There will be light enough. There will (as Sir Lucius 
says) “be very pretty small-sword light, tho’ it won’t do for a long 
shot.” Confound his long shots! 

Fautk. But I am myself a good deal ruffled by a difference I have 
had with Julia. My vile tormenting temper has made me treat her so 
cruelly that I shall not be myself till we are reconciled. 

Ass. By Heavens, Faulkland, you don’t deserve her. 


Enter SERVANT, gives FAULKLAND a letter. 


Fautk. O Jack! this is from Julia. I dread to open it. I fear it may 
be to take a last leave — perhaps to bid me return her letters — and 
restore — . Oh, how I suffer for my folly! 

Ass. Here —let me see. (Takes the letter and opens it.) Aye, a 
final sentence indeed! ’Tis all over with you, faith. 

Fautx. Nay, Jack — don’t keep me in suspense. 

Ass. Hear then. —“ [As] I am convinced that my dear FAULK- 
LAND’S own reflections have already upbraided him for his last unkind- 
ness to me, I will not add a word on the subject. —I wish to speak with 
you as soon as possible. — Yours ever and truly, Juuta.”’ — There’s stub- 
bornness and resentment for you! (Gives him the letter.) Why, man, 
you don’t seem one whit happier at this. 

Fau.tk. Oh, yes, I am — but — but — 

Ass. Confound your buts. You never hear anything that would 
make another man bless himself but you immediately d—n it with a but. 

Fautx. Now, Jack, as you are my friend, own honestly; don’t you 
think there is something forward — something indelicate in this haste 
to forgive? Women should never sue for reconciliation. That should 
always come from us. They should retain their coldness till wooed to 
kindness, and their pardon, like their Jove, should “ not unsought be 
won.” °° 


95 Paradise Lost, VIII, |. go2 f. 


Her virtue and the conscience of her worth, 
That would be wooed, and not unsought be won. 
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Ass. I have not patience to listen to you: thou’rt incorrigible! so say 
no more on the subject. I must go to settle a few matters. Let me see 
you before six — remember — at my lodgings. A poor industrious devil 
like me, who have toiled and drudged and plotted to gain my ends and 
am at last disappointed by other people’s folly may in pity be allowed 
to swear and grumble a little; but a captious sceptic in love —a slave 
to fretfulness and whim—who has no difficulties but of Ais own 
creating —is a subject more fit for ridicule than compassion! (Exit 
ABSOLUTE. ) 

Fautk. I feel his reproaches! yet I would not change this too ex- 
quisite nicety for the gross content with which de tramples on the thorns 
of love. His engaging me in this duel has started an idea in my head, 
which I will instantly pursue. Ill use it as the touchstone of Julia’s 
sincerity and disinterestedness. If her love prove pure and sterling ore, 
my name will rest on it with honor! And once I’ve stamped it there, I lay 
aside my doubts forever. But if the dross of selfishness, the allay of 
pride predominate, ’twill be best to leave her as a toy for some less 
cautious fool to sigh for. (Exit FAULKLAND.) 


END OF THE FourTH ACT. 
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Act V._ 
ScENE I, Jutta’s Dressing Room. 


Jutta sola. 


Jui. How this message has alarmed me! What dreadful accident 
can he mean! Why such charge to be alone? —O Faulkland! — How 
many unhappy moments, how many tears, have you cost me? 


Enter FAULKLAND, muffled up in a riding-coat. 


Jux. What means this? Why this caution, Faulkland? 

FauLk. Alas! Julia, I am come to take a long farewell. 

Jut. Heavens! what do you mean? 

Fauuk. You see before you a wretch whose life is forfeited. — Nay, 
start not! — The infirmity of my temper has drawn all this misery on 
me.—TI left you fretful and passionate. An untoward accident drew 
me into a quarrel. The event is that I must fly this kingdom instantly. 
O Julia, had I been so fortunate as to have called you mine entirely 
before this mischance had fallen on me, I should not so deeply dread 
my banishment! — But no more of that.— Your heart and promise 
were given to one happy in friends, character, and station! They are 
not bound to wait upon a solitary, guilty exile. 

Jut. My soul is oppressed with sorrow at the nature of your mis- 
fortune. Had these adverse circumstances arisen from a less fatal cause, 
I should have felt strong comfort in the thought that I could now chase 
from your bosom every doubt of the warm sincerity of my love. My 
heart has long known no other guardian. I now entrust my person to 
your honor; we will fly together. When safe from pursuit, my father’s 
will may be fulfilled — and I receive a legal claim to be the partner of 
your sorrows and tenderest comforter. Then on the bosom of your 
wedded Julia you may lull your keen regret to slumbering; while vir- 
tuous love, with a cherub’s hand, shall smooth the brow of upbraiding 
thought and pluck the thorn from compunction. 

Fauutk. O Julia! I am bankrupt in gratitude! But the time is so 
pressing, it calls on you for so hasty a resolution, would you not wish 
some hours to weigh the advantages you forego, and what little com- 
pensation poor Faulkland can make you beside his solitary love? 
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Juut. I ask not a moment. No, Faulkland, I have loved you for 
yourself; and if I now, more than ever, prize the solemn engagement 
which so long has pledged us to each other, it is because it leaves no 
room for hard aspersions on my fame and puts the seal of duty to an 
act of love. — But let us not linger. Perhaps this delay — 

Fautk. ‘Twill be better I should not venture out again till dark. 
Yet am I grieved to think what numberless distresses will press heavy 
on your gentle disposition! 

Juu. Perhaps your fortune may be forfeited by this unhappy act. I 
know not whether ’tis so — but sure that alone can never make us un- 
happy. The little I have will be sufficient to support us; and exile never 
should be splendid. 

Fautk. Aye, but in such an abject state of life, my wounded pride 
perhaps may increase the natural fretfulness of my temper till I be- 
come a rude, morose companion, beyond your patience to endure. Per- 
haps the recollection of a deed my conscience cannot justify may haunt 
me in such gloomy and unsocial fits that I shall hate the tenderness that 
would relieve me, break from your arms, and quarrel with your fondness! 

Ju. If your thoughts should assume so unhappy a bent, you will 
the more want some mild and affectionate spirit to watch over and con- 
sole you; one who, by bearing your infirmities with gentleness and resig- 
nation, may teach you so to bear the evils of your fortune. 

Fautk. O Julia, I have proved you to the quick! and with this use- 
less device I throw away all my doubts. How shall I plead to be for- 
given this last unworthy effect of my restless, unsatisfied disposition? 

Jun. Has no such disaster happened as you related? 

Fautk.. I am ashamed to own that it was all pretended; yet in pity, 
Julia, do not kill me with resenting a fault which never can be repeated; 
but sealing, this once, my pardon, let me to-morrow, in the face of 
Heaven, receive my future guide and monitress and expiate my past 
folly by years of tender adoration. 

Juu. Hold, Faulkland! That you are free from a crime which I be- 
fore feared to name, Heaven knows how sincerely I rejoice! These are 
tears of thankfulness for that! But that your cruel doubts should have 
urged you to an imposition that has wrung my heart, gives me now a 
pang more keen than I can express! 

Fautx. By Heavens! Julia — 

Juxt. Yet hear me. My father loved you, Faulkland! And you pre- 
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served the life that tender parent gave me. In his presence I pledged my 
hand -— joyfully pledged it — where before I had given my heart. When, 
soon after, I lost that parent, it seemed to me that Providence had, in 
Faulkland, shown me whither to transfer without a pause my grateful 
duty, as well as my affection; hence I have been content to bear from you 
what pride and delicacy would have forbid me from another. I will not 
upbraid you by repeating how you have trifled with my sincerity. 

Faux. I confess it all! Yet hear — 

Juxt. After such a year of trial, I might have flattered myself I 
should not have been insulted with a new probation of my sincerity, as 
cruel as unnecessary! A trick of such a nature as to show me plainly 
that when I thought you loved me best, you even then regarded me as a 
mean dissembler, an artful prudent hypocrite. 

FauLk. Never! never! 

Juy. I now see it is not in your nature to be content or confident in 
love. With this conviction —I never will be yours. While I had hopes 
that my persevering attention and unreproaching kindness might in 
time reform your temper, I should have been happy to have gained 
a dearer influence over you; but I will not furnish you with a licensed 
power to keep alive an incorrigible fault, at the expense of one who 
never would contend with you. 

Fautk. Nay, but Julia, by my soul and honor, if after this — 

Jui. But one word more. As my faith has once been given to you, I 
never will barter it with another. I shall pray for your happiness with 
the truest sincerity; and the dearest blessing I can ask of Heaven to 
send you will be to charm you from that unhappy temper which alone 
has prevented the performance of our solemn engagement. All I request 
of you is that you will yourself reflect upon this infirmity, and when you 
number up the many true delights it has deprived you of, let it not be 
your least regret that it lost you the love of one who would have fol- 
lowed you in beggary through the world! ( Exit.) 

Fautk. She’s gone! — forever! — There was an awful resolution 
in her manner that riveted me to my place. — O fool! Dolt! Barbarian! 
Cursed as I am with more imperfections than my fellow-wretches, kind 
fortune sent a heaven-gifted cherub to my aid, and, like a ruffian, I have 
driven her from my side! — I must now haste to my appointment. Well, 
my mind is tuned for such a scene. I shall wish only to become a prin- 
cipal in it and reverse the tale my cursed folly put me upon forging 
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here. O Love! — Tormentor! — Fiend! — whose influence, like the 
moon’s, acting on men of dull souls, makes idiots of them, but, meet- 
ing subtler spirits, betrays their course and urges sensibility to madness. 
( Exit.) 
Enter Map and Lypta. 


Marv. My mistress, ma’am, I know, was here just now. Perhaps she 
is only in the next room. (Exit Marp.) 
Lyp1a. Heigh ho! Though he has used me so, this fellow runs 
strangely in my head. I believe one lecture from my grave cousin will 
make me recall him. 
Enter Juuta. 


Lyp. O Julia, I am come to you with such an appetite for consola- 
tion. Lud! Child, what’s the matter with you? You have been crying! 
I'll be hanged if that Faulkland has not been tormenting you! 

Jut1a. You mistake the cause of my uneasiness. Something as 
flurried me a little. Nothing that you can guess at. (Aside.) I would not 
accuse Faulkland to a sister! 

Lyp. Ah! whatever vexations you may have, I can assure you mine 
surpass them. You know who Beverley proves to be? 

Ju. I will now own to you, Lydia, that Mr. Faulkland had before 
informed me of the whole affair. Had young Absolute been the person 
you took him for, I should not have acepted your confidence on the 
subject without a serious endeavor to counteract your caprice. 

Lyp. So, then, I see I have been deceived by every one! — But I 
don’t care. I’ll never have him. 

Juu. Nay, Lydia. 

Lyp. Why, is it not provoking, when I thought we were coming to 
the prettiest distress imaginable, to find myself made a mere Smith- 
field °° bargain of at last! There had I projected one of the most senti- 
mental elopements! — so becoming a disguise! —so amiable a ladder 
of ropes! Conscious moon — four horses — Scotch parson — with such 
surprise to Mrs. Malaprop — and such paragraphs in the newspapers! 
Oh, I shall die with disappointment! 

Juxu. I don’t wonder at it! 

Lyp. Now— sad reverse! —what have I to expect, but, after a 
deal of flimsy preparation, with a bishop’s license and my aunt’s blessing, 


96 Smithfield was a large market in London where cattle and sheep were sold. 
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to go simpering up to the altar or perhaps be cried three times in a 
country church and have an unmannerly fat clerk ask the consent of 
every butcher in the parish to join John Absolute and Lydia Languish, 
spinster! Oh, that I should live to hear myself called spinster! 

Juu. Melancholy, indeed! 

Lyp. How mortifying to remember the dear delicious shifts I used 
to be put to to gain half a minute’s conversation with this fellow! How 
often have I stole forth in the coldest night in January and found him 
in the garden, stuck like a dripping statue! There would he kneel to 
me in the snow, and sneeze and cough so pathetically! he shivering 
with cold, and with apprehension! And while the freezing blast numbed 
our joints, how warmly would he press me to pity his flame, and glow 
with mutual ardor! Ah, Julia, that was something like being in love! 

Juu. If I were in spirits, Lydia, I should chide you only by laugh- 
ing heartily at you. But it suits more the situation of my mind, at 
present, earnestly to entreat you not to let a man, who loves you with 
sincerity, suffer that unhappiness from your caprice, which I know too 
well caprice can inflict. 

Lyp. Oh, Lud! what has brought my aunt here! 


Enter Mrs. Mauaprop, Fac, and Davin. 


Mrs. Mat. So! so! here’s fine work! Here’s fine suicide, paracide, 
and salivation going on in the fields! and Sir Anthony not to be found 
to prevent the antistrophe! 

Jui. For Heaven’s sake, madam, what’s the meaning of this? 

Mrs. Mau. That gentleman can tell you. "T'was he enveloped the 
affair to me. 

Lyp. Do, sir, will you, inform us. (To Fac.) 

Fac. Ma’am, I should hold myself very deficient in every requisite 
that forms the man of breeding if I delayed a moment to give all the 
information in my power to a lady so deeply interested in the affair 
as you are. 

Lyp. But quick! quick, sir! 

Fac. True, ma’am, as you say, one should be quick in divulging 
matters of this nature, for should we be tedious, perhaps while we are 
flourishing on the subject two or three lives may be lost! 

Lyp. Oh, patience! Do, ma’am, for Heaven’s sake! tell us what is 
the matter! 
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Mrs. Mat. Why, murder’s the matter! slaughter’s the matter! kill- 
ing’s the matter! But he can tell you the perpendiculars. 

Lyp. Then, pr’ythee, sir, be brief. 

Fac. Why then, ma’am — as to murder, I cannot take upon me to 
say, and as to slaughter, or man-slaughter, that will be as the jury 
finds it. 

Lyp. But who, sir — who are engaged in this? 

Fac. Faith, ma’am, one is a young gentleman whom I should be 
very sorry anything was to happen to —a very pretty behaved gentle- 
man! We have lived much together, and always on terms. 

Lyp. But who is this? — who! who! who! 

Fac. My master, ma’am— my master. —I speak of my master. 

Lyp. Heavens! What, Captain Absolute! 

Mrs. Mat. Oh, to be sure, you are frightened now! 

Juu. But who are with him, sir? 

Fac. As to the rest, ma’am, his gentleman can inform you better 
than I. 

Juu. Do speak, friend. (To Davin.) 

Dav. Look’e, my lady —by the Mass! there’s mischief going on. 
Folks don’t use to meet for amusement with fire-arms, fire-locks, fire- 
engines, fire-screens, fire-office, and the devil knows what other crackers 
besides! This, my lady, I say, has an angry favor. 

Ju. But who is there besides Captain Absolute, friend? 

Day. My poor master — under favor, for mentioning him first. You 
know me, my lady; I am David —and my master, of course, is, or 
was, Squire Acres. Then comes Squire Faulkland. 

Jut. Do, ma’am, let us instantly endeavor to prevent mischief. 

Mrs. Mar. Oh, fie— it would be very inelegant in us. We should 
only participate things. 

Dav. Ah! do, Mrs. Aunt, save a few lives. They are desperately 
given, believe me. Above all, there is that bloodthirsty Philistine, Sir 
Lucius O’ Trigger. 

Mrs. Mat. Sir Lucius O’Trigger! Oh, mercy! have they drawn 
poor little dear Sir Lucius into the scrape. Why, how you stand, 
girl! You have no more feeling than one of the Derbyshire putre- 
factions! °7 

Lyp. What are we to do, madam? 


87 Petrifactions, or fossils. Derbyshire, central England, is rich in fossils. 
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Mrs. Mat. Why, fly with the utmost felicity, to be sure, to prevent 
mischief. Here, friend — you can show us the place? 

Fac. If you please, ma’am, I will conduct you. David, do you look 
for Sir Anthony. (Exit Davip.) 

Mrs. Mar. Come, girls! this gentleman will exhort us. Come, sir, 
you’re our envoy. Lead the way, and we’ll precede. 

Fac. Not a step before the ladies for the world! 

Mrs. Mat. You’re sure you know the spot? 

Fac. I think I can find it, ma’am; and one good thing is we shall 
hear the report of the pistols as we draw near; so we can’t well miss 
them; never fear, ma’am; never fear. (Exeunt, he talking.) 


ScENE II, South Parade. 
Enter ABsoLute, putting his sword under his great-coat. 


AxssoLuTEe. A sword seen in the streets of Bath would raise as great 
an alarm as a mad dog. How provoking this is in Faulkland! Never 
punctual! I shall be obliged to go without him at last. Oh, the devil, 
here’s Sir Anthony! How shall I escape him? (Muffles up his face, and 
takes a circle to go off.) 


Enter Str ANTHONY. 


Str ANTH. How one may be deceived at a little distance! Only 
that I see he don’t know me, I could have sworn that was Jack! — Hey! 
— Gad’s life, it is. — Why, Jack, you dog! what are you afraid of? 
Hey! sure I’m right.— Why, Jack! — Jack Absolute! (Goes up to 
him.) 

Ass. Really, sir, you have the advantage of me; I don’t remember 
ever to have had the honor. — My name is Saunderson, at your service. 

Str ANTH. Sir, I beg your pardon.—I took you — hey! — Why, 
z—ds! it is — Stay. (Looks up to his face.) So, so, your humble servant, 
Mr. Saunderson! — Why, you scoundrel, what tricks are you after now? 

Ass. Oh, a joke, sir, a joke! I came here on purpose to look for 
you, sir. 

Str ANtH. You did! Well, I am glad you were so lucky. But what 
are you muffled up so for? What’s this for? hey? 

Ass. ’Tis cool, sir, isn’t it? — Rather chilly, somehow? — But I 
shall be late. —I have a particular engagement. 
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Str ANTH. Stay. Why, I thought you were looking for me? Pray, 
Jack, where is’t you are going? 

Ass. Going, sir! 

Str ANTH. Aye, where are you going? 

Ass. Where am I going? 

Str ANTH. You unmannerly puppy! 

Ass. I was going, sir, to — to — to — to Lydia — sir, to Lydia, to 
make matters up if I could; and I was looking for you, sir, to — to — 

Str ANTH. To go with you, I suppose. Well, come along. 

Ass. Oh! z—ds! no, sir, not for the world! I wished to meet with 
you, sir, to — to — to—. You find it cool, I’m sure, sir. — You’d bet- 
ter not stay out. 

Str ANTH. Cool! Not at all. Well, Jack —and what will you say 
to Lydia? 

Ass. O sir, beg her pardon, humor her — promise and vow. — But I 
detain you, sir. Consider the cold air on your gout. 

Str ANTH. Oh, not at all! Not at all! I’m in no hurry. — Ah! Jack, 
you youngsters, when once you are wounded here — (Putting his hand 
to ABSOLUTE’S breast.) Hey! what the deuce have you got here? 

Ass. Nothing, sir, — nothing. 

Str ANTH. What’s this? — Here’s something d—d hard! 

Ass. Oh, trinkets, sir! trinkets — a bauble for Lydia. 

Str ANTH. Nay, let me see your taste. (Pulls his coat open; the 
sword falls.) Trinkets! —A bauble for Lydia! — Z—ds! sirrah, you 
are not going to cut her throat, are you? 

Ass. Ha! ha! ha! I thought it would divert you, sir; tho’ I didn’t 
mean to tell you till afterwards. 

Str ANTtH. You didn’t? Yes, this is a very diverting trinket, truly! 

Ass. Sir, I'll explain to you. You know, sir, Lydia is romantic — 
devilish romantic and very absurd of course. Now, sir, I intend, if she 
refuses to forgive me, to unsheath this sword — and swear — I'll fall 
upon its point and expire at her feet! 

Str AnNTH. Fall upon fiddle-stick’s end! Why, I suppose it is the 
very thing that would please her. Get along, you fool. 

Ass. Well, sir, you shall hear of my success. You shall hear — “O 
Lydia! forgive me, or this pointed steel —”’ says I. 
Str ANTH, “O Booby! stab away and welcome,” says she. Get 
along! And d—n your trinkets! (#xit ABSOLUTE.) \ 
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Enter Davip running. 


Day. Stop him! Stop him! Murder! Thief! Fire! Stop fire! Stop 
fire! O Sir Anthony! — Call! Call! Bid ’em stop! Murder! Fire! 

Str AntH. Fire! Murder! Where? ~ 

Day. Oons! he’s out of sight! And I’m out of breath for my part! 
O Sir Anthony, why didn’t you stop him? Why didn’t you stop him? 

Str ANTH. Z—ds! the fellow’s mad! Stop whom? Stop Jack? 

Dav. Aye, the Captain, sir! There’s murder and slaughter! 

Str ANTH. Murder! 

Dav. Aye, please you, Sir Anthony, there’s all kinds of murder, 
all sorts of slaughter to be seen in the fields. There’s fighting going on, 
sir, bloody sword-and-gun fighting! 

Str ANTH. Who are going to fight, dunce? 

Dav. Everybody that I know of, Sir Anthony, everybody is going 
to fight: my poor master, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, your son, the Captain — 

Str ANTH. Oh, the dog! I see his tricks. — Do you know the place? 

Dav. King’s Mead Fields. 

Str ANTH. You know the way? 

Day. Not an inch; — but I’ll call the mayor — aldermen — con- 
stables — church-wardens — and beadles. We can’t be too many to part 
them. 

Str ANTH. Come along. Give me your shoulder! We'll get assist- 
ance as we go. The lying villain! Well, I shall be in such a frenzy! So 
this was the history of his d—d trinkets! I'll bauble him! (Exeunt.) 


Scene III, King’s Mead Fields. 
Sir Lucius and Acres, with pistols. 


Acres. By my valor! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good dis- 
tance. Odds levels and aims! I say it is a good distance. 

Srr Luc. Is it for muskets or small field-pieces? Upon my con- 
science, Mr. Acres, you must leave those things to me. Stay now — Ill 
show you. — (Measures paces along the stage.) There now, that is a 
very pretty distance —a pretty gentleman’s distance. 

Acres. Z—ds! we might as well fight in a sentry-box! I tell you, 
Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 
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Str Luc. Faith! then I suppose you would aim at him best of all 
if he was out of sight! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius— but I should think forty, or eight and 
thirty yards — 

Str Luc. Pho! pho! nonsense! Three or four feet between the 
mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no! By my valor! there is no merit in killing 
him so near. Do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a long 
shot; —a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me! 

Str Luc. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I must settle that. But 
tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there any little will or 
commission I could execute for you? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius — but I don’t under- 
stand — 

Str Luc. Why, you may think there’s no being shot at without a 
little risk. And if an unlucky bullet should carry a qguietus with it, I say 
it will be no time then to be bothering you about family matters. 

Acres. A quietus! 

Sir Luc. For instance, now— if that should be the case — would 
you choose to be pickled and sent home? — Or would it be the same to 
you to lie here in the Abbey? °* — I’m told there is very snug lying in 
the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled! — Snug lying in the Abbey! — Odds tremors! Sir 
Lucius, don’t talk so! 

Str Luc. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged in an affair 
of this kind before? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Srr Luc. Ah! that’s a pity! there’s nothing like being used to a 
thing. Pray now, how would you receive the gentleman’s shot? 

Acres. Odds files! I’ve practised that.— There, Sir Lucius, there 
(Puts himself in an attitude.) —A side-front, hey? — Odd! — Vl 
make myself small enough: — I’ll stand edge-ways. 

Sir Luc. Now—yow’re quite out — for if you stand so when I 
take my aim — (Leveling at him.) 

Acres. Z—ds! Sir Lucius —are you sure it is not cocked? 

Str Luc. Never fear. 


98 To the southeast of the city. Bath is the head of a diocese. The abbey 
church was built about 1499. 
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AcrEs. But — but — you don’t know. It may go off of its own head! 

Sir Luc. Pho! be easy. — Well, now if I hit you in the body, my 
bullet has a double chance — for if it misses a vital part on your right 
side, ‘twill be very hard if it don’t succeed on the left! 

Acres. A vital part! Oh, my poor vitals! 

Str Luc. But, there —fix yourself so.— (Placing him.) Let him 
see the broad side of your full front. — There. — Now a ball or two 
may pass clear thro’ your body and never do any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean thro’ me! —a ball or two clean thro’ me! 

Str Luc. Aye — may they — and it is much the genteelest attitude 
into the bargain. 

Acres. Look’e, Sir Lucius, I’d just as lieve °° be shot in an awkward 
posture as a genteel one; so, by my valor, I will stand edgeways. 

Str Luc. (Looking at his watch.) Sure they don’t mean to disap- 
point us. — Ha? — No, faith —I think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey! — What! — Coming! — 

Str Luc. Aye.— Who are those yonder getting over the stile? 

Acres. There are two of them indeed! — Well — let them come — 
hey, Sir Lucius? — We — we — we — we — won’t run. — 

sir_Luc. Run! 

Acres. No—I say — we won’t run, by my valor! 

Str Luc. What the devil’s the matter with you? 

Acres. Nothing — nothing — my dear friend — my dear Sir Lucius 
— but I— I —I don’t feel quite so bold, somehow — as I did. 

Str Luc. Oh, fie! — Consider your honor. 

Acres. Aye — true — my honor. — Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word 
or two every now and then about my honor. 

Str Luc. Well, here they’re coming. (Looking.) 

Acres. Sir Lucius, if I wa’n’t with you, I should almost think I was 
afraid. If my valor should leave me! Valor will come and go. 

Str Luc. Then, pray, keep it fast while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius—I doubt it is going — Yes— My valor is 
certainly going! — It is sneaking off! I feel it oozing out as it were at 
the palms of my hands! 

SrrR Luc. Your honor! — Your honor! — Here they are. 

Acres. Oh, mercy! —now—that I were safe at Clod Hall! or 
could be shot before I was aware! 


99 A dialectal variant of lief. 
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Enter FAULKLAND and ABSOLUTE. 


Str Luc. Gentlemen, your most obedient —ha! what — Captain 
Absolute! So, I suppose, sir, you are come here, just like myself — to 
do a kind office, first for your friend — then to proceed to business on 
your own account. 

Acres. What, Jack! My dear Jack! — My dear friend! 

Ass. Hark’e, Bob, Beverley’s at hand. 

Str Luc. Well, Mr. Acres, I don’t blame your saluting the gentle- 
man civilly.— So, Mr. Beverley, (To FAuLKLAND.) if you'll choose 
your weapons, the Captain and I will measure the ground. 

FauLK. My weapons, sir! 

Acres. Odds life! Sir Lucius, I’m not going to fight Mr. Faulkland. 
These are my particular friends. 

Str Luc. What, sir, did not you come here to fight Mr. Acres? 

Fautk. Not I, upon my word, sir. 

Str Luc. Well, now, that’s mighty provoking! But I hope, 
Mr. Faulkland, as there are three of us come on purpose for the 
game, you won’t be so cantankerous as to spoil the party by sitting 
out. 

Ass. Oh, pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir Lucius. 

Fautx. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the matter — 

Acres. No, no, Mr. Faulkland —TI’ll bear my disappointment like 
a Christian. — Look’e, Sir Lucius, there’s no occasion at all for me to 
fight, and if it is the same to you, I’d as lieve let it alone. 

Str Luc. Observe me, Mr. Acres —I must not be trifled with. You 
have certainly challenged somebody, and you came here to fight him. 
Now, if that gentleman is willing to represent him, I can’t see, for my 
soul, why it isn’t just the same thing. 

Acres. Z—ds! Sir Lucius —I tell you, ’tis one Beverley I’ve chal- 
lenged — a fellow, you see, that dare not show his face! If ke were here, 
I’d make him give up his pretensions directly! 

Ass. Hold, Bob, let me set you right. There is no such man as 
Beverley in the case. The person who assumed that name is before you; 
and as his pretensions are the same in both characters, he is ready to 
support them in whatever way you please. 

Str Luc. Well, this is lucky! Now you have an opportunity — 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend Jack Absolute? Not if he 
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were fifty Beverleys! Z—ds! Sir Lucius, you would not have me be so 
unnatural. 

Str Luc. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your valor has oozed 
away with a vengeance! 

Acres. Not in the least! Odds backs and abettors! I’ll be your 
second with all my heart — and, if you should get a quietus, you may 
command me entirely. I'll get you a snug lying in the Abbey here; or 
pickle you and send you over to Blunderbuss Hall, or any *°° of the 
kind, with the greatest pleasure. 

Str Luc. Pho! pho! you are little better than a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward; coward was the 
word, by my valor. 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. Look’e, Sir Lucius, ’tisn’t that I mind the word coward. — 
Coward may be said in joke. But if you had called me a poltroon, odds, 
daggers and balls! 

Sir Luc. Well, sir? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill-bred man. 

Str Luc. Pho! you are beneath my notice. 

Axss. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can’t have a better second than my 
friend, Acres. He is a most determined dog, called in the country, 
“ Fighting Bob.” He generally kills a man a week; don’t you, Bob? 

Acres. Aye — at home! 

Sir Luc. Well then, Captain, ’tis we must begin. So come out, my 
little counsellor; (Draws his sword.) and ask the gentleman whether he 
will resign the lady without forcing you to proceed against him. 

Ass. Come on then, sir. (Draws.) Since you won’t let it be an 
amicable suit, here’s my reply. 


Enter Str ANTHONY, Davin, and the women. 


Dav. Knock ’em all down, sweet Sir Anthony; knock down my 
master in particular — and bind his hands over to their good behavior. 

Srr ANTH. Put up, Jack, put up, or I shall be in a frenzy. — 
How came you in a duel, sir? 

Ass. Faith, sir, that gentleman can tell you better than I; ’twas he 
called on me, and you know, sir, I serve his Majesty. 

Str ANTH. Here’s a pretty fellow! I catch him going to cut a man’s 


100 Changed, in third edition, to anything. 
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throat, and he tells me he serves his Majesty! Zounds! sirrah, then how 
durst you draw the King’s sword against one of his subjects? 

Ass. Sir, I tell you! That gentleman called me out, without explain- 
ing his reasons. 

Srr AntH. Gad! Sir, how came you to call my son out without 
explaining your reasons? 

Str Luc. Your son, sir, insulted me in a manner which my honor 
could not brook. 

Str ANTH. Zounds! Jack, how durst you insult the gentleman in a 
manner which his honor could not brook? 

Mrs. Mav. Come, come, let’s have no honor before ladies. — 
Captain Absolute, come here.— How could you intimidate us so? 
Here’s Lydia has been terrified to death for you. 

Ass. For fear I should be killed, or escape, ma’am? 

Mrs. Mart. Nay, no delusions to the past. Lydia is convinced. 
Speak child. 

Str Luc. With your leave, ma’am, I must put in a word here. I 
believe I could interpret the young lady’s silence. Now mark — 

Lyp. What is it you mean, sir? 

Str Luc. Come, come, Delia, we must be serious now. This is no 
time for trifling. 

Lyp. ’Tis true, sir, and your reproof bids me offer this gentleman 
my hand and solicit the return of his affections. 

Ass. O my little angel, say you so? — Sir Lucius, I perceive there 
must be some mistake here. With regard to the affront which you affirm 
I have given you, I can only say that it could not have been intentional. 
And, as you must be convinced that I should not fear to support a 
real injury, you shall now see that I am not ashamed to atone 
for an inadventency. I ask your pardon. But for this lady, while 
honored with her approbation, I will support my claim against any man 
whatever. 

Str ANTH. Well said, Jack! and I’ll stand by you, my boy. 

Acres. Mind, I give up all my claim.—I make no pretensions to 
anything in the world.— And if I can’t get a wife without fighting for 
her, by my valor I'll live a bachelor. 

Sir Luc. Captain, give me your hand. An affront handsomely 
acknowledged becomes an obligation. And as for the lady, if she chooses 
to deny her own handwriting here -— (Taking out letters.) 
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Mrs. Mau. Oh, he will dissolve my mystery! Sir Lucius, perhaps 
there’s some mistake. — Perhaps I can illuminate — 

Smr Luc. Pray, old gentlewoman, don’t interfere where you have 
no business. — Miss Languish, are you my Delia, or not? 

Lyp. Indeed, Sir Lucius, I am not. (Lyp1a and ABsoLuTE walk 
aside.) 

Mrs. Mat. Sir Lucius O’Trigger — ungrateful as you are —I own 
the soft impeachment. — Pardon my blushes, I am Delia. 

Str Luc. You Delia! — pho! pho! be easy. 

Mrs. Mau. Why, thou barbarous Vandyke! 1°'— those letters are 
mine. — When you are more sensible of my benignity, perhaps I may 
be brought to encourage your addresses. 

Sir Luc. Mrs. Malaprop, I am extremely sensible of your con- 
descension; and whether you or Lucy have put this trick upon me, I am 
equally beholden to you. And to show you I’m not ungrateful — Cap- 
tain Absolute! since you have taken that lady from me, I’ll give you 
my Delia into the bargain. 

Ass. I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius; but here’s our friend, 
fighting Bob, unprovided for. 

Str Luc. Ha! little Valor — here, will you make your fortune? 

Acres. Odds wrinkles, no! — But give us your hand, Sir Lucius; 
forget and forgive. But if ever I give you a chance of pickling me again, 
say Bob Acres is a dunce; that’s all. 

Str ANTH. Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t be cast down. You are in 
your bloom yet. 

Mrs. Mau. O Sir Anthony! men are all barbarians. 

(All retire but Jutta and FAULKLAND.) 

Jut. (Aside.) He seems dejected and unhappy — not sullen. There 
was some foundation, however, for the tale he told me. O woman! 
how true should be your judgment, when your resolution is so weak! 

Fautkx. Julia! How can I sue for what I so little deserve? I dare 
not presume, yet hope is the child of penitence. 

Jut. Oh! Faulkland, you have not been more faulty in your unkind 
treatment of me than I am now in wanting inclination to resent it. As 
my heart honestly bids me place my weakness to the account of love, 
I should be ungenerous not to admit the same plea for yours. 


101 Sir Lucius was probably intended to look like one of the bearded men 
painted by Vandyke (1599-1641). 
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FauLtk. Now I shall be blest indeed! (Str ANTHONY comes for- 
ward.) 

Str ANTH. What’s going on here? — So you have been quarreling 
too, I warrant. — Come, Julia, I never interfered before; but let me 
have a hand in the matter at last. All the faults I have ever seen in my 
friend Faulkland seemed to proceed from what he calls the delicacy 
and warmth of his affection for you. There, marry him directly, Julia. 
You'll find he’ll mend surprisingly! (The rest come forward.) 

Str Luc. Come now, I hope there is no dissatisfied person but what 
is content; for, as I have been disappointed myself, it will be very 
hard if I have not the satisfaction of seeing other people succeed 
better. 

Acres. You are right, Sir Lucius. So, Jack, I wish you joy. Mr. 
Faulkland the same. Ladies, come now; to show you I’m neither 
vexed nor angry, odds tabors and pipes! I’ll order the fiddles in half an 
hour to the New Rooms — and I insist on you all meeting me there. 

Str ANTH. Gad! Sir, I like your spirit; and at night we single lads 
will drink a health to the young couples, and a husband to Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

FauLk. Our partners are stolen from us, Jack.—I hope to be 
congratulated by each other — yours for having checked in time the 
errors of an ill-directed imagination, which might have betrayed an 
innocent heart; and mine, for having, by her gentleness and candor, 
reformed the unhappy temper of one who by it made wretched whom 
he loved most, and tortured the heart he ought to have adored. 

Ass. Well, [Faulkland,] we have both tasted the bitters, as well as 
the sweets, of love — with this difference only, that you always prepared 
the bitter cup for yourself, while J — 

Lyp. Was always obliged to me for it, hey, Mr. Modesty? But come, 
no more of that. Our happiness is now as unalloyed *° as general. 

Juu. Then let us study to preserve it so; and while Hope pictures 
to us a flattering scene of future bliss, let us deny its pencil those colors 
which are too bright to be lasting. When hearts deserving happiness 
would unite their fortune, virtue would crown them with an unfading 
garland of modest, hurtless flowers; but ill-judging Passion will force 
the gaudier rose into the wreath, whose thorn offends them, when its 
leaves are dropped! 

102 Tn the first edition, this is wnallayed. 


EPILOGUE 1° 
By the AUTHOR 
Spoken by Mrs. BULKLEY. 


Ladies, for you —I heard our poet say — 
He’d try to coax some moral from his play. 
“ One moral’s plain” —cried I, without more fuss; 
““Man’s social happiness all rests on us. 
Thro’ all the drama, whether d—ned or not, 
Love gilds the scene, and women guide the plot. 
From every rank obedience is our due. 
D’ye doubt? The world’s great stage shall prove it true.” 
The cit — well skilled to shun domestic strife — 
Will sup abroad; — but first —he’ll ask his wife. 
John Trot, his friend, for once will do the same, 
But then he’ll just “ step home to tell my dame.” 
The surly squire at noon resolves to rule, 
And half the day — zounds! — Madam is a fool! 
Convinced at night, the vanquished victor says, 
“Ah! Kate! you women have such coaxing ways! ” 
The jolly toper chides each tardy blade — 
Till reeling Bacchus calls on Love for aid; 
Then, with each toast, he sees fair bumpers swim, 
And kisses Chloe on the sparkling brim! 
Nay, I have heard that statesmen — great and wise — 
Will sometimes counsel with a lady’s eyes; 
The servile suitors watch her various face; 
She smiles preferment, or she frowns disgrace, 
Curtsies a pension here, there nods a place. 
Nor with less awe, in scenes of humbler life, 
Is viewed the mistress, or is heard the wife. 


103 Tn the first edition, the epilogue is printed immediately after the prologue. 
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The poorest peasant of the poorest soil, 
The child of poverty and heir to toil — 
Early from radiant love’s impartial light 
Steals one small spark, to cheer his world of night. 
Dear spark! — that oft thro’ winters chilling woes, 
Is all the warmth his little cottage knows! 
The wandering Tar — who not for years has pressed 
The widowed partner of his day of rest — 
On the cold deck, far from her arms removed, 
Still hums the ditty which his Susan ?°* loved; 
And while around the cadence rude is blown, 
The boatswain whistles in a softer tone. 
The soldier, fairly proud of wounds and toil, 
Pants for the triumph of his Nancy’s smile; 
But ere the battle should he list’ her cries, 
The lover trembles — and the hero dies! 
That heart, by war and honor steeled to fear, 
Droops on a sigh and sickens at a tear! 
But ye more cautious — ye nice-judging few, 
Who give to beauty only beauty’s due, 
Tho’ friends to love, — ye view with deep regret 
Our conquests marred — our triumphs incomplete, 
Till polished wit more lasting charms disclose, 
And judgment fix the darts which beauty throws! 
In female breasts did sense and merit rule, 
The lover’s mind would ask no other school; 
Shamed into sense, the scholars of our eyes, 
Our beaux from gallantry would soon be wise; 
Would gladly light, their homage to improve, 
The lamp of knowledge at the torch of love! 


104 Cf. John Gay’s poem, Black-eyed Susan. 
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By R. B. SHERIDAN, Esa. 


Tell me, ye prim adepts in Scandal’s school, 
Who rail by precept and detract by rule, 
Lives there no character so tried, so known, 
So decked with grace, and so unlike your own 
That even you assist her fame to raise, 
Approve by envy, and by silence praise! 
Attend! —A model shall attract your view. 
Daughters of calumny, I summon you! 
You shall decide if this a portrait prove, 

~- Or fond creation of the Muse and Love. 
Attend, ye virgin critics, shrewd and sage, 
Ye matron censors of this childish age, 
Whose peering eye and wrinkled front declare 
A fixed antipathy to young and fair; 
By cunning, cautious; or by nature, cold; 
In maiden madness, virulently bold! 
Attend, ye skilled to coin the precious tale, 
Creating proof where innuendoes fail! 

: Whose practised memories, cruelly exact, 
Omit no circumstance, except the fact! 
Attend, all ye who boast — or old or young — 
The living libel of a slanderous tongue! 

So shall my theme as far contrasted be 

As saints by fiends, or hymns by calumny. 

Come, gentle Amoret ? (for “neath that name 

In worthier verse is sung thy beauty’s fame) ; 

Come — for but thee who seeks the Muse? — and while 
Celestial blushes check thy conscious smile, 


1 Frances Anne Crewe was a patroness of the arts. At her salon there gathered 
many prominent literary and political figures of the day. It was to her mother, 
Mrs. Greville, that Sheridan dedicated his play, The Critic. 

2 Amoret means Little Love. It is by this name that, in some verse, Charles 
James Fox (1749-1806) refers to Mrs. Crewe. 
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With timid grace and hesitating eye, 

The perfect model, which I boast, supply. 

Vain Muse! couldst thou the humblest sketch create 
Of her, or slightest charm couldst imitate; 

Could thy blest strain in kindred colors trace 
The faintest wonder of her form and face, 

Poets would study the immortal line, 

And Reynolds * own fis art subdued by thine; 
That art, which well might added lustre give 
To Nature’s best, and Heaven’s superlative, 

On Granby’s * cheek might bid new glories rise, 
Or point a purer beam from Devon’s ® eyes! 
Hard is the task to shape that beauty’s praise, 
Whose judgment scorns the homage flattery pays! 
But praising Amoret we cannot err; 

No tongue o’ervalues Heaven or flatters her! 
Yet she by Fate’s perverseness — she alone — 
Would doubt our truth, nor deem such praise her own. 
Adorning fashion, unadorned by dress, 

Simple from taste, and not from carelessness, 
Discreet in gesture, in deportment mild, 

Not stiff with prudence, nor uncouthly wild, 

No state has Amoret, no studied mien; 

She frowns no goddess, and she moves no queen. 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 

Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise. 

It justly suits the expression of her face; 

Tis less than dignity and more than grace! 

On her pure cheek the native hue is such 

That, formed by Heaven to be admired so much, 
The hand divine, with a less partial care, 

.Might well have fixed a fainter crimson there 
And bade the gentle inmate of her breast — 
Inshrinéd Modesty — supply the rest. 

But who the peril of her lips shall paint? 

Strip them of smiles — still, still all words are faint — 
But moving Love himself appears to teach 

Their action, though denied to rule her speech. 

And thou who seest her speak and dost not hear, 
Mourn not her distant accents ’scape thine ear. 
Viewing those lips, thou still may’st make pretense 
To judge of what she says and swear ’tis sense. 


8 Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792), the great artist. He painted Mrs. Sheridan’s 
portrait. 
4 Marchioness of Granby. 5 Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire. 
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Clothed with such grace, with such expression fraught, 

They move in meaning, and they pause in thought! 

But dost thou further watch, with charmed surprise, 

The mild irresolution of her eyes, 

Curious to mark how frequent they repose 

In brief eclipse and momentary close. 

Ah! seest thou not an ambushed Cupid there, 

Too timorous of his charge, with jealous care 

Veils and unveils those beams of heavenly light, 

Too full, too fatal else, for mortal sight? 

Nor yet, such pleasing vengeance fond to meet, 

In pardoning dimples hope a safe retreat. 

What though her peaceful breast should ne’er allow 

Subduing frowns to arm her altered brow, 

By Love, I swear, and by his gentle wiles, 

More fatal still the mercy of her smiles! 

Thus lovely, thus adorned, possessing all 

Of bright or fair that can to woman fall, 

The height of vanity might well be thought 

Prerogative in her, and Nature’s fault. 

Yet gentle Amoret, in mind supreme 

As well as charms, rejects the vainer theme; 

And, half mistrustful of her beauty’s store, 

She barbs with wit those darts too keen before. 

Read in all knowledge that her sex should reach, 

Though Greville ® or the Muse should deign to teach, 

Fond to improve, not timorous to discern 

How far it is a woman’s grace to learn. 

In Millar’s dialect 7 she would not prove 

Apollo’s priestess, but Apollo’s love; 

Graced by those signs which truth delights to own — 

The timid blush and mild submitted tone. 

Whate’er she says, though sense appear throughout, 

Displays the tender hue of female doubt. 

Decked with that charm, how lovely wit appears, 

How graceful science, when that robe she wears! 

Such, too, her talents and her bent of mind, 

As speak a sprightly heart by thought refined: 

A taste for mirth, by contemplation schooled, 

A turn for ridicule, by candor ruled, 

A scorn of folly, which she tries to hide, 

An awe of talent, which she owns with pride! 
Peace, idle Muse! no more thy strain prolong, 


6 Mrs. Crewe’s mother, wife of Fulke Greville. 
7 Referring to Lady Millar’s literary gatherings at Bath. 
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But yield a theme thy warmest praises wrong. 
Just to her merit, though thou canst not raise 
Thy feeble verse, behold the acknowledged praise 
Has spread conviction through the envious train, 
And cast a fatal gloom o’er Scandal’s reign! 
And lo! each pallid hag, with blistered tongue, 
Mutters assent to all thy zeal has sung, 

Owns all the colors just; the outline true; 

Thee my inspirer and my model CREWE! 


PROLOGUE 
Written by Mr. Garrick ® 


A School for Scandal! tell me, I beseech you, 
Needs there a school this modish art to teach you? 
No need of lessons now, the knowing think; 
We might as well be taught to eat and drink. 
Caused by a dearth of scandal, should the vapors ® 
Distress our fair ones, let them read the papers. 
Their powerful mixtures such disorders hit — 
Crave what you will—there’s quantum sufficit.'° 
“Lord! ” cries my Lady Wormwood (who loves tattle 
And puts much salt and pepper in her prattle), 
Just risen at noon, all night at cards when threshing 
Strong tea and scandal. — “ Bless me, how refreshing! 
Give me the papers, Lisp. — How bold and free! (Sips.) 
Last night Lord L. (Sips.) was caught with Lady D. 
For aching heads what charming sal volatile! (Sips.) 
If Mrs. B. will still continue flirting, 
We hope she'll draw, or we'll undraw the curtain. 
Fine satire, poz +t — in public all abuse it. 
But, by ourselves (Sips), our praise we can’t refuse it. 
Now, Lisp, read you — there, at that dash and star.” 
“Yes ma’am: A certain lord had best beware, 
Who lives not twenty miles from Grosvenor Square; ™* 
For, should he Lady W. find willing, 
Wormwood is bitter’? —‘‘ Oh! that’s me! the villain! 
8 David Garrick (1717-1779), actor, dramatist, poet, and theatrical manager. 
9 Melancholy or blues, a fashionable ailment. 
10 Enough. 
11 Positively. 
12 Names, in such insinuations of scandal, were often printed only with the 


first letter followed by asterisks. 
13 Towards West London; people of fashion lived here. 
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Throw it behind the fire, and never more 

Let that vile paper come within my door.” 

Thus at our friends we laugh, who feel the dart; 
To reach our feelings, we ourselves must smart. 

Is our young bard so young, to think that he 

Can stop the full spring-tide of calumny? 

Knows he the world so little, and its trade? 

Alas! the devil’s sooner raised than laid. 

So strong, so swift, the monster there’s no gagging. 
Cut Scandal’s head off, still the tongue is wagging. 
Proud of your smiles once ** lavishly bestowed, 
Again our young Don Quixote takes the road, 

To show his gratitude he draws his pen 

And seeks this hydra, Scandal, in his den. 

For your applause all perils he would through. 
He'll fight — that’s write —a cavalliero true, 

Till every drop of blood — that’s ink — is spilt for you. 


14 In the case of The Rivals. There Sheridan attacked sentimentalism in lit- 
erature and society. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
Act I. Scene I. 
Lapy SNEERWELL’s House. 


Discovered, Lavy SNEERWELL at the dressing-table; SNAKE, 
drinking chocolate. 


Lapy S. The paragraphs, you say, Mr. Snake, were all inserted? 

SNAKE. They were, madam; and, as I copied them myself in a 
feigned hand, there can be no suspicion whence they came. 

Lapy S. Did you circulate the report of Lady Brittle’s intrigue 
with Captain Boastall? ‘ 

SNAKE. That’s in as fine a train as your ladyship could wish. In the 
common course of things, I think it must reach Mrs. Clackitt’s ears 
within four and twenty hours; and then, you know, the business is as 
good as done. 

Lapy S. Why, truly, Mrs. Clackitt has a very pretty talent, and a 
great deal of industry. 

SNAKE, ‘True, madam, and has been tolerably successful in her day. 
To my knowledge, she has been the cause of six matches being broken 
off, and three sons disinherited; of four forced elopements, and as many 
close confinements; nine separate maintenances, and two divorces. Nay, 
I have more than once traced her causing a ¢éte-d-téte in the Town and 
Country Magazine, when the parties, perhaps, had never seen each 
other’s face before in the course of their lives. 

Lapy S. She certainly has talents, but her manner is gross. 

SNAKE. ’Tis very true. She generally designs well, has a free tongue 
and a bold invention; but her coloring is too dark and her outlines often 
extravagant. She wants that delicacy of tint and mellowness of sneer 
which distinguishes your ladyship’s scandal. 

Lapy S. You are partial, Snake. 


15 This magazine appeared first in 1796. A téte-d-téte was a story of some 
current scandal. 
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SNAKE. Not in the least. Everybody allows that Lady Sneerwell 
can do more with a word or look than many can with the most labored 
detail, even when they happen to have a little truth on their side to 
support it. 

Lapy S. Yes, my dear Snake; and I am no hypocrite to deny the 
satisfaction I reap from the success of my efforts. Wounded myself, in 
the early part of my life, by the envenomed tongue of slander, I confess 
I have since known no pleasure equal to the reducing others to the level 
of my own injured reputation. 

SNAKE. Nothing can be more natural. But, Lady Sneerwell, there 
is one affair in which you have lately employed me, wherein, I confess, 
I am at a loss to guess your motives. 

Lapy S. I conceive you mean with respect to my neighbor, Sir Peter 
Teazle, and his family? 

SNAKE. I do. Here are two young men to whom Sir Peter has acted 
as a kind of guardian since their father’s death, the eldest possessing 
the most amiable character and universally well spoken of; the youngest, 
the most dissipated and extravagant young fellow in the kingdom, 
without friends or character; the former an avowed admirer of your lady- 
ship’s, and apparently your favorite; the latter attached to Maria, Sir 
Peter’s ward, and confessedly beloved by her. Now, on the face of these 
circumstances, it is utterly unaccountable to me why you, the widow of 
a city knight, with a good jointure, should not close with the passion of 
a man of such character and expectations as Mr. Surface; and more so, 
why you should be so uncommonly earnest to destroy the mutual at- 
tachment subsisting between his brother Charles and Maria. 

Lapy S. Then, at once to unravel this mystery, I must inform you 
that love has no share whatever in the intercourse between Mr. Surface 
and me. 

SNAKE. No! 

Lavy S. His real attachment is to Maria —or her fortune; but, 
finding in his brother a favored rival, he has been obliged to mask his 
pretensions and profit by my assistance. 

SNAKE. Yet still I am more puzzled why you should interest your- 
self in his success. 

Lapy S. How dull you are! Cannot you surmise the weakness which 
I hitherto, through shame, have concealed even from you? Must I con- 
fess that Charles — that libertine, that extravagant, that bankrupt in 
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fortune and reputation — that he it is for whom I’m thus anxious and 
malicious, and to gain whom I would sacrifice everything? 

SNAKE. Now, indeed, your conduct appears consistent. But how 
came you and Mr. Surface so confidential? 

Lapy S. For our mutual interest. I have found him out a long time 
since. I know him to be artful, selfish, and malicious — in short, a 
sentimental knave — while with Sir Peter, and indeed with all his 
acquaintance, he passes for a youthful miracle of prudence, good sense, 
and benevolence. 

SNAKE. Yes; yet Sir Peter vows he has not his equal in England, 
and, above all, he praises him as a man of sentiment. 

Lapy S. True; and with the assistance of his sentiment and 
hypocrisy he has brought Sir Peter entirely into his interest with regard 
to Maria, while poor Charles has no friend in the house — though, I 
fear, he has a powerful-one in Maria’s heart, against whom we must 
direct our schemes. 

Enter SERVANT. 
Serv. Mr. Surface. 
Lapy S. Show him up. (Exit SERVANT.) 


Enter JOSEPH SURFACE. 


JosEpH. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how do you do to-day? Mr. 
Snake, your most obedient. 

Lapy S. Snake has just been rallying me on our mutual attachment, 
but I have informed him of our real views. You know how useful he 
has been to us, and, believe me, the confidence is not ill placed. 

JosEPpH. Madam, it is impossible for me to suspect a man of Mr. 
Snake’s sensibility and discernment, 

Lapy S. Well, well, no compliments now; but tell me when you saw 
your mistress, Maria — or, what is more material to me, your brother. 

JosrePH. I have not seen either since I left you, but I can inform 
you that they never meet. Some of your stories have taken a good effect 
on Maria. 

Lapy S. Ah, my dear Snake! the merit of this belongs to you. But 
do your brother’s distresses increase? 

JosrpH. Every hour. I am told he has had another execution in the 
house yesterday. In short, his dissipation and extravagance exceed any- 
thing I have ever heard of. 
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Lapy S. Poor Charles! 

JosrepH. True, madam; notwithstanding his vices, one can’t help 
feeling for him. Poor Charles! I’m sure I wish it were in my power to 
be of any essential service to him; for the man who does not share in 
the distresses of a brother, even though merited by his own misconduct, 
deserves — 

Lapy S. O Lud! you are going to be moral and forget that you are 
among friends. 

JosrepH. Egad, that’s true! I’ll keep that sentiment till I see Sir 
Peter. However, it certainly is a charity to rescue Maria from such a 
libertine, who, if he is to be reclaimed, can be so only by a person of 
your ladyship’s superior accomplishments and understanding. 

SNAKE. I believe, Lady Sneerwell, here’s company coming. I'll go 
and copy the letter I mentioned to you. Mr. Surface, your most obedient. 
JosEPpH. Sir, your very devoted. (Exit SNAKE.) 
— Lady Sneerwell, I am very sorry you have put any farther confidence 

in that fellow. 

Lapy S. Why so? 

JosrpH. I have lately detected him in frequent conference with old 
Rowley, who was formerly my father’s steward and has never, you 
know, been a friend of mine. 

Lapy S. And do you think he would betray us? 

JosrEpH. Nothing more likely. Take my word for’t, Lady Sneerwell, 
that fellow hasn’t virtue enough to’ be faithful even to his own villainy. 
— Ah, Maria! 

Enter Marta. 


Lapy S. Maria, my dear, how do you do? — What’s the matter? 

Maria. Oh! there is that disagreeable lover of mine, Sir Benjamin 
Backbite, has just called at my guardian’s with his odious Uncle Crab- 
tree; so I slipped out and ran hither to avoid them. 

Lapy S. Is that all? 

JosepH. If my brother Charles had been of the party, madam, per- 
haps you would not have been so much alarmed. 

Lapy S. Nay, now you are severe, for I dare swear the truth of the 
matter is, Maria heard you were here. — But, my dear, what has Sir 
Benjamin done, that you would avoid him so? 

Marta. Oh, he has done nothing, but ’tis for what he has said. His 

conversation is a perpetual libel on all his acquaintance. 
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JosrpH. Aye, and the worst of it is, there is no advantage in not 
knowing him; for he’ll abuse a stranger just as soon as his best friend, 
and his uncle’s as bad. 

Lapy S. Nay, but we should make allowance; Sir Benjamin is a wit 
and a poet. 

Marra. For my part, I confess, madam, wit loses its respect with 
me when I see it in company with malice. What do you think, Mr. 
Surface? 

JosEpH. Certainly, madam; to smile at the jest which plants a 
thorn in another’s breast is to become a principal in the mischief. 

Lapy S. Pshaw! there’s no possibility of being witty without a 
little ill nature. The malice of a good thing is the barb that makes it 
stick. What’s your opinion, Mr. Surface? 

JosrpH. To be sure, madam; that conversation where the spirit of 
raillery is suppressed will ever appear tedious and insipid. 

Marta. Well, I’ll not debate how far scandal may be allowable, but 
in a man, I am sure, it is always contemptible. We have pride, envy, 
rivalship, and a thousand motives to depreciate each other, but the 
male slanderer must have the cowardice of a woman before he can 
traduce one. 

Enter SERVANT. 


SERV. Madam, Mrs. Candour is below and, if your ladyship’s at 
leisure, will leave her carriage. 
Lapy S. Beg her to walk in. 
(Exit SERVANT.) 


— Now, Maria, here is a character to your taste, for though Mrs. 
Candour is a little talkative, everybody allows her to be the best natured 
and best sort of woman. 

Marra. Yes! With a very gross affectation of good nature and 
benevolence, she does more mischief than the direct malice of old 
Crabtree. 

Joseru. I’faith that’s true, Lady Sneerwell. Whenever I hear the 
current running against the characters of my friends, I never think 
them in such danger as when Candour undertakes their defense. 

Lapy S. Hush! — Here she is! 


Enter Mrs. CANDoUR. 
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Mrs. Can. My dear Lady Sneerwell, how have you been this 
century? — Mr. Surface, what news do you hear? — though indeed it 
is no matter, for I think one hears nothing else but scandal. 

JosEPH. Just so, indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. Oh, Maria! Child! — What! Is the whole affair off 
between you and Charles? His extravagance, I presume —. The town 
talks of nothing else. 

Marta. Indeed! I am very sorry, ma’am, the town is not better 
employed. 

Mrs. CAN. True, true, child, but there’s no stopping people’s 
tongues. I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the 
same quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, and Lady Teazle have not 
agreed lately as well as could be wished. 

Maria. ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to busy themselves so. 

Mrs. Can. Very true, child, but what’s to be done? People will 
talk. There’s no preventing it. Why, it was but yesterday I was told 
that Miss Gadabout had eloped with Sir Filigree Flirt. But, Lord! 
there’s no minding what one hears — though, to be sure, I had this 
from very good authority. 

Marta. Such reports are highly scandalous. 

Mrs. Can. So they are, child — shameful, shameful! But the world 
is so censorious, no character escapes. Lord, now who would have sus- 
pected your friend, Miss Prim, of an indiscretion? Yet such is the ill- 
nature of people that they say her uncle stopped her last week just as 
she was stepping into the York diligence 1° with her dancing-master. 

Marta. I'll answer for’t there are no grounds for that report. 

Mrs. Can. Ah, no foundation in the world, I dare swear; no more, 
probably, than for the story circulated last month of Mrs. Festino’s 
affair with Colonel Cassino — though to be sure that matter was never 
rightly cleared up. 

JosrepH. The license of invention some people take is monstrous 
indeed. 

Marra. Tis so; but in my opinion those who report such things are 
equally culpable. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure they are. Tale-bearers are as bad as the 
tale-makers. — ’Tis an old observation and a very true one. But what’s 
to be done, as I said before? How will you prevent people from talking? 

16 A stagecoach. 
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To-day, Mrs. Clackitt assured me, Mr. and Mrs. Honeymoon were at 
last become mere man and wife, like the rest of their acquaintance. She 
likewise hinted that a certain widow, in the next street, had got rid of 
her dropsy and recovered her shape in a most surprising manner. And 
at the same time Miss Tattle, who was by, affirmed that Lord Buffalo 
had discovered his lady at a house of no extraordinary fame and that 
Sir H. Boquet and Tom Saunter were to measure swords on a similar 
provocation. — But, Lord, do you think I would report these things? 
No, no! Tale-bearers, as I said before, are just as bad as the tale-makers. 

JosepH. Ah! Mrs. Candour, if everybody had your forbearance and 
good nature! 

Mrs. Can. I confess, Mr. Surface, I cannot bear to hear people 
attacked behind their backs. And when ugly circumstances come out 
against our acquaintance, I own I always love to think the best. By the 
by, I hope ’tis not true that your brother is absolutely ruined? 

JosepH. I am afraid his circumstances are very bad indeed, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. Ah! I heard so.— But you must tell him to keep up 
his spirits. Everybody almost is in the same way — Lord Spindle, Sir 
Thomas Splint, Captain Quinze, and Mr. Nickit — all up, I hear, within 
this week; so, if Charles is undone, he’ll find half his acquaintance 
ruined too, and that, you know, is a consolation. 

JosePH. Doubtless, ma’am —a very great one. 


Enter SERVANT. 


Serv. Mr. Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite. (Exit SERVANT.) 
Lapy S. So, Maria, you see your lover pursues you; positively, you 
shan’t escape. 


Enter CRABTREE and SIR BENJAMIN BACKBITE. 


Cras. Lady Sneerwell. I kiss your hand. — Mrs. Candour, I don’t 
believe you are acquainted with my nephew, Sir Benjamin Backbite? 
Egad, ma’am, he has a pretty wit and is a pretty poet too; isn’t he, 
Lady Sneerwell? 

Srr Benj. Oh, fie, uncle! 

Cras. Nay, egad, it’s true; I back him at a rebus or a charade 
against the best rhymer in the kingdom. Has your ladyship heard the 
epigram he wrote last week on Lady Frizzle’s feather catching fire? — 
Do, Benjamin, repeat it, or the charade you made last night extempore 
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at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione.‘’ Come now; your first is the’ name 
of a fish, your second a great naval commander, and — 

Sir Benjy. Uncle, now — pr’ythee — 

Cras. I’faith, ma’am, ’twould surprise you to hear how ready he 
is at all these fine sort of things. 

Lapy S. I wonder, Sir Benjamin, you never publish anything. 

Sir Benjy. To say truth, ma’am, ’tis very vulgar to print; and as 
my little productions are mostly satires and lampoons on particular 
people, I find they circulate more by giving copies in confidence to the 
friends of the parties. However, I have some love elegies which, when 
favored with this lady’s smiles, I mean to give the public. 

Cras. (To Marts.) ’Fore Heaven, ma’am, they’ll immortalise you! 
You will be handed down to posterity, ie Potrancins Laura,'* or 
Waller’s Sacharissa.?® 

Str Benjy. Yes, madam, I think you will like them when you shall 
see them on a beautiful quarto page where a neat rivulet of text shall 
meander through a meadow of margin. ’Fore Gad, they will be the most 
elegant things of their kind! 

Cras. But, ladies, that’s true.— Have you heard the news? 

Mrs. CAN. «What, sir, do you mean the report of — 

Cras. No, ma’am, that’s not it. — Miss Nicely is going to be mar- 
ried to her own footman. 

Mrs. Can. Impossible! 

Cras. Ask Sir Benjamin. 

Str Benj. ’Tis very true, ma’am; everything is fixed and the 
wedding liveries bespoke. 

Cras. Yes— and they do say there were pressing reasons for it. 

Lapy S. Why, I have heard something of this before. 

Mrs. Can. It can’t be—and I wonder any one should believe 
such a story of so prudent a lady as Miss Nicely. 

Str Benjy. O Lud! ma’am, that’s the very reason ’twas believed at 
once. She has always been so cautious and so reserved that everybody 
was sure there was some reason for it at bottom. 


17 A small gathering of persons interested in literature and art. 

18 Laura is the heroine of the verses of Francesco Petrarch, Latin poet (1304- 
1374). 

19 Sacharissa (Lady Dorothy Sidney) is the heroine of the verses of Edmund 
Waller, English poet (1606-1687). 
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Mrs. Can. Why, to be sure, a tale of scandal is as fatal to the 
credit of a prudent lady of her stamp as a fever is generally to those of 
the strongest constitutions. But there is a sort of puny, sickly reputa- 
tion that is always ailing, yet will outlive the robuster characters of a 
hundred prudes. . 

Sir Benj. True, madam, there are valetudinarians in reputation 
as well as constitution, who, being conscious of their weak part, avoid 
the least breath of air and supply their want of stamina by care and 
circumspection. 

Mrs. Can. Well, but this may be all a mistake. You know, Sir 
Benjamin, very trifling circumstances often give rise to the most in- 
jurious tales. 

Cras. That they do, I’ll be sworn, ma’am. Did you ever hear how 
Miss Piper came to lose her lover and her character last summer at 
Tunbridge? *° — Sir Benjamin, you remember it? 

Sir Benj. Oh, to be sure! —the most whimsical circumstance. 

Lavy S. How was it, pray? 

Cras. Why, one evening, at Mrs. Ponto’s assembly, the conversa- 
tion happened to turn on the breeding Nova Scotia sheep in this country. 
Says a young lady in company, “I have known instances of it; for 
Miss Letitia Piper, a first cousin of mine, had a Nova Scotia sheep that 
produced her twins.” — ‘‘ What! ” cries the Lady Dowager Dundizzy 
(who you know is as deaf as a post). “ Has Miss Piper had twins? ” 
This mistake, as you may imagine, threw the whole company into a fit 
of laughter. However, ’twas the next morning everywhere reported, and 
in a few days believed by the whole town, that Miss Letitia Piper had 
actually been brought to bed of a fine boy and a girl; and in less than a 
week there were some people who could name the father and the farm- 
house where the babies were put to nurse. 

Lapy S. Strange, indeed! 

Cras. Matter of fact, I assure you. O Lud! Mr. Surface, pray, is it 
true that your uncle, Sir Oliver, is coming home? 

JosrpH. Not that I know of, indeed, sir. 

Cras. He has been in the East Indies a long time. You can scarcely 
remember him, I believe. Sad comfort, whenever he returns, to hear how 


your brother has gone on! 


20 About thirty miles from London, famous for the properties of its mineral 
springs. 
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JosEPH. Charles has been imprudent, sir, to be sure, but I hope no 
busy people have already prejudiced Sir Oliver against him. He may 
reform. 

Str Benj. To be sure he may. For my part, I never believed him 
to be so utterly void of principle as people say, and, though he has lost 
all his friends, I am told nobody is better spoken of by the Jews.”* 

Cras. That’s true, egad, nephew. If the Old Jewry ** was a ward, 
I believe Charles would be an alderman; no man more popular there, 
"fore Gad! I'hear he pays as many annuities as the Irish tontine,?* and 
that, whenever he is sick, they have prayers for the recovery of his 
health in all the synagogues. 

Stir Benjy. Yet no man lives in greater splendor. They tell me, when 
he entertains his friends he will sit down to dinner with a dozen of his 
own securities, have a score of tradesmen waiting in the ante-chamber, 
and an officer behind every guest’s chair. 

JosrpH. This may be entertainment to you, gentlemen, but you pay 
very little regard to the feelings of a brother. 

Maria. (Aside.) Their malice is intolerable! — (Aloud.) Lady 
Sneerwell, I must wish you a good morning; I’m not very well. 

(Exit Marta.) 

Mrs. Can. Oh, dear! she changes color very much. 

Lapy S. Do, Mrs. Candour, follow her; she may want assistance. 

Mrs. Can. That I will, with all my soul, ma’am. — Poor dear girl, 
who knows what her situation may be! (Exit Mrs. CANDOUR.) 

Lapy S. Twas nothing but that she could not bear to hear Charles 
reflected on, notwithstanding their difference. 

Str Benj. The young lady’s penchant is obvious. 

CRAB. But, Benjamin, you must not give up the pursuit for that; 
follow her and put her into good humor. Repeat her some of your own 
verses. Come, I’ll assist you. 

Str Benjy. Mr. Surface, I did not mean to hurt you, but depend 
on’t, your brother is utterly undone. 

Cras. O Lud, aye; undone as ever man was! Can’t raise a guinea! 

Str Benjy. And everything sold, I’m told, that was movable. 

Cras. I have seen one that was at his house. — Not a thing left but 


21 Meaning that Charles was a heavy borrower of money. 
22 Tn the east of London. 
23 A financial arrangement similar to life insurance. 
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some empty bottles that were overlooked, and the family pictures, which 
I believe are framed in the wainscots. 

Sir Benj. (Going.) And I’m very sorry also to hear some bad 
stories against him. 

Cras. Oh, he has done many mean things, that’s certain. 

Str Benj. (Going.) But, however, as he’s your brother — 

Cras. We'll tell you all another opportunity. 

(Exit CRABTREE and SIR BENJAMIN.) 

Lapy S. Ha! ha! ’tis very hard for them to leave a subject they 
have not quite run down. 

JosepH. And I believe the abuse was no more acceptable to your 
ladyship than Maria. 

Lapy S. I doubt her affections are farther engaged than we imagine. 
But the family are to be here this evening; so you may as well dine 
where you are, and we shall have an opportunity of observing farther. 
In the meantime, I’ll go and plot mischief, and you shall study senti- 
ment. (Exeunt.) 


ScENE II. 
Sir PEeter’s House. 
Enter Str PETER. 


Str Pet. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is he 
to expect? ’Tis now six months since Lady Teazle made me the happiest 
of men —and I have been the most miserable dog ever since. We tifted 
a little going to church, and fairly quarrelled before the bells had done 
ringing. I was more than once nearly choked with gall during the 
honeymoon and had lost all comfort in life before my friends had done 
wishing me joy. Yet I chose with caution —a girl bred wholly in the 
country, who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, nor dissipation 
above the annual gala of a race-ball.2* Yet now she plays her part in all 
the extravagant fopperies of the fashion and the town with as ready a 
grace as if she had never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor 
Square! I am sneered at by all my acquaintance and paragraphed in 
the newspapers. She dissipates my fortune and contradicts all my 
humors; yet the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never 
bear all this. However, I’ll never be weak enough to own it. 


24 A ball held in connection with country races. 
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Enter ROWLEY. 


Row. Oh! Sir Peter, your servant. How is it with you, sir? 

Str Pet. Very bad, Master Rowley, very bad. I meet with nothing 
but crosses and vexations. 

Row. What can have happened to trouble you since yesterday? 

Stir Pet. A good question to a married man! 

Row. Nay, I’m sure your lady, Sir Peter, can’t be the cause of your 
uneasiness. 

Str Pet. Why, has anybody told you she was dead? 

Row. Come, come, Sir Peter; you love her, notwithstanding your 
tempers don’t exactly agree. 

Sir Per. But the fault is entirely hers, Master Rowley. I am, 
myself, the sweetest-tempered man alive and hate a teasing temper; 
and so I tell her a hundred times a day. 

Row. Indeed! 

Str Pet. Aye; and, what is very extraordinary, in all our disputes 
she is always in the wrong. But Lady Sneerwell and the set she meets 
at her house encourage the perverseness of her disposition. Then, to 
complete my vexation, Maria, my ward, whom I ought to have the 
power [of a father] °° over, is determined to turn rebel too and abso- 
lutely refuses the man whom I have long resolved on for her husband 
— meaning, I suppose, to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 

Row. You know, Sir Peter, I have always taken the liberty to differ 
with you on the subject of these two young gentlemen. I only wish you 
may not be deceived in your opinion of the elder. For Charles — my life 
on’t! —he will retrieve his errors yet. Their worthy father, once my 
honored master, was, at his years, nearly as wild a spark; yet, when he 
died, he did not leave a more benevolent heart to lament his loss. 

Str Pet. You are wrong, Master Rowley. On their father’s death, 
you know, I acted as a kind of guardian to them both till their uncle 
Sir Oliver’s liberality gave them an early independence. Of course, no 
person could have more opportunities of judging of their hearts, and I 
was never mistaken in my life. Joseph is indeed a model for the young 
men of the age. He is a man of sentiment and acts up to the sentiments 
he professes; but for the other — take my word for’t —if he had any 
grain of virtue by descent, he has dissipated it with the rest of his in- 

25 Of a father appears in the Rae text. 
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heritance. Ah! My old friend, Sir Oliver, will be deeply mortified when 
he finds how part of his bounty has been misapplied. 

Row. I am sorry to find you so violent against the young man, 
because this may be the most critical period of his fortune. I came 
hither with news that will surprise you. 

Str Pet. What! let me hear. 

Row. Sir Oliver is arrived and at this moment in town. 

Sir Pet. How! You astonish me! I thought you did not expect him 
this month. 

Row. I did not, but his passage has been remarkably quick. 

Str Pet. Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. ’Tis fifteen 
years since we met. We have had many a day together. But does he still 
enjoin us not to inform his nephews of his arrival? 

Row. Most strictly. He means, before it is known, to make some 
trial of their dispositions. 

Str Pet. Ah! There needs no art to discover their merits. He shall 
have his way; but, pray, does he know I am married? 

Row. Yes, and will soon wish you joy. 

Str Pet. What, as we drink health to a friend in a consumption! 
Ah! Oliver will laugh at me. We used to rail at matrimony together 
and he has been steady to his text. Well, he must be soon at my house 
though. — I'll instantly give orders for his reception. But, Master 
Rowley, don’t drop a word that Lady Teazle and I ever disagree. 

Row. By no means. 

Str Per. For I should never be able to stand Noll’s jokes; so I’d 
have him think — Lord forgive me! — that we are a very happy couple. 

Row. I understand you; but then you must be very careful not to 
differ while he is in the house with you. 

Str Pet. Egad, and so we must — and that’s impossible. Ah! Mas- 
ter Rowley, when an old bachelor marries a young wife, he deserves — . 
No! — The crime carries its punishment along with it. (Evxeunt.) 
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Act II. Scene I. 
[Str PETER’s House.| 
Enter Str PETER and Lapy TEAZLE. 


Str Pet. Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not bear it! 

Lapy T. Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, as you please; 
but I ought to have my own way in everything —and, what’s more, I 
will, too. What! though I was educated in the country, I know very well 
that women of fashion in London are accountable to nobody after they 
are married. 

Str Pet. Very well, ma’am, very well; so a husband is to have no 
influence, no authority? 

Lapy T. Authority! no, to be sure. If you wanted authority over 
me, you should have adopted me and not married me. I am sure you 
were old enough. 

Str Pet. Old enough! — Aye, there it is. Well, well, Lady Teazle, 
though my life may be made unhappy by your temper, I’ll not be ruined 
by your extravagance. 

Lapy T. My extravagance! I’m sure I’m not more extravagant than 
a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Str Pet. No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more sums on 
such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife! to spend as much to furnish your 
dressing-room with flowers in winter as would suffice to turn the Pan- 
theon *° into a greenhouse and give a féte champétre *" at Christmas. 

Lapy T. And am I to blame, Sir Peter, because flowers are dear in 
cold weather? You should find fault with the climate and not with me. 
For my part, I’m sure, I wish it was spring all the year round, and that 
roses grew under our feet. 

Sir Pet. Oons! madam — if you had been born to this, I shouldn’t 
wonder at your talking thus; but you forget what your situation was 
when I married you. 

Lapy T. No, no, I don’t; ’twas a very disagreeable one, or I should 
never have married you. 

Str Pet. Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat a humbler 
style — the daughter of a plain country squire. Recollect, Lady Teazle, 

26 A concert hall in London. 27 A rural festival. 
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when I saw you first sitting at your tambour,”* in a pretty figured linen 
gown, with a bunch of keys at your side, your hair combed smooth over 
a roll, and your apartment hung round with fruits in worsted of your 
own working. 

Lapy T. Oh, yes! I remember it very well, and a curious life I led 
—my daily occupation to inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, 
make extracts from the family receipt-book, and comb my Aunt 
Deborah’s lapdog. 

Str Pet. Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lapy T. And then, you know, my evening amusements! — To 
draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials to make up; to play 
Pope Joan *® with the curate; to read a sermon to my aunt; or to 
be stuck down to an old spinet to strum my father to sleep after a fox 
chase. 

Str Pet. I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, madam, these 
were the recreations I took you from; but now you must have your 
coach — vis-a-vis *° — and three powdered footmen before your chair; 
and, in the summer, a pair of white cats to draw you to Kensington 
Gardens.*t No recollection, I suppose, when you were content to ride 
double, behind the butler, on a docked coach horse. 

Lapy T. No-—lI swear I never did that. I deny the butler and the 
coach horse. 

Str Pet. This, madam, was your situation. And what have I done 
for you? I have made you a woman of fashion, of fortune, of rank. In 
short, I have made you my wife. 

Lapy T. Well, then, and there is but one thing more you can make 
me to add to the obligation, and that is — 

Str Pet. My widow, I suppose? 

Lapy T. Hem! hem! 

Sir Pet. I thank you, madam —but don’t flatter yourself; for, 
though your ill conduct may disturb my peace, it shall never break my 
heart, I promise you. However, I am equally obliged to you for the hint. 

Lapy T. Then why will you endeavor to make yourself so dis- 
agreeable to me and thwart me in every little elegant expense? 

Smr Per. ’Slife, madam, I say, had you any of these little elegant 
expenses when you married me? 


28 A frame for embroidering. 80 With seats facing each other. 
29 A card game. 31 In west London. 
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Lapy T. Lud, Sir Peter! would you have me be out of the fashion? 

Str Pet. The fashion, indeed! what had you to do with the fashion 
before you married me? 

Lapy T. For my part, I should think you would like to have your 
wife thought a woman of taste. 

Str Pet. Aye—there again — taste! Zounds! Madam, you had 
no taste when you married me! : 

Lapy T., That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter; and, after having mar- 
ried you, I should never pretend to taste again, I allow. But now, Sir 
Peter, if we have finished our daily jangle, I presume I may go to my 
engagement at Lady Sneerwell’s. 

Str Pet. Aye, there’s another precious circumstance. A charming 
set of acquaintance you have made there! 

Lapy T. Nay, Sir Peter, they are all people of rank and fortune, 
and remarkably tenacious of reputation. 

Str Per. Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation with a ven- 
geance, for they don’t choose anybody should have a character but 
themselves! Such a crew! Ah! many a wretch has rid on a hurdle who 
has done less mischief than these utterers of forged tales, coiners of 
scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

Lapy T. What, would you restrain the freedom of speech? 

Str Pet. Ah! they have made you just as bad as any one of the 
society. 

Lapy T. Why, I believe I do bear a part with a tolerable grace. 
But I vow I bear no malice against the people I abuse. When I say an 
ill-natured thing, ’tis out of pure good humor, and I take it for granted 
they deal exactly in the same manner with me. But, Sir Peter, you 
know you‘promised to come to Lady Sneerwell’s too. 

Str Pet. Well, well, I'll call in just to look after my own character. 

Lapy T. Then, indeed, you must make haste after me, or you'll be 
too late. So good-by to ye. (Exit Lapy TEAZLE.) 

Str Pet. So—I have gained much by my intended expostulation! 
Yet with what a charming air she contradicts everything I say, and how 
pleasingly she shows her contempt for my authority! Well, though I 
can’t make her love me, there is great satisfaction in quarreling with 
her. And I think she never appears to such advantage as when she is 
doing everything in her power to plague me. (Exit.) 
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ScENE II. 
At Lapy SNEERWELL’S. 


Enter Lapy SNEERWELL, Mrs. CANDOUR, CRABTREE, SIR BENJAMIN 
BACKBITE, and JOSEPH SURFACE. 


Lapy S. Nay, positively, we will hear it. 

JosEPH. Yes, yes, the epigram, by all means. 

Str Benj. Oh, plague on’t, uncle! ’tis mere nonsense. 

Cras. No, no; ’fore Gad, very clever for an extempore! 

Str Benj. But, ladies, you should be acquainted with the circum- 
stance. You must know that one day last week, as Lady Betty Curricle 
was taking the dust in Hyde Park,*? in a sort of duodecimo phaeton, she 
desired me to write some verses on her ponies; upon which, I took out 
my pocketbook, and in one moment produced the following: 


Sure never were seen two such beautiful ponies; 
Other horses are clowns, but these macaronies.** 

To give them this title I’m sure can’t be wrong, 
Their legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 


Cras. There, ladies, done in the smack of a whip, and on horseback 
too. 

JosrepH. A very Phoebus,** mounted — indeed, Sir Benjamin! 

Str Benj. O dear sir! trifles — trifles. 


Enter Lapy TEAZLE and Marta. 


Mrs. Can. I must have a copy. 

Lapy S. Lady Teazle, I hope we shall see Sir Peter? 

Lapy T. I believe he’ll wait on your ladyship presently. 

Lapy S. Maria, my love, you look grave. Come, you shall sit down 
to piquet *° with Mr. Surface. 

Marta. I take very little pleasure in cards. However, Ill do as you 
please. 

Lapy T. (Aside.) I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down with 


82 A large park in west London. 

38 A term applied to the young dandy. 
84 Referring to Apollo, the god of song. 
85 A card game. 
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her; I thought he would have embraced this opportunity of speaking to 
me before Sir Peter came. 

Mrs. Can. Now, I'll die, but you are so scandalous I’ll forswear 
your society. 

Lapy T. What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. Can. They’ll not allow our friend Miss Vermillion to be 
handsome. 

Lapy S. Oh, surely she is a pretty woman. 

Cras. Iam very glad you think so, ma’am. 

Mrs. Can. She has a charming fresh color. 

Lapy T. Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs. Can. Oh, fie! Tl swear her color is natural; I have seen it 
come and go. 

Lapy T. I dare swear you have, ma’am; it goes off at night and 
comes again in the morning. 

Sir BEnJ. True, ma’am; it not only comes and goes, but, what’s 
more, egad, her maid can fetch and carry it! 

Mrs. Can. Ha! ha! ha! how I hate to hear you talk so! But surely 
now, her sister 7s, or was, very handsome. 

Cras. Who? Mrs. Evergreen? O Lord! She’s six-and-fifty if she’s 
an hour! 

Mrs. Can. Now positively you wrong her. Fifty-two or fifty-three 
is the utmost — and I don’t think she looks more. 

Sir Benj. Ah! there’s no judging by her looks unless one could 
see her face. 

Lavy S. Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take some pains to 
repair the ravages of time, you must allow she effects it with great in- 
genuity; and surely that’s better than the careless manner in which the 
widow Ochre chalks her wrinkles. 

Str Benjy. Nay now, Lady Sneerwell, you are severe upon the 
widow. Come, come, ’tis not that she paints so ill— but when she has 
finished her face, she joins it so badly to her neck that she looks like a 
mended statue, in which the connoisseur sees at once that the head’s 
modern, though the trunk’s antique. 

Cras. Ha! ha! ha! well said, nephew! 

Mrs. Can. Ha! ha! ha! Well, you make me laugh; but I vow I 
hate you for it. What do you think of Miss Simper? 

Str BENJ. Why, she has very pretty teeth. 
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Lapy T. Yes, and on that account, when she is neither speaking nor 
laughing (which very seldom happens), she never absolutely shuts her 
mouth, but leaves it always on a jar, as it were — thus. 

(Shows her teeth.) 

Mrs. Can. How can you be so ill-natured? 

Lapy T. Nay, I allow even that’s better than the pains Mrs. Prim 
takes to conceal her losses in front. She draws her mouth till it positively 
resembles the aperture of a poor’s-box, and all her words appear to 
slide out edgewise as it were — thus: ‘‘ How do you do, madam? Yes, 
madam.” 

Lapy S. Very well, Lady Teazle; I see you can be a little severe. 

Lavy T. In defense of a friend it is but justice. — But here comes 
Sir Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 


Enter StR PETER TEAZLE. 


Str Pet. Ladies, your most obedient. — (Aside.) Mercy on me! 
Here is the whole set! A character dead at every word, I suppose. 

Mrs. Can. Iam rejoiced you are come, Sir Peter. They have been 
so censorious — and Lady Teazle as bad as any one. 

Str Per. It must be very distressing to you, Mrs. Candour, I dare 
swear. 

Mrs. Can. Oh, they will allow good qualities to nobody — not even 
good nature to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lapy T. What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. Quadrille’s last 
night? 

Mrs. Can. Nay,-her bulk is her misfortune; and when she takes 
such pains to get rid of it, you ought not to reflect on her. 

Lapy S. That’s very true indeed. 

Lapy T. Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and small whey; 
laces herself by pulleys; and often, in the hottest noon in summer, you 
may see her on a little squat pony, with her hair plaited up behind like 
a drummer’s, and puffing round the Ring °° on a full trot. 

Mrs. Can. I thank you, Lady Teazle, for defending her. 

Srr Per. Yes, a good defense, truly! 

Mrs. Can. Truly, Lady Teazle is as censorious as Miss Sallow. 

Cras. Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be censorious — 
an awkward gawky, without any one good point under heaven, 

36 A circular drive in Hyde Park, 
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Mrs. Can. Positively you shall not be so very severe. Miss Sallow 
is a near relation of mine by marriage, and, as for her person, 
great allowance is to be made; for, let me tell you, a woman labors 
under many disadvantages who tries to pass for a girl at six-and- 
thirty. 

Lapy S. Though surely she is handsome still — and for the weak- 
ness in her eyes, considering how much she reads by candlelight, it is 
not to be wondered at. 

Mrs. Can. True, and then, as to her manner, upon my word, I 
think it is particularly graceful, considering she never had the least 
education; for you know her mother was a Welsh milliner, and her 
father a sugar-baker at Bristol. 

Stir Benj. Ah! you are both of you too good-natured! 

Str Pet. (Aside.) Yes, damned good-natured! This their own rela- 
tion! Mercy on me! 

Mrs. Can. For my part, I own I cannot bear to hear a friend ill- 
spoken of. 

Str Pet. No, to be sure! 

Str Benjy. Oh! you are of a moral turn. Mrs. Candour and I can 
sit for an hour and hear Lady Stucco talk sentiment. 

Lapy T. Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is very well with the dessert after 
dinner, for she’s just like the French fruit one cracks for mottoes — 
made up of paint and proverb. 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never will join in ridiculing a friend, and so I 
constantly tell my cousin Ogle. And you all know what pretensions she 
has to be critical on beauty. 

Cras. Oh, to be sure! She has herself the oddest countenance that 
ever was seen. ’Tis a collection of features from all the different coun- 
tries of the globe. 

Str Benj. So she has, indeed — an Irish front — 

Cras. Caledonian locks — 

Sir Benj. Dutch nose — 

Cras. Austrian lips — 

Sir Benj. Complexion of a Spaniard — 

Cras. And teeth @ la Chinoise — 

Str Benj. In short, her face resembles a table d’héte at Spa,*” 
where no two guests are of a nation. 

Cras. Or a congress at the close of a general war, wherein all the 


387 A watering place in Belgium. 
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members, even to her eyes, appear to have a different interest, and her 
nose and chin are the only parties likely to join issue. 

Mrs. Can. Ha! ha! ha! 

Str Pet. (Aside.) Mercy on my life! A person they dine with twice 
a week! 

Lapy S. Go, go; you are a couple of provoking toads. 

Mrs. Can. Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the laugh off so — 
for give me leave to say that Mrs. Ogle — 

Sir Per. Madam, madam, I beg your pardon. There’s no stopping 
these good gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell you, Mrs. Candour, 
that the lady they are abusing is a particular friend of mine, I hope 
you'll not take her part. 

Lapy S. Ha! ha! ha! Well said, Sir Peter! But you are a cruel 
creature — too phlegmatic yourself for a jest and too peevish to allow 
wit in others. 

Str Pet. Ah, madam, true wit is more nearly allied to good nature 
than your ladyship is aware of. 

Lapy T. ‘True, Sir Peter; I believe they are so near akin that they 
can never be united. 

Sir Benj. Or rather, madam, suppose them to be man and wife, 
because one seldom sees them together. 

Lapy T. But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal I believe he 
would have it put down by Parliament. 

Str Per. ’Fore Heaven, madam, if they were to consider the sport- 
ing with reputation of as much importance as poaching on manors, and 
pass an act for the preservation of fame, I believe there are many would 
thank them for the bill. 

Lapy S. O Lud! Sir Peter, would you deprive us of our privileges? 

Str Per. Aye, madam, and then no person should be permitted to 
kill characters and run down reputations but qualified old maids and 
disappointed widows. 

Lapy S. Go, you monster! 

Mrs. Can. But surely you would not be quite so severe on those 
who only report what they hear? 

Str Pet. Yes, madam, I would have law merchant ** for them too; 
and in all cases of slander currency, whenever the drawer of the lie 
was not to be found, the injured parties should have a right to come on 
any of the indorsers. 


38 Commercial law. 
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Cras. Well, for my part, I believe there never was a scandalous tale 
without some foundation. 

Sir Pet. Oh, nine out of ten of the malicious inventions are founded 
on some ridiculous misrepresentation. 

Lapy S. Come, ladies, shall we sit down to cards in the next room? 


Enter a SERVANT, who whispers StR PETER. 


Sir Pet. I'll be with them directly. (Exit SERVANT.) 
(Aside.) Vl get away unperceived. 

Lapy S. Sir Peter, you are not going to leave us? 

Sir Pet. Your ladyship must excuse me; I’m called away by par- 
ticular business. But I leave my character behind me. 

(Exit Str PETER.) 

Str Benj. Well—certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord of yours is a 
strange being. I could tell you some stories of him would make you 
laugh heartily if he were not your husband. 

Lapy T. Oh, pray don’t mind that. Come, do let’s hear them. 


(Joins the rest of the company going into the next room.) 


JosrepH. Maria, I see you have no satisfaction in this society. 

Maria. How is it possible I should? If to raise malicious smiles 
at the infirmities or misfortunes of those who have never injured us be 
the province of wit or humor, Heaven grant me a double portion of 
dulness! 

JosepH. Yet they appear more ill-natured than they are. They have 
no malice at heart. 

Marta. Then is their conduct still more contemptible, for in my 
opinion hothing could excuse the interference of their tongues but a 
natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind. 

JosrpH. Undoubtedly, madam, and it has always been a sentiment 
of mine that to propagate a malicious truth wantonly is more despicable 
than to falsify from revenge. But can you, Maria, feel thus for others 
and be unkind to me alone? Is hope to be denied the tenderest passion? 

Maria. Why will you distress me by renewing the subject? 

JosepH. Ah, Maria! you would not treat me thus and oppose your 
guardian Sir Peter’s will but that I see that profligate Charles is still a 
favored rival. 

Maria. Ungenerously urged! But whatever my sentiments are for 
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that unfortunate young man, be assured I shall not feel more bound 
to give him up because his distresses have lost him the regard even of 
a brother. 

JosEPpH. Nay, but, Maria, do not leave me with a frown. By all 
that’s honest, I swear — 
(Aside.) Gad’s life, here’s Lady Teazle.— (Aloud.) You must not —. 
No, you shall not —for, though I have the greatest regard for Lady 
Teazle — 

Marta. Lady Teazle! 

JoserH. Yet were Sir Peter to suspect — 


Enter Lapy TEAZLE and comes forward. 


Lavy T. What is this, pray? Do you take her for me? — Child, you 
are wanted in the next room. (Exit Marta.) 
— What is all this, pray? 

JosEpH. Oh, the most unlucky circumstance in nature! Maria has 
somehow suspected the tender concern I have for your happiness and 
threatened to acquaint Sir Peter with her suspicions, and I was just 
endeavoring to reason with her when you came in. 

Lapy T. Indeed! but you seemed to adopt a very tender mode of 
reasoning. — Do you usually argue on your knees? 

JosEPpH. Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a little bombast —. But, 
Lady Teazle, when are you to give me your judgment on my library, 
as you promised? 

Lapy T. No, no! I begin to think it would be imprudent, and you 
know I admit you as a lover no farther than fashion sanctions.*® 

JosepH. True—a mere Platonic cicisbeo *° — what every wife is 
entitled to. 

Lapy T. Certainly, one must not be out of the fashion. However, 
I have so much of my country prejudices left that, though Sir Peter’s ill 
humor may vex me ever so, it never shall provoke me to — 

JosEPpH. The only revenge in your power. Well, I applaud your 
moderation. 

Lapy T. Go—you are an insinuating wretch! But we shall be 
missed. Let us join the company. 

39 This word, in the W. Fraser Rae text, is requires. 

40 A not too insistent, or at least a not too intimate, admirer of a married 
woman, 
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JosEPH. But we had best not return together. 

Lapy T. Well, don’t stay; for Maria shan’t come to hear any more 
of your reasoning, I promise you. 

(Exit Lapy TEAZLE.) 

JosEepH. A curious dilemma my politics have run me into! I wanted, 
at first only to ingratiate myself with Lady Teazle, that she might not 
be my enemy with Maria; and I have, I don’t know how, become her 
serious lover. Sincerely I begin to wish I had never made such a point 
of gaining so very good a character, for it has led me into so many 
cursed rogueries that I doubt I shall be exposed at last. (Exit.) 


Scene ITI. 
Str PETER TEAZLE’S. 
Enter RoW LEY and Sir OLIVER SURFACE. 


Str O. Ha! ha! ha! so my old friend is married, hey? — A young 
wife out of the country. Ha! ha! ha! that he should have stood bluff 
to old bachelor so long and sink into a husband at last! 

Row. But you must not rally him on the subject, Sir Oliver; ’tis 
a tender point, I assure you, though he has been married only seven 
months. 

Str O. Then he has been just half a year on the stool of repentance! 
Poor Peter! But you say he has entirely given up Charles — never sees 
him, hey? 

Row. His prejudice against him is astonishing and, I am sure, 
greatly increased by a jealousy of him with Lady Teazle, which he has 
industriously been led into by a scandalous society in the neighborhood, 
who have contributed not a little to Charles’s ill name; whereas the 
truth is, I believe, if the lady is partial to either of them, his brother 
is the favorite. 

Str O. Aye, I know there are a set of malicious, prating, prudent 
gossips, both male and female, who murder characters to kill time and 
will rob a young fellow of his good name before he has years to know 
the value of it. But I am not to be prejudiced against my nephew by | 
such, I promise you! No, no; if Charles has done nothing false or mean, 
I shall compound for his extravagance. 

Row. Then, my life on’t, you will reclaim him. Ah, sir, it gives me 
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new life to find that your heart is not turned against him, and that the 
son of my good master has one friend, however, left. 

Str O. What! Shall I forget, Master Rowley, when I was at his 
years myself? Egad, my brother and I were neither of us very prudent 
youths; and yet, I believe, you have not seen many better men than 
your old master was. 

Row. Sir, ’tis this reflection gives me assurance that Charles may 
yet be a credit to his family. But here comes Sir Peter. 

Str O. Egad, so he does! Mercy on me! He’s greatly altered — and 
seems to have a settled married look! One may read “ husband ” in his 
face at this distance! 


Enter Str PETER TEAZLE. 


Sir Pet. Ha! Sir Oliver —my old friend! Welcome to England 
a thousand times! 

Str O. Thank you, thank you, Sir Peter! And, i’faith, I am glad to 
find you well, believe me! 

Str Pet. Oh! ’tis a long time since we met — fifteen years, I doubt, 
Sir Oliver, and many a cross accident in the time. 

Str O. Aye, I have had my share. But, what! I find you are mar- 
ried — hey? Well, well, it can’t be helped, and so—TI wish you joy 
with all my heart! 

Str Per. Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. — Yes, I have entered 
into the happy state. But we’ll not talk of that now. 

Str O. True, true, Sir Peter; old friends should not begin on griev- 
ances at first meeting. — No, no, no. 

Row. Take care, pray, sir. 

Str O. Well, so one of my nephews is a wild fellow, hey? 

Sir Per. Wild! Ah! my old friend, I grieve for your disappointment 
there. He’s a lost young man indeed. However, his brother will make 
you amends; Joseph is, indeed, what a youth should be. Everybody in 
the world speaks well of him. 

Str O. Iam sorry to hear it; he has too good a character to be an 
honest fellow. — Everybody speaks well of him! Pshaw! Then he has 
bowed as low to knaves and fools as to the honest dignity of genius 
and virtue. 

Str Pet. What, Sir Oliver! Do you blame him for not making 
enemies? 

Str O. Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve them. 
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Sir Per. Well, well— you'll be convinced when you know him. 
’Tis edification to hear him converse; he professes the noblest senti- 
ments. 

Sir O. Oh, plague of his sentiments! If he salutes me with a scrap 
of morality in his mouth, I shall be sick directly. But, however, don’t 
mistake me, Sir Peter; I don’t mean to defend Charles’s errors, but, 
before I form my judgment of either of them, I intend to make a trial 
of their hearts. And my friend Rowley and I have planned something 
for the purpose. 

Row. And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been mistaken. 

Str Pet. Oh, my life on Joseph’s honor! 

Sir O. Well, come! Give us a bottle of good wine, and we'll drink 
the lads’ health, and tell you our scheme. 

Sir Pet. Allons,** then! 

Str. O. And don’t, Sir Peter, be so severe against your old friend’s 
son. Odds my life! I am not sorry that he has run out of the course a 
little. For my part, I hate to see prudence clinging to the green suckers 
of youth. ’Tis like ivy round a sapling and spoils the growth of the tree. 

(Exeunt.) 


41 Let us go. 
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Act III. Scrne I. 
Str PETER TEAZLE’S. 
Enter StR PETER TEAZLE, SIR OLIVER SURFACE, and ROWLEY. 


Str Pet. Well, then, we will see this fellow first and have our wine 
afterwards. But how is this, Master Rowley? I don’t see the jet of your 
scheme. 

Row. Why, sir, this Mr. Stanley, who I was speaking of, is nearly 
related to them by their mother. He was a merchant in Dublin but has 
been ruined by a series of undeserved misfortunes. He has applied, by 
letter, to Mr. Surface and Charles. From the former he has received 
nothing but evasive promises of future service, while Charles has done 
all that his extravagance has left him power to do, and he is, at this 
time, endeavoring to raise a sum of money, part of which, in the midst 
of his own distresses, I know he intends for the service of poor Stanley. 

Str O. Ah! he is my brother’s son. 

Str Pet. Well, but how is Sir Oliver personally to — ? 

Row. Why, sir, I will inform Charles and his brother that Stanley 
has obtained permission to apply personally to his friends; and as they 
have neither of them ever seen him, let Sir Oliver assume his character, 
and he will have a fair opportunity of judging, at least of the benevolence 
of their dispositions. And, believe me, sir, you will find in the youngest 
brother one who, in the midst of folly and dissipation, has still, as our 
immortal bard expresses it, 


“a heart to pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity.” *° 


Str Pet. Pshaw! What signifies his having an open hand or purse 
either when he has nothing left to give? Well, well, make the trial if you 
please. But where is the fellow whom you brought for Sir Oliver to ex- 
amine relative to Charles’s affairs? 

Row. Below, waiting his commands, and no one can give him 


42 Henry IV, Act IV, Scene 4, 31-32: 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 


In the Rae text, this quotation has tear for heart, as in Shakespeare. 
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better intelligence. This, Sir Oliver, is a friendly Jew, who, to do him 
justice, has done everything in his power to bring your nephew to a 
proper sense of his extravagance. 

Str Pet. Pray let us have him in. 

Row. (Apart to SERvANT.) Desire Mr. Moses to walk upstairs. 

(Exit SERVANT.) 

Sir Pet., But, pray, why should you suppose he will speak the truth? 

Row. Oh, I have convinced him that he has no chance of recovering 
certain sums advanced to Charles but through the bounty of Sir Oliver, 
who he knows is arrived; so that you may depend on his fidelity to his 
own interests. I have also another evidence in my power, one Snake, 
whom I have detected in a matter little short of forgery and shall 
speedily produce him to remove some of your prejudices. 

Str Pet. I have heard too much on that subject. 

Row. Here comes the honest Israelite. 


Enter Moses. 
— This is Sir Oliver. 

Str O. Sir, I understand you have lately had great dealings with 
my nephew Charles. 

Moses. Yes. Sir Oliver, I have done all I could for him, but he was 
ruined before he came to me for assistance. 

Str O. That was unlucky, truly, for you have had no opportunity 
of showing your talents. 

Moses. None at all; I hadn’t the pleasure of knowing his distresses 
till he was some thousands worse than nothing. 

Str O. Unfortunate, indeed! But I suppose you have done all in 
your power for him, honest Moses? 

Moses. Yes, he knows that. This very evening I was to have 
brought him a gentleman from the city who does not know him and 
will, I believe, advance him some money. 

Str Prt. What, one Charles has never had money from before? 

Moses. Yes, Mr. Premium of Crutched Friars,** formerly a broker. 

Str Pet. Egad, Sir Oliver, a thought strikes me! — Charles, you 
say, does not know Mr. Premium? 

Moses. Not at all. 

Str Pet. Now then, Sir Oliver, you may have a better opportunity 


43 In east London, near the Tower. 
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of satisfying yourself than by an old romancing tale of a poor relation. 
Go with my friend Moses and represent Premium, and then, I’ll an- 
swer for it, you'll see your nephew in all his glory: 

Ste O. Egad, I like this idea better than the other, and I may visit 
Joseph afterwards as old Stanley. 

Str Pet. True, so you may. 

Row. Well, this is taking Charles rather at a disadvantage, to be 
sure. However, Moses, you understand Sir Peter and will be faithful? 

Moses. You may depend upon me. — This is near the time I was 
to have gone. 

Str O. Ill accompany you as soon as you please, Moses. — But 
hold! I have forgot one thing. How the plague shall I be able to pass 
for a Jew? 

Moses. There’s no need. The principal is Christian. 

Sir O. Is he? I’m very sorry to hear it. But then again, a’n’t I rather 
too smartly dressed to look like a money lender? 

Sir Pet. Not at all; ’twould not be out of character if you went in 
your own carriage; would it, Moses? 

Mosts. Not in the least. 

Sir O. Well, but how must I talk? There’s certainly some cant of 
usury and mode of treating that I ought to know. 

Sir Pet. Oh, there’s not much to learn. The great point, as I take 
it, is to be exorbitant enough in your demands, hey, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, that’s a very great point. 

Str O. IJ’ll answer for’t I'll not be wanting in that. I'll ask him eight 
or ten per cent on the loan, at least. 

Moses. If you ask him no more than that, you'll be discovered 
immediately. 

Sir O. Hey! what the plague! How much then? 

Moses. That depends upon the circumstances. If he appears not 
very anxious for the supply, you should require only forty or fifty per 
cent; but if you find him in great distress and want the moneys very 
bad, you may ask double. 

Sir Pet. A good honest trade you’re learning, Sir Oliver! 

Sir O. Truly, I think so— and not unprofitable. 

Mosrs. Then, you know, you haven’t the moneys yourself, but are 
forced to borrow them for him of an old friend. 

Str O. Oh! I borrow it of a friend, do I? 
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Moses. And your friend is an unconscionable dog, but you can’t 
help that. 

Str O. My friend an unconscionable dog? 

Moses. Yes, and he himself has not the moneys by him, but is 
forced to sell stock at a great loss. 

Str O. He is forced to sell stock at a great loss, is he? Well, that’s 
very kind of him. 

Sir Pet. IT faith, Sir Oliver — Mr. Premium, I mean — you'll soon 
be master of the trade. But, Moses, would not you have him run out a 
little against the Annuity Bill? ** That would be in character, I should 
think. 

Moses. Very much. 

Row. And lament that a young man now must be at years of dis- 
cretion before he is suffered to ruin himself? 

Moses. Aye, great pity! 

Str Pet. And abuse the public for allowing merit to an act whose 
only object is to snatch misfortune and imprudence from the rapacious 
gripe of usury and give the minor a chance of inheriting his estate with- 
out being undone by coming into possession. 

Str O. So, so— Moses shall give me farther instructions as we go 
together. 

Sir Pet. You will not have much time, for your nephew lives 
hard by. 

Str O. Oh, never fear! My tutor appears so able that, though Charles 
lived in the next street, it must be my own fault if I am not a complete 
rogue before I turn the corner. 

(Exit StR OLIVER SURFACE and MosEs.) 

Stir Pet. So, now, I think Sir Oliver will be convinced. You 
are partial, Rowley, and would have prepared Charles for the other 
plot. 

Row. No, upon my word, Sir Peter. 

Stir Pet. Well, go bring me this Snake, and Ill hear what he has 
to say presently. I see Maria, and want to speak with her. 

(Exit Row Ley.) 
I should be glad to be convinced my suspicions of Lady Teazle and 
Charles were unjust. I have never yet opened my mind on this subject 

44 An act of Parliament for the protection of minors in contracts involving 

annuities, 
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to my friend Joseph. I am determined I will do it; he will give me his 
opinion sincerely. 
Enter Maria. 


— So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you? 

Marra. No, sir; he was engaged. 

Str Pet. Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you converse 
with that amiable young man, what return his partiality for you de- 
serves? 

Marta. Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent importunity on this sub- 
ject distresses me extremely. You compel me to declare that I know no 
man who has ever paid me a particular attention whom I would not 
prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Str Pet. So— here’s perverseness! No, no, Maria, ’tis Charles only 
whom you would prefer. "Tis evident his vices and follies have won 
your heart. 

MartA._ This is unkind, sir. You know I have obeyed you in neither 
seeing nor corresponding with him. I have heard enough to convince me 
that he is unworthy my regard. Yet I cannot think it culpable if, while 
my understanding severely condemns his vices, my heart suggests some 
pity for his distresses. 

Sir Pet. Well, well, pity him as much as you please, but give your 
heart and hand to a worthier object. 

Marta. Never to his brother! 

Str Pet. Go, perverse and obstinate! But take care, madam; you 
have never yet known what the authority of a guardian is. Don’t com- 
pel me to inform you of it. 

Marta. I can only say, you shall not have just reason. ’Tis true, by 
my father’s will I am for a short period bound to regard you as his 
substitute but must cease to think you so when you would compel me 
to be miserable. (Exit Marta.) 

Str Pet. Was ever man so crossed as I am? Everything conspiring 
to fret me! I had not been involved in matrimony a fortnight before 
her father, a hale and hearty man, died on purpose, I believe, for the 
pleasure of plaguing me with the care of his daughter. — But here 
comes my helpmate! She appears in great good humor. How happy 
I should be if I could tease her into loving me, though but a little! 


Enter Lapy TEAZLE, 
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Lapy T. Lud! Sir Peter, I hope you haven’t been quarreling with 
Maria? It is not using me well to be ill-humored when I am not by. 

Str Per. Ah, Lady Teazle, you might have the power to make me 
good-humored at all times. 

Lapy T. Iam sure I wish I had, for I want you to be in a charm- 
ing sweet temper at this moment. Do be good-humored now and let me 
have two hundred pounds, will you? 

Sir Pet. Two hundred pounds! What, a’n’t I to be in a good humor 
without paying for it? But speak to me thus, and, i’faith, there’s nothing 
I could refuse you. You shall have it, but seal me a bond for the 
repayment. 

Lavy T. (Offering her hand.) Oh, no! — There — my note of hand 
will do as well. 

Sir Pet. And you shall no longer reproach me with not giving you 
an independent settlement; I mean shortly to surprise you. But shall 
we always live thus, hey? 

Lapy T. If you please. I’m sure I don’t care how soon we leave off 
quarreling, provided you'll own you were tired first. 

Str Pet. Well —then let our future contest be, who shall be most 
obliging. 

Lavy T. Iassure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes you. You look 
now as you did before we were married, when you used to walk with 
me under the elms and tell me stories of what a gallant you were in your 
youth; and chuck me under the chin, you would, and ask me if I thought 
I could love an old fellow who would deny me nothing — didn’t you? 

Sir Pet. Yes, yes, and you were as kind and attentive — 

Lapy T. Aye, so I was, and would always take your part when my 
acquaintance used to abuse you and turn you into ridicule. 

Str Per. Indeed! 

Lapy T. Aye, and when my cousin Sophy has called you a stiff, 
peevish, old bachelor, and laughed at me for thinking of marrying one 
who might be my father, I have always defended you and said I didn’t 
think you so ugly by any means, and I dared say you’d make a very 
good sort of a husband. 

Str Per. And you prophesied right; and we shall now be the hap- 
piest couple — 

Lapy T. And never differ again? 

Str Pet. No, never! — though at the same time, indeed, my dear 
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Lady Teazle, you must watch your temper very seriously; for in all 
our little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, my love, you always 
began first. 

Lapy T. I beg your pardon, my dear Sir Peter; indeed, you always 
gave the provocation. 

Str Pet. Now see, my angel! Take care! Contradicting isn’t the 
way to keep friends. 

Lapy T. Then don’t you begin it, my love! 

Sir Pet. There, now! You — you are going on. You don’t perceive, 
my life, that you are just doing the very thing which you know always 
makes me angry. 

Lapy T. Nay, you know if you will be angry without any reason, 
my dear — 

Str Pet. There! now you want to quarrel again. 

Lavy T. No, Iam sure I don’t, but if you will be so peevish — 

Sir Per. There now! who begins first? 

Lapy T. Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing — but there’s no 
bearing your temper? 

Str Pet. No, no, madam, the fault’s in your own temper. 

Lapy T. Aye, you are just what my cousin Sophy said you would be. 

Sir Per. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, impertinent gipsy. 

Lapy T. You are a great bear, I’m sure, to abuse my relations. 

Stir Pet. Now may all the plagues of marriage be doubled on me 
if ever I try to be friends with you any more! 

Lapy T. So much the better. 

Sir Pet. No, no, madam; ’tis evident you never cared a pin for me, 
and I was a madman to marry you —a pert, rural coquette that had 
refused half the honest squires in the neighborhood. 

Lapy T. And Iam sure I was a fool to marry you — an old dangling 
bachelor who was single at fifty only because he never could meet with 
any one who would have him. 

Sir Per. Aye, aye, madam, but you were pleased enough to listen 
to me; you never had such an offer before. 

Lapy T. No? Didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Terrier, who everybody said 
would have been a better match? For his estate is just as good as yours, 
and he has broke his neck since we have been married. 

Str Per. I have done with you, madam! You are an unfeeling, un- 
grateful — . But there’s an end of everything. I believe you capable of 
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everything that is bad. Yes, madam, I now believe the reports relative 
to you and Charles, madam. Yes, madam, you and Charles are not with- 
out grounds — 

Lapy T. Take care, Sir Peter! You had better not insinuate any 
such thing! Ill not be suspected without cause, I promise you. 

Sir Pet. Very well, madam! very well! A separate maintenance as 
soon as you please. — Yes, madam, or a divorce! I’ll make an example 
of myself for the benefit of all old bachelors. Let us separate, madam! 

Lapy T. Agreed! agreed! And now, my dear Sir Peter, we are of 
a mind once more, we may be the happiest couple and never differ 
again, you know — ha! ha! ha! Well, you are going to be in a passion, 
I see, and I shall only interrupt you; so bye! bye! (Exit.) 

Str Per. Plagues and tortures! Can’t I make her angry either! 
Oh! I am the most miserable fellow! But I'll not bear her presuming 
to keep her temper. No! She may break my heart, but she shan’t keep 
her temper. (Evxit.) 


ScENE II. 
CHARLES SURFACE’S House. 
Enter Trip, Moses, and Str OLIVER SURFACE. 


Trip. Here, Master Moses! If you'll stay a moment, I'll try 
whether —. What’s the gentleman’s name? 

Str O. (Aside.) Mr. Moses, what is my name? 

Moses. Mr. Premium. 

Trip. Premium — very well. (Exit Trip, taking snuff.) 

Sir O. To judge by the servants, one wouldn’t believe the master 
was ruined. But what! — Sure, this was my brother’s house? 

Moses. Yes, sir; Mr. Charles bought it of Mr. Joseph, with the 
furniture, pictures, etc., just as the old gentleman left it. Sir Peter 
thought it a piece of extravagance in him. 

Str O. In my mind, the other’s economy in selling it to him was 
more reprehensible by half. 


Enter Trip. 


Trip. My master says you must wait, gentlemen; he has company 
and can’t speak with you yet. 
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Str O. If he knew who it was wanted to see him, perhaps he would 
not send such a message. 

Trip. Yes, yes, sir; he knows you are here. —I did not forget 
little Premium, no, no, no! 

Str O. Very well; and I pray, sir, what may be your name? 

Trip. Trip, sir; my name is Trip, at your service. 

Str O. Well then, Mr. Trip, you have a pleasant sort of place 
here, I guess? 

Trip. Why, yes — here are three or four of us pass our time agree- 
ably enough; but then our wages are sometimes a little in arrear — and 
not very great either, but fifty pounds a year and find our own bags *° 
and bouquets. 

Str O. (Aside.) Bags and bouquets! Halters and bastinadoes! 

Trip. And, ad propos, Moses, have you been able to get me that 
little bill discounted? 

Str O. (Aside.) Wants to raise money too! Mercy on me! Has 
his distresses too, I warrant, like a lord, and affects creditors and 
duns. 

Moses. ’*Twas not to be done, indeed, Mr. Trip. 

Trip. Good lack, you surprise me! My friend Brush has indorsed 
it, and I thought, when he put his name at the back of a bill, twas the 
same as cash. 

Moses. No, ’twouldn’t do. 

Trip. A small sum — but twenty pounds. Hark’e, Moses, do you 
think you couldn’t get it me by way of annuity? 

Sir O. (Aside.) An annuity! ha! ha! A footman raise money by 
way of annuity! Well done, luxury, egad! 

Moses. Well, but you must insure your place. 

Trip. Oh, with all my heart! I'll insure my place and my life too, 
if you please. 

Str O. (Aside.) It’s more than I would your neck. 

Moses. But is there nothing you could deposit? 

Trip. Why, nothing capital of my master’s wardrobe has dropped 
lately, but I could give you a mortgage on some of his winter clothes, 
with equity of redemption before November. — Or you shall have the 
reversion of the French velvet, or a post-obit *° on the blue and silver. 


45 Silk pouches to contain the back hair. 
46 The note of a prospective heir payable when he receives his legacy. 
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These, I should think, Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles as a col- 
lateral security — hey, my little fellow? 

Moses. Well, well. (Bell rings.) 

Trip. Egad, I heard the bell! I believe, gentlemen, I can now in- 
troduce you. Don’t forget the annuity, little Moses! — This way, gen- 
tlemen. — I’ll insure my place, you know. 

Sir O. (Aside.) If the man be a shadow of the master, this is the 
temple of dissipation indeed! (Exeunt.) 


ScEenE ITI. 
Another Room in CHARLES SURFACE’S House. 
CHARLES SURFACE, ‘CARELESS, eéfc., etc., at a table with wine, etc. 


CuarRLEs. ’Fore Heaven, ’tis true! There’s the great degeneracy of 
the age. Many of our acquaintance have taste, spirit, and politeness, 
but, plague on’t, they won’t drink. 

Care. It is so indeed, Charles! They give in to all the substantial 
luxuries of the table and abstain from nothing but wine and wit. Oh, 
certainly society suffers by it intolerably; for now, instead of the social 
spirit of raillery that used to mantle over a glass of bright Burgundy, 
their conversation is become just like the Spa water they drink, which 
has all the pertness and flatulence of champagne without the spirit 
or flavor. 

1st GENT. But what are they to do who love play better than wine? 

Care. True! There’s Sir Harry diets himself for gaming and is now 
under a hazard regimen. 

Cuartes. Then he’ll have the worst of it. What! you wouldn’t 
train a horse for the course by keeping him from corn? For my part, 
egad, I am never so successful as when I am a little merry. Let me 
throw on a bottle of champagne, and I never lose. At least I never 
feel my losses, which is exactly the same thing. 

2D Gent. Aye, that I believe. 

Cuartes. And then, what man can pretend to be a believer in love 
who is an abjurer of wine? ’Tis the test by which the lover knows his 
own heart. Fill a dozen bumpers to a dozen beauties, and she that 
floats a-top is the maid that has bewitched you. 

Care. Now then, Charles, be honest and give us your real favorite. 
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Cuartes. Why, I have withheld her only in compassion to you. 
If I toast her, you must give a round of her peers, which is impossible 
— on earth. 

Care. Oh! then we’ll find some canonized vestals or heathen god- 
desses that will do, I warrant! 

CuHarLes. Here then! Bumpers, you rogues! Bumpers! Maria! 
Maria! 

Stk Harry. Maria who? 

CHARLES. Oh, damn the surname! ’Tis too formal to be registered 
in Love’s calendar. — But now, Sir Harry, beware, we must have beauty 
superlative. 

Care. Nay, never study, Sir Harry; we’ll stand to the toast though 
your mistress should want an eye, and you know you have a song will 
excuse you. 

Sir Harry. Egad, so I have! and I’ll give him the song instead of 
the lady. 


SONG 


Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen; 
Here’s to the widow of fifty; 

Here’s to the flaunting extravagant queen; 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 


Chorus. 
Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the lass; 
I'll warrant she’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 


Here’s to the charmer whose dimples we prize; 
Now to the maid who has none, sir; 

Here’s to the girl with a pair of blue eyes; 

And here’s to the nymph with but one, sir. 


Chorus. 
Let the toast pass, etc. 


Here’s to the maid, with a bosom of snow; 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry; 
Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe; 
And now to the girl that is merry. 
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Chorus. 
Let the toast pass, etc. 


For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 
Young, or ancient, I care not a feather; 
So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
And let us e’en toast them together. 


Chorus. 
Let the toast pass, etc. 


Att. Bravo! bravo! 
Enter Trip and whispers CHARLES SURFACE. 


Cuartes. Gentlemen, you must excuse me a little. Careless, take 
the chair, will you? 

Care. Nay, prithee, Charles, what now? This is one of your peerless 
beauties, I suppose, has dropped in by chance? 

Cuartes. No, faith! To tell you the truth, ’tis a Jew and a broker, 
who are come by appointment. 

Care. Oh, damn it! Let’s have the Jew in. 

1st Gent. Aye, and the broker too, by all means. 

2D Gent. Yes, yes, the Jew and the broker. 

Cuartes. Egad, with all my heart! Trip, bid the gentlemen walk in, 
though there’s one of them a stranger, I can tell you. (Exit Trip.) 

Care. Charles, let us give them some generous Burgundy, and per- 
haps they'll grow conscientious. 

Cuartes. Oh, hang ’em, no! Wine does but draw forth a man’s 
natural qualities, and to make them drink would only be to whet 
their knavery. 


Enter Trip, with StR OLIVER SURFACE and MosEs. 


CuHartes. So, honest Moses, walk in; walk in, pray, Mr. Premium. 
That’s the gentleman’s name, isn’t it, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, sir. 

Cuartrs. Set chairs, Trip. — Sit down, Mr. Premium. — Glasses, 
Trip. — Sit down, Moses. — Come, Mr. Premium, I'll give you a 
sentiment; here’s “Success to usury! ” — Moses, fill the gentlemen 
a bumper. 
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Moses. “ Success to usury! ” 

Care. Right, Moses. Usury is prudence and industry and deserves 
to succeed. 

Str O. Then — here’s all the success it deserves! (Drinks.) 

Care. No, no, that won’t do! Mr. Premium, you have demurred at 
the toast and must drink it in a pint bumper. 

1st GENT. A pint bumper, at least. 

Moses. Oh, pray, sir, consider — Mr. Premium’s a gentleman. 

Care. And therefore loves good wine. 

2D Gent. Give Moses a quart glass. — This is mutiny and a high 
contempt for the chair. 

Care. Here, now for’t! I'll see justice done, to the last drop of my 
bottle. 

Str O. Nay, pray, gentlemen. — I did not expect this usage. 

CHARLES. No, hang it, you shan’t; Mr. Premium’s a stranger. 

Str O. (Aside.) Odd! I wish I was well out of their company. 

Carr. Plague on ’em then! If they don’t drink, we'll not sit down 
with them. Come, Harry, the dice are in the next room. — Charles, 
you'll join us when you have finished your business with the gentlemen? 

Cuartes. I will! I will! (Exeunt.) Careless! 

Care. (Returning.) Well! 

CuarreEs. Perhaps I may want you. 

Care. Oh, you know I am always ready. Word, note, or bond, ’tis 
all the same to me. ( Exit.) 

Mostrs. Sir, this is Mr. Premium, a gentleman of the strictest honor 
and secrecy, and always performs what he undertakes. Mr. Premium, 
this is — 

Cuar_es. Pshaw! have done. Sir, my friend Moses is a very honest 
fellow, but a little slow at expression; he’ll be an hour giving us our 
titles. Mr. Premium, the plain state of the matter is this: I am an ex- 
travagant young fellow who wants to borrow money; you I take to be 
a prudent old fellow who have got money to lend. I am blockhead enough 
to give fifty per cent sooner than not have it; and you, I presume, are 
rogue enough to take a hundred if you can get it. Now, sir, you see we 
are acquainted at once, and may proceed to business without farther 
ceremony. 

Str O. Exceeding frank, upon my word. I see, sir, you are not a 
man of many compliments. 
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CuarRLEs. Oh, no, sir! plain dealing in business I always think 
best. 

Str O. Sir, I like you the better for it. However, you are mistaken 
in one thing. I have no money to lend, but I believe I could procure 
some of a friend — but then, he’s an unconscionable dog; isn’t he, 
Moses? 

Moses. But you can’t help that. 

Str O. And must sell stock to accommodate you; mustn’t he, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, indeed! You know I always speak the truth and scorn 
to tell a lie. 

Cuartes. Right. People that speak truth generally do. But these 
are trifles, Mr. Premium. What! I know money isn’t to be bought 
without paying for’t. 

Str O. Well, but what security could you give? You have no land, 
I suppose? 

CHARLES. Not a molehill nor a twig but what’s in the bough-pots 
out of the window. 

Str O. Nor any stock, I presume? 

Cuaries. Nothing but live stock —and that only a few pointers 
and ponies. But pray, Mr. Premium, are you acquainted at all with 
any of my connections? 

Sir O. Why, to say truth, I am. 

Cuartes. Then you must know that I have a devilish rich uncle 
in the East Indies, Sir Oliver Surface, from whom I have the greatest 
expectations? 

Stir O. That you have a wealthy uncle I have heard, but how your 
expectations will turn out is more, I believe, than you can tell. 

CuHartEs. Oh, no! There can be no doubt. They tell me I’m a 
prodigious favorite, and that he talks of leaving me everything. 

Sir O. Indeed! This is the first I’ve heard of it. 

CHARLES. Yes, yes, ’tis just so. Moses knows ’tis true; don’t you, 
Moses? 

Moses. Oh, yes! I’ll swear to’t. 

Str O. (Aside.) Egad, they'll persuade me presently I’m at Bengal. 

CuartEs. Now I propose, Mr. Premium, if it’s agreeable to you, a 
post-obit on Sir Oliver’s life — though at the same time the old fellow 
has been so liberal to me that I give you my word, I should be very 
sorry to hear that anything had happened to him. 
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Str O. Not more than I should, I assure you. But the bond you 
mention happens to be just the worst security you could offer me — for 
I might live to a hundred and never see the principal. 

Cuar_ers. Oh, yes, you would! The moment Sir Oliver dies, you 
know, you would come on me for the money. 

Str O. Then I believe I should be the most unwelcome dun you 
ever had in your life. 

CHARLES. What! I suppose you’re afraid that Sir Oliver is too 
good a life? 

Sir O. No, indeed; I am not, though I have heard he is as hale and 
healthy as any man of his years in christendom. 

Cuaries. There again, now, you are misinformed. No, no, the 
climate has hurt him considerably, poor Uncle Oliver. Yes, yes, he 
breaks apace, I’m told, and is so much altered lately that his nearest 
relations don’t know him. 

Str O. No! Ha! ha! ha! So much altered lately that his nearest 
relations don’t know him! ha! ha! ha! egad — ha! ha! hai 

CHARLES. Ha! ha! — You’re glad to hear that, little Premium? 

Sir O. No, no, I’m not. 

Cuartes. Yes, yes, you are.—Ha! ha! ha! — You know that 
mends your chance. 

Sm O. But I’m told Sir Oliver is coming over. Nay, some say he 
is actually arrived. 

CHARLES. Pshaw! Sure I must know better than you whether he’s 
come or not. No, no, rely on’t he’s at this moment at Calcutta; isn’t he, 
Moses? 

Moses. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Sir O. Very true, as you say, you must know better than I, though 
I have it from pretty good authority; haven’t I, Moses? 

Moses. Yes, most undoubted! 

Sr O. But, sir, as I understand you want a few hundreds imme- 
diately, is there nothing you could dispose of? 

CHARLES. How do you mean? 

Smr O. For instance, now, I have heard that your father left behind 
him a great quantity of massy old plate. 

Cuartes. O Lud! That’s gone long ago. Moses can tell you how 
better than I can. 

StrrRO. (Aside.) Good lack! All the family race cups and corporation 
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bowls! — (Aloud.) Then it was also supposed that his library was 
one of the most valuable and compact — 

CHARLES. Yes, yes, so it was— vastly too much so for a private 
gentleman. For my part, I was always of a communicative disposition; 
so I thought it a shame to keep so much knowledge to myself. 

Str O. (Aside.) Mercy upon me! Learning that had run in the 
family like an heirloom! — (Aloud.) Pray, what are become of the 
books? 

CHARLES. You must inquire of the auctioneer, Master Premium, 
for I don’t believe even Moses can direct you. 

Moses. I know nothing of books. 

Sir O. So, so, nothing of the family property left, I suppose? 

CHARLES. Not much, indeed, unless you have a mind to the family 
pictures. I have got a room full of ancestors above, and if you have a 
taste for paintings, egad, you shall have ’em a bargain. 

Str O. Hey! What the devil! Sure, you wouldn’t sell your fore- 
fathers, would you? 

CHARLES. Every man of them to the best bidder. 

Str O. What! your great-uncles and aunts? 

CHARLES. Aye, and my great-grandfathers and grandmothers too. 

Str O. (Aside.) Now I give him up! — (Aloud.) What the plague! 
have you:no bowels for your own kindred? Odds life! Do you take me 
for Shylock in the play, that you would raise money of me on your own 
flesh and blood? 

CuarieEs. Nay, my little broker, don’t be angry. What need you 
care if you have your money’s worth? 

Str O. Well, I'll be the purchaser. I think I can dispose of the 
family canvas. — (Aside.) Oh, Ill never forgive him this! — Never! 


Enter CARELESS. 


CarE. Come, Charles, what keeps you? 

CuHaARLEs. I can’t come yet. I’faith, we are going to have a sale 
above stairs. Here’s little Premium will buy all my ancestors! 

Care. Oh, burn your ancestors! 

Cuarues. No, he may do that afterwards if he pleases. Stay, Care- 
less, we want you. Egad, you shall be auctioneer; so come along with us. 

Care. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. Handle a hammer as 
well as a dice-box! 
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Str O. (Aside.) Oh, the profligates! 

CHARLES. Come, Moses, you shall be appraiser if we want one. 
Gad’s life, little Premium, you don’t seem to like the business? 

Str O. Oh, yes, I do vastly! Ha! ha! ha! Yes, yes; I think it a rare 
joke to sell one’s family by auction— ha! ha! — (Aside.) Oh, the 
prodigal! 

CHARLES. To be sure! When a man wants money, where the plague 
should he get assistance if he can’t make free with his own relations? 

(Exeunt.) 
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Act IV. Scene I. 
Picture Room at CHARLES’. 


Enter CHARLES SURFACE, SIR OLIVER SURFACE, MosEs, and 
CARELESS. 


CuHarLEs. Walk in, gentlemen; pray walk in. Here they are, the 
family of the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 

Str O. And in my opinion a goodly collection. 

Cuarues. Aye, aye, these are done in the true spirit of portrait- 
painting; no volontaire grace ** and expression. Not like the works of 
your modern Raphaels,*® who give you the strongest resemblance, yet 
contrive to make your portrait independent of you, so that you may 
sink the original and not hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these 
is the inveterate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the originals, and 
like nothing in human nature besides. 

Str O. Ah! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

Cuartes. I hope not. Well, you see, Master Premium, what a 
domestic character I am. Here I sit of an evening surrounded by my 
family. — But come; get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer; here’s an old 
gouty chair of my father’s will answer the purpose. 

Care. Aye, aye, this will do. But, Charles, I haven’t a hammer; 
and what’s an auctioneer without his hammer? 

CHARLES. Egad, that’s true. What parchment have we here? Oh, 
our genealogy in full. Here, Careless, you shall have no common bit of 
mahogany. Here’s the family tree for you, you rogue! This shall be your 
hammer, and now you may knock down my ancestors with their own 
pedigree. 

Stir O. (Aside.) What an unnatural rogue! —An ex post facto *° 
paricide! 

Care. Yes, yes, here’s a bit of your generation indeed. Faith, 
Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could have found for the 
business, for ’twill serve not only as a hammer but a catalogue into the 
bargain. Come! Begin! A-going, a-going, a-going! 

47 Extraneous charm. 48 Raphael was an Italian painter (1483-1520). 

49 Retroactive. 
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CHARLES. Bravo, Careless! Well, here’s my great-uncle, Sir Richard 
Raveline, a marvelous good general in his day, I assure you. He served 
in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars and got that cut over his eye at 
the battle of Malplaquet.°° What do you say, Mr. Premium? look at 
him. There’s a hero, not cut out of his feathers, as your modern clipped 
captains are, but enveloped in wig and regimentals, as a general should 
be. What do you bid? 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

CuHarues. Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds,*? and I’m 
sure that’s not dear fora staff officer. 

Str O. (Aside.) Heaven deliver me! His famous Uncle Richard 
for ten pounds! — (Aloud.) Well, sir, I take him at that. 

CHARLES. Careless, knock down my Uncle Richard. — Here, now, 
is a maiden sister of his, my Great-aunt Deborah, done by Kneller,°? 
thought to be in his best manner, and a very formidable likeness. There 
she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her flock. You shall have her for 
five pounds ten. The sheep are worth the money. 

Sir O. (Aside.) Ah! poor Deborah! —a woman who set such a 
value on herself! (Aloud.) Five pounds ten! she’s mine. 

CuHarues. Knock down my Aunt Deborah! Here, now, are two that 
were a sort of cousins of theirs. You see, Moses, these pictures were 
done some time ago, when beaux wore wigs and the ladies their own 
hair. 

Str O. Yes, truly, headdresses appear to have been a little lower 
in those days. 

CuHarLes. Well, take that couple for the same. 

Moses. Tis good bargain. 

CHARLES. Careless! — This, now, is a grandfather of my mother’s, 
a learned judge, well known on the western circuit. What do you rate 
him at, Moses? 

Moses. Four guineas.”* 

CHARLES. Four guineas! Gad’s life, you don’t bid me the price of 


50 The English defeated the French here in 1709; the Duke of Marlborough 
was the English general. 

51 Ordinarily the pound is worth $4.87. 

52 Sir Godfrey Kneller (1648-1723). 

53 The guinea, a gold coin, was issued from 1663 to 1813. It was worth about 
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his wig. Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the woolsack; °* do 
let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Str O. By all means. 

Care. Gone! 

CHARLES. And there are two brothers of his, William and Walter 
Blunt, Esquires, both members of Parliament and noted speakers, and, 
what’s very extraordinary, I believe, this is the first time they were ever 
bought or sold. 

Sir O. That is very extraordinary, indeed! [ll take them at your 
own price, for the honor of Parliament. 

Care. Well said, little Premium! I’ll knock them down at forty. 

CHARLES. Here’s a jolly fellow. I don’t know what relation, but he 
was mayor of Manchester. Take him at eight pounds. 

Str O. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

CHARLES. Come, make it guineas, and I’ll throw you the two alder- 
men there into the bargain. 

Sir O. They’re mine. 

CuHarues. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen. But, 
plague on’t! we shall be all day retailing in this manner; do let us deal 
wholesale. What say you, little Premium? Give us three hundred pounds 
for the rest of the family in the lump. 

Care. Aye, aye, that will be the best way. 

Str O. Well, well, anything to accommodate you. They are mine. 
But there is one portrait which you have always passed over. 

CarE. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the settee? 

Str O. Yes, sir, I mean that — though I don’t think him so ill- 
looking a little fellow, by any means. 

CuHarLes. What, that? Oh, that’s my Uncle Oliver! "Twas done 
before he went to India. 

Care. Your Uncle Oliver! Gad,-then you'll never be friends, 
Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw. An 
unforgiving eye and a damned disinheriting countenance! An inveterate 
knave, depend on’t. Don’t you think so, little Premium? 

Str O. Upon my soul, sir, I do not. I think it is as honest a looking 
face as any in the room, dead or alive. But I suppose Uncle Oliver goes 
with the rest of the lumber? 

Cuarues. No, hang it; Ill not part with poor Noll. The old fellow 

54 Seat of the Lord Chanceller. 
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has been very good to me, and, egad, I’ll keep his picture while I’ve a 
room to put it in. 

Str O. (Aside.) The rogue’s my nephew after all! (Aloud.) But, 
sir, I have somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

CuHar.es. I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly will not have it. Oons, 
haven’t you got enough of them? 

Str O. (Aside.) I forgive him everything! (Aloud.) But, sir, when 
I take a whim in my head, I don’t value money. I'll give you as much 
for that as for all the rest. 

CHARLES. Don’t tease me, master broker. I tell you I’ll not part 
with it, and there’s an end of it. 

Str O. (Aside.) How like his father the dog is! (Aloud.) Well, 
well, I have done. (Aside.) I did not perceive it before, but I think I 
never saw such a striking resemblance. (Aloud.) Here is a draft for 
your sum, 

Cuartes. Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds! 

Sir O. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

CuARLES. Zounds! No! I tell you once more. 

Str O. Then never mind the difference; we’ll balance that another 
time. But give me your hand on the bargain. You are an honest fellow, 
Charles. I beg pardon, sir, for being so free. —Come, Moses. 

CHARLES. Egad, this is a whimsical old fellow! — But hark’e, 
Premium, you'll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen. 

Str O. Yes, yes, I’ll send for them in a day or two. 

CHARLES. But hold; do now send a genteel conveyance for them, 
for, I assure you, they were most of them used to ride in their own 
carriages. 

Srr O. I will, I will— for all but Oliver. 

Cuarues. Aye, all but the little nabob. 

Str O. You’re fixed on that? 

CHARLES. Peremptorily. 

Str O. (Aside.) A dear extravagant rogue! — (Aloud.) Good day! 
Come, Moses. (Aside.) Let me hear now who dares call him profligate! 

(Exeunt Str OLIVER SURFACE and MosEs.) 

Care. Why, this is the oddest genius of the sort I ever saw! 

CHARLES. Egad, he is the prince of brokers, I think. I wonder how 
Moses got acquainted with so honest a fellow. — Ha, here’s Rowley. 
Do, Careless, say I’ll join the company in a few moments. 
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Care. I will—pbut don’t let that old blockhead persuade you to 
squander any of that money on old musty debts or any such nonsense; 
for tradesmen, Charles, are the most exorbitant fellows. 

CHARLES. Very true, and paying them is only encouraging them. 

Care. Nothing else. 

CHARLES. Aye, aye, never fear. (Exit CARELESS.) 
— So! this was an odd old fellow, indeed. Let me see. Two-thirds of 
this is mine by right — five hundred and thirty odd pounds. ’Fore 
Heaven! I find one’s ancestors are more valuable relations than I took 
them for! — Ladies and gentlemen, your most obedient and very grate- 
ful servant. 

Enter Row ey. 


Ha! old Rowley! Egad, you are just come in time to take leave of 
your old acquaintance. 

Row. Yes, I heard they were a-going. But I wonder you can have 
such spirits under so many distresses. 

CHARLES. Why, there’s the point! My distresses are so many that 
I can’t afford to part with my spirits; but I shall be rich and splenetic, 
all in good time. However, I suppose you are surprised that I am not 
more sorrowful at parting with so many near relations. To be sure, ’tis 
very affecting, but you see they never move a muscle; so why should I? 

Row. There’s no making you serious a moment. 

Cuarues. Yes, faith, I am so now. Here, my honest Rowley — here, 
get me this changed directly, and take a hundred pounds of it imme- 
diately to old Stanley. 

Row. A hundred pounds! Consider only — 

CHARLES. Gad’s life, don’t talk about it! Poor Stanley’s wants are 
pressing, and, if you don’t make haste, we shall have some one call 
that has a better right to the money. 

Row. Ah! there’s the point! I never will cease dunning you with 
the old proverb — 

CHARLES. ‘“ Be just before you’re generous.” — Why, so I would if 
I could, but Justice is an old, lame hobbling beldame, and I can’t get 
her to keep pace with Generosity for the soul of me. 

Row. Yet, Charles, believe me, one hour’s reflection — 

CHARLES. Aye, aye, it’s all very true; but, hark’e, Rowley, while 
I have, by heaven, I’ll give; so damn your economy! — And now for 
hazard. (Exeunt.) 
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ScENE II. 
The Parlor. 
Enter StR OLIVER SURFACE and MossEs. 


Moses. Well, sir, I think, as Sir Peter said, you have seen Mr. 
Charles in high glory. ’Tis great pity he’s so extravagant. 

Str O. True, but he would not sell my picture. 

Moses. And loves wine and women so much. 

Stir O. But he would not sell my picture. 

Moses. And games so deep. 

Sir O. But he would not sell my picture. — Oh, here’s Rowley. 


Enter ROWLEY. 


Row. So, Sir Oliver, I find you have made a purchase — 

Str O. Yes, yes, our young rake has parted with his ancestors like 
old tapestry. 

Row. And here has he commissioned me to re-deliver you part of 
the purchase money —I mean, though, in your necessitous character of 
old Stanley. 

Moses. Ah! there is the pity of all; he is so damned charitable. 

Row. And I left a hosier and two tailors in the hall, who, I’m sure, 
won’t be paid, and this hundred would satisfy them. 

Str O. Well, well, I'll pay his debts and his benevolence too. But 
now I am no more a broker, and you shall introduce me to the elder 
brother as old Stanley. 

Row. Not yet awhile. Sir Peter, I know, means to call there about 
this time. 

Enter Trip. 


Trip. Oh, gentlemen, I beg pardon for not showing you out. This 
way! — Moses, a word. (Exeunt Trip and Moses.) 

Sir O. There’s a fellow for you! Would you believe it? That puppy 
intercepted the Jew on our coming and wanted to raise money before 
he got to his master. 

Row. Indeed! 

Str O. Yes; they are now planning an annuity business. Ah, Master 
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Rowley, in my days servants were content with the follies of their 
masters when they were worn a little threadbare; but now they have 
their vices, like their birthday clothes, with the gloss on. (Evxeunt.) 


ScENE III. 
A Library [in JosEpH SuRFACE’s House]. 
JosEPH SURFACE and a SERVANT. 


JosepH. No letter from Lady Teazle? 

SERV. No, sir. 

JosepH. (Aside.) I am surprised she has not sent, if she is prevented 
from coming. Sir Peter certainly does not suspect me. Yet I wish I may 
not lose the heiress through the scrape I have drawn myself into with 
the wife. However, Charles’s imprudence and bad character are great 
points in my favor. 

(Knocking heard without.) 


SERV. Sir, I believe that must be Lady Teazle. 

JosepH. Hold! See whether it is or not before you go to the door. 
I have a particular message for you if it should be my brother. 

Serv. ‘Tis her ladyship, sir; she always leaves her chair at the 
milliner’s in the next street. 

JOSEPH. Stay, stay; draw that screen before the window. — That 
will do. My opposite neighbor is a maiden lady of so anxious a temper. 


(Servant draws the screen and exit.) 


I have a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady Teazle has lately 
suspected my views on Maria, but she must by no means be let into that 
secret — at least till I have her more in my power. 


Enter Lapy TEAZLE. 


Lapy T. What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have you been very 
impatient? O Lud! Don’t pretend to look grave. I vow I couldn’t come 
before. 

JosepH. O madam, punctuality is a species of constancy, a very 
unfashionable quality in a lady. 

Lapy T. Upon my word, you ought to pity me. Do you know, Sir 
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Peter is grown so ill-natured to me of late and so jealous of Charles 
too. — That’s the best of the story, isn’t it? 

JosEPpH. (Aside.) I am glad my scandalous friends keep that up. 

Lapy T. Iam sure I wish he would let Maria marry him, and then 
perhaps he would be convinced; don’t you, Mr. Surface? 

JosrepH. (Aside.) Indeed I do not. (Aloud.) Oh, certainly I do! 
For them my dear Lady Teazle would also be convinced how wrong her 
suspicions were of my having any design on the silly girl. 

Lapy T. Well, well, I’m inclined to believe you. But isn’t it provok- 
ing to have the most ill-natured things said of one? And there’s my 
friend Lady Sneerwell has circulated I don’t know how many scan- 
dalous tales of me. — And all without any foundation too! That’s what 
vexes me. 

JosEPH. Aye, madam, to be sure, that is the provoking circumstance 
— without foundation. Yes, yes, there’s the mortification, indeed! For 
when a scandalous story is believed against one, there certainly is no 
comfort like the consciousness of having deserved it. 

Lapy T. No, to be sure; then I’d forgive their malice. But to attack 
me, who am really so innocent, and who never say an ill-natured thing 
of anybody — that is, of any friend. And then Sir Peter, too, to have 
him so peevish and so suspicious, when I know the integrity of my own 
heart. — Indeed, ’tis monstrous! 

JosEpH. But, my dear Lady Teazle, ’tis your own fault if you suffer 
it. When a husband entertains a groundless suspicion of his wife and 
withdraws his confidence from her, the original compact is broken, and 
she owes it to the honor of her sex to outwit him. 

Lapy T. Indeed! so that if he suspects me without cause, it follows 
that the best way of curing his jealousy is to give him reason for’t? 

JosrepH. Undoubtedly — for your husband should never be deceived 
in you, and in that case it becomes you to be frail in compliment to 
his discernment. 

Lapy T. To be sure, what you say is very reasonable, and when 
the consciousness of my innocence — 

JosrpH. Ah, my dear madam, there is the great mistake; ’tis this 
very conscious innocence that is of the greatest prejudice to you. What 
is it makes you negligent of forms and careless of the world’s opinion? 
Why, the consciousness of your own innocence! What makes you 
thoughtless in your conduct and apt to run into a thousand little 
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imprudences? Why, the consciousness of your own innocence! What 
makes you impatient of Sir Peter’s temper and outrageous at his sus- 
picions? Why, the consciousness of your innocence! 

Lapy T. ’Tis very true! 

JosEPH. Now, my dear Lady Teazle, if you would but once make a 
trifling faux pas, you can’t conceive how cautious you would grow, and 
how ready to humor and agree with your husband. 

Lapy T. Do you think so? 

JosrpH. Oh, I am sure on’t; and then you would find all scandal 
would cease at once, for, in short, your character at present is like a 
person in a plethora, absolutely dying from too much health. 

Lapy T. So, so; then I perceive your prescription is that I must sin 
in my own defense and part with my virtue to secure my reputation? 

JosrEPpH. Exactly so, upon my credit, ma’am. 

Lapy T. Well, certainly this is the oddest doctrine and the newest 
receipt for avoiding calumny! 

JosrpH. An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, like experience, 
must be paid for. 

Lapy T. Why, if my understanding were once convinced — 

JosEPH. Oh, certainly, madam, your understanding should be con- 
vinced. — Yes, yes! — Heaven forbid I should persuade you to do 
anything you thought wrong. No, no, I have too much honor to desire it. 

Lapy T. Don’t you think we may as well leave honor out of the 
question? 

JosepH. Ah, the ill effects of your country education, I see, still 
remain with you. 

Lapy T. I doubt they do, indeed. And I will fairly own to you that 
if I could be persuaded to do wrong, it would be by Sir Peter’s ill usage 
sooner than your honorable logic, after all. 

JosEpH. (Taking her hand.) Then, by this hand, which he is un- 
worthy of — 


Enter SERVANT. 


’Sdeath, you blockhead! What do you want? 

Serv. I beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would not choose 
Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

JosepH. Sir Peter! — Oons! — The devil! 

Lapy T. Sir Peter! O Lud! —I’m ruined! I’m ruined! 
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SERV. Sir, ’twasn’t I let him in. 

Lapy T. Oh! I’m quite undone! What will become of me? Now, 
Mr. Logic — Oh! He’s on the stairs! —I’ll get behind here — and if 
ever I’m so imprudent again — 


(Goes behind the screen.) 


JosEPH. Give me that book. 
(Sits down. SERVANT pretends to adjust his hair.) 


Enter Str PETER. 


Str Pet. Aye, ever improving himself.— Mr. Surface, Mr. Sur- 
face — 

JosEpH. Oh, my dear Sir Peter, I beg your pardon. — (Gaping, 
throws away the book.) I have been dozing over a stupid book. Well, 
I am much obliged to you for this call. You haven’t been here, I believe, 
since I fitted up this room. Books, you know, are the only things in 
which I am a coxcomb. 

Sir Per. ’Tis very neat, indeed. Well, well, that’s proper, and you 
can make even your screen a source of knowledge — hung, I perceive, 
with maps. 

JosrpH. Oh, yes, I find great use in that screen. 

Str Per. I dare say you must, certainly, when you want to find 
anything in a hurry. 

JosrrH. (Aside.) Aye, or to hide anything in a hurry either. 

Str Pet. Well, I have a little private business — 

JosrepH. (To the SERVANT.) You need not stay. 

Serv. No, sir. ( Exit.) 

JosePpH. Here’s a chair, Sir Peter. I beg — 

Str Pet. Well, now we are alone, there is a subject, my dear friend, 
on which I wish to unburden my mind to you —a point of the greatest 
moment to my peace. In short, my dear friend, Lady Teazle’s conduct 
of late has made me extremely unhappy. 

JosEpH. Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it. 

Str Pet. Yes, ’tis too plain she has not the least regard for me; 
but, what’s worse, I have pretty good authority to suppose she has 
formed an attachment to another. 

JosepH. Indeed! You astonish me! 
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Str Pet. Yes, and, between ourselves, I think I’ve discovered the 
person. . 

JosrPpH. How! You alarm me exceedingly. 

Str Pet. Aye, my dear friend, I knew you would sympathise with 
me! 

JosrEpH. Yes.— Believe me, Sir Peter, such a discovery would hurt 
me just as much as it would you. 

Str Pet. I am convinced of it. Ah! it is a happiness to have a 
friend whom we can trust even with one’s family secrets. But have you 
no guess who I mean? 

JosrpH. I haven’t the most distant idea. It can’t be Sir Benjamin 
Backbite! 

Str Pet. Oh, no! What say you to Charles? 

JosEpH. My brother! — Impossible! 

Str Pet. Oh, my dear friend, the goodness of your own heart mis- 
leads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

JosEpH. Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is conscious of its own 
integrity is ever slow to credit another’s treachery. 

Str Pet. True, but your brother has no sentiment. You never hear 
him talk so. 

JosepH. Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle herself has too much 
principle. 

Str Pet. Aye, but what is principle against the flattery of a hand- 
some, lively young fellow? 

JosepH. That’s very true. 

Str Pet. And there’s, you know, the difference of our ages makes 
it very improbable that she should have any very great affection for me; 
and if she were to be frail and I were to make it public, why, the town 
would only laugh at me, the foolish old bachelor who had married a girl. 

JosepH. That’s true, to be sure. They would laugh. 

Str Pet. Laugh, aye, and make ballads and paragraphs and the 
devil knows what of me. 

JoserH. No, you must never make it public. 

Str Pet. But then again — that the nephew of my old friend, Sir 
Oliver, should be the person to attempt such a wrong, hurts me more 
nearly. 

JosepH. Aye, there’s the point. When ingratitude barbs the dart 
of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 
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Sir Pet. Aye! —I, that was, in a manner, left his guardian; in 
whose house he had been so often entertained; who never in my life 
denied him — my advice. 

JosEepH. Oh, ’tis not to be credited! There may be a man capable 
of such baseness, to be sure; but, for my part, till you can give me 
positive proofs, I cannot but doubt it. However, if it should be proved 
on him, he is no longer a brother of mine. I disclaim kindred with him. 
For the man who can break the laws of hospitality and tempt the wife 
of his friend deserves to be branded as the pest of society. 

Stir Pet. What a difference there is between you! What noble 
sentiments! 

JosepH. Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s honor. 

Sir Pet. I am sure I wish to think well of her and to remove all 
ground of quarrel between us. She has lately reproached me more than 
once with having made no settlement on her, and in our last quarrel 
she almost hinted that.she should not break her heart if I was dead. 
Now, as we seem to differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she 
shall have her own way and be her own mistress in that respect for the 
future. And, if I were to die, she will find I have not been inattentive 
to her interest while living. Here, my friend, are the drafts of two deeds, 
which I wish to have your opinion on. By one she will enjoy eight 
hundred a year independent while I live, and by the other the bulk of 
my fortune at my death. 

JosEPpH. This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly generous. — 
(Aside.) I wish it may not corrupt my pupil. 

Stir Pet. Yes, I am determined she shall have no cause to complain, 
though I would not have her acquainted with the latter instance of my 
affection yet awhile. 

JosepH. (Aside.) Nor I, if I could help it. 

Str Pet. And now, my dear friend, if you please, we will talk over 
the situation of your affairs with Maria. 

JosepH. (Softly.) Oh, no, Sir Peter, another time, if you please. 

Str Pet. I am sensibly chagrined at the little progress you seem to 
make in her affections. 

JosepH. (Softly.) I beg you will not mention it. What are my dis- 
appointments when your happiness is in debate! — (Aside.) ’Sdeath, 
I shall be ruined every way. 

Sir Pet. And though you are so averse to my acquainting Lady 
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Teazle with your passion for Maria, I’m sure she’s not your enemy in 
the affair. 

JosepH. Pray, Sir Peter, now, oblige me. I am really too much 
affected by the subject we have been speaking of, to bestow a thought 
on my own concerns. The man who is intrusted with his friend’s dis- 
tresses can never — 

Enter SERVANT. 
— Well, sir? 

Serv. Your brother, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in the street 
and says he knows you are within. 

JosepH. ’Sdeath, blockhead, I’m not within. I’m out for the day. 

Str Pet. Stay! Hold! A thought has struck me. You shall be at 
home. 

JosepH. Well, well, let him up. (Exit SERVANT.) 
(Aside.) He'll interrupt Sir Peter, however. 

Str Pet. Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. Before 
Charles comes, let me conceal myself somewhere; then do you tax him 
on the point we have been talking, and his answer may satisfy me at 
once. 

JosrpH. Oh, fie, Sir Peter! Would you have me join in so mean a 
trick? To trepan my brother too? 

Str Pet. Nay, you tell me you are sure he is innocent. If so, you 
do him the greatest service by giving him an opportunity to clear him- 
self, and you will set my heart at rest. Come, you shall not refuse me. 
Here, behind this screen will be — . Hey! What the devil! There seems 
to be one listener there already. — I’ll swear I saw a petticoat! 

JosrepH. Ha! ha! ha! Well, this is ridiculous enough. I’ll tell you, 
Sir Peter, though I hold a man of intrigue to be a most despicable 
character, yet, you know, it does not follow that one is to be an absolute 
Joseph °° either! Hark’e, ’tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue that 
plagues me; and having some character to lose, on your coming, sir, 
she ran behind the screen. 

Str Pet. Ah, you rogue! But, egad, she has overheard all I have 
been saying of my wife. 

JosrpH. Oh, ’twill never go any farther, you may depend upon it! 

Str Pet. No? then, faith, let her hear it out.— Here’s a closet will 
do as well. 

55 Joseph resisted Potiphar’s wife. Cf. Genesis XXXIX, 7-12. 
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JosEPH. Well, go in there. 

Str Pet. (Going into the closet.) Sly rogue! Sly rogue! 

JoserH. A narrow escape, indeed! And a curious situation I’m in, 
to part man and wife in this manner. 

Lavy T. (Peeping.) Couldn’t I steal off? 

JosePH. Keep close, my angel! 

Str Pet. (Peeping.) Joseph, tax him home. 

JosrPpH. Back, my dear friend! 

Lapy T. (Peeping.) Couldn’t you lock Sir Peter in? 

JosrPH. Be still, my life! 

Str Pet. (Peeping.) You’re sure the little milliner won’t blab? 

JosEpH. In, in, my good Sir Peter! —’Fore Gad, I wish I had a key 
to the door. 

Enter CHARLES SURFACE. 


CuariEs. Holla! Brother, what has been the matter? Your fellow 
would not let me up at first. What! Have you had a Jew or a wench 
with you? 

JosepH. Neither, brother, I assure you. 

CuHarueEs. But what has made Sir Peter steal off? I thought he had 
been with you. 

JosepH. He was, brother; but hearing you were coming, he did not 
choose to stay. 

CHARLES. What! Was the old gentleman afraid I wanted to borrow 
money of him? 

JosepH. No, sir; but I am sorry to find, Charles, you have lately 
given that worthy man grounds for great uneasiness. 

Cuarues. Yes, they tell me I do that to a great many worthy men. 
— But how so, pray? 

JosepH. To be plain with you, brother, he thinks you are endeavor- 
ing to gain Lady Teazle’s affections from him. 

CHARLES. Who? I? O Lud! not I, upon my word. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
so the old fellow has found out that he has got a young wife, has he? — 
Or, what is worse, Lady Teazle has found out she has an old husband? 

JosrpH. This is no subject to jest on, brother. He who can laugh — 

CHARLES. ‘True, true, as you were going to say —. Then, seriously, 
I never had the least idea of what you charge me with, upon my honor. 

JoserpH. (Loudly.) Well, it will give Sir Peter great satisfaction to 
hear this. 
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CHARLES. To be sure, I once thought the lady seemed to have taken 
a fancy to me, but upon my soul I never gave her the least encourage- 
ment. Besides, you know my attachment to Maria. 

JoserH. But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazle had betrayed the 
fondest partiality for you — 

CuHartes. Why, look’e, Joseph, I hope I shall never deliberately do 
a dishonorable action, but if a pretty woman was purposely to throw 
herself in my way —and that pretty woman married to a man old 
enough to be her father — 

JosEePH. Well — 

Cuarues. Why, I believe I should be obliged to borrow a little of 
your morality; that’s all. But, brother, do you know now that you sur- 
prise me exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle; for, faith, I 
always understood you were her favorite. 

JosEPH. Oh, for shame, Charles! This retort is foolish. 

CHARLES. Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange such significant 
glances — 

JosrpH. Nay, nay, sir, this is no jest. 

Cuarues. Egad, I’m serious. Don’t you remember one day when 
called here — 

JosEepH. Nay, prithee, Charles — 

Cuaries. And found you together — 

JosepH. Zounds, sir! I insist — 

CuarLes. And another time when your servant — 

JosepH. Brother, brother, a word with you! — (Aside.) Gad, I 
must stop him. 

Cuarues. Informed, I say, that — 

JosepH. Hush! I beg your pardon, but Sir Peter has overheard all 
we have been saying. I knew you would clear yourself, or I should not 
have consented. 

CHARLES. How! Sir Peter! Where is he? 

jJosEpH. (Points to the closet.) Softly! — There! 

CHARLES Oh, ’fore heaven, I’ll have him out.— Sir Peter, come 
forth! 

JoserH. No, no — 

CuarR.Es. I say, Sir Peter, come into court. — (Pulls in Str PETER.) 
What! My old guardian! — What! Turn inquisitor and take evidence 
incog? 


— 
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Str Pet. Give me your hand, Charles. I believe I have suspected 
you wrongfully. But you mustn’t be angry with Joseph. "T'was my plan! 

CHARLES. Indeed! 

Sir Per. But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t think near so ill 
of you as I did. What I have heard has given me great satisfaction. 

CHARLES. Egad, ’twas lucky you didn’t hear any more; (Apart to 
JOSEPH.) wasn’t it, Joseph? 

Sir Pet. Ah! you would have retorted on him. 

CHARLES. Aye, aye, that was a joke. 

Sir Petr. Yes, yes, I know his honor too well. 

CHARLES. But you might as well have suspected kim as me in this 
matter, for all that; (Apart to JosEPH.) mightn’t he, Joseph? 

Str Pet. Well, well, I believe you. 

JosepH. (Aside.) Would they were both out of the room! 

Str Per. And in future, perhaps, we may not be such strangers. 


Enter SERVANT and whispers to JOSEPH SURFACE. 


JosEpH. Gentlemen, I beg pardon; I must wait on you downstairs. 
Here is a person come on particular business. 

Cuarues. Well, you can see him in another room. Sir Peter and I 
have not met a long time, and I have something to say to him. 

JosEpH. (Aside.) They must not be left together. (Alouwd.) Tl send 
this man away and return directly. — (Apart to Str PETER.) Sir Peter, 
not a word of the French milliner. 

Sir Per. (Apart to Joseph.) I! not for the world! 

(Exit JOSEPH.) 
— Ah, Charles, if you associated more with your brother, one might 
indeed hope for your reformation. He is a man of sentiment. Well, there 
is nothing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

CHARLES. Pshaw! he is too moral by half — and so apprehensive of 
his “ good name,” as he calls it, that I suppose he would as soon let a 
priest into his house as a girl. 

Str Pet. No, no. Come, come. You wrong him. No, no! Joseph is 
no rake, but he is no such saint, either, in that respect. — (Aside.) I 
have a great mind to tell him. We should have a laugh at Joseph. 

CuartEs. Oh, hang him! He’s a very anchorite, a young hermit. 

Str Per. Hark’e! You must not abuse him; he may chance to hear 
of it again, I promise you. 
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CHARLES. Why, you won’t tell him? 

Str Pet. No— but — this way. — (Aside.) Egad, Ill tell him. — 
(Aloud.) Hark’e! Have you a mind to have a good laugh at Joseph? 

CuarueEs. I should like it of all things. 

Str Pet. Then, i’faith, we will! I'll be quit with him for discovering 
me. He had a girl with him when I called. 

CHARLES. What! Joseph? You jest. 

Str Pet. Hush! —A little French milliner! And the best of the 
jest is — she’s in the room now. 

CHARLES. The devil she is! 

Str Pet. Hush! I tell you. (Points.) 

Cuar_eEs. Behind the screen! ’Slife, let’s unveil her! 

Str Pet. No, no; he’s coming. — You sha’n’t, indeed! 

CHARLES. Oh, egad, we'll have a peep at the little milliner! 

Str Per. Not for the world! Joseph will never forgive me. 

CuHarueEs. Ill stand by you — 

Sir Pet. Odds, here he is! 


JOSEPH SURFACE enters just as CHARLES SURFACE throws down 
the screen. 


CHARLES. Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful! 

Str Pet. Lady Teazle, by all that’s damnable! 

CHARLES. Sir Peter, this is one of the smartest French milliners I 
ever saw. Egad, you seem all to have been diverting yourselves here at 
hide and seek, and I don’t see who is out of the secret. Shall I beg your 
ladyship to inform me? Not a word! — Brother, will you be pleased to 
explain this matter? What! is morality dumb too? — Sir Peter, though 
I found you in the dark, perhaps you are not so now! All mute! — Well 
— though I can make nothing of the affair, I suppose you perfectly 
understand one another; so I’ll leave you to yourselves. — (Going.) 
Brother, I’m sorry to find you have given that worthy man cause for so 
much uneasiness. — Sir Peter, ‘“‘ there’s nothing in the world so noble 
as a man of sentiment! ” (Exit CHARLES.) 


(They stand for some time looking at each other.) 


JosEPH. Sir Peter — notwithstanding —I confess — that appear- 
ances are against me—if you will afford me your patience — I make 
no doubt — but I shall explain everything to your satisfaction. 
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Sir Per. If you please, sir. 

JosePH. The fact is, sir, that Lady Teazle, knowing my pretensions 
to your ward Maria — . I say, sir, Lady Teazle, being apprehensive of 
the jealousy of your temper — and knowing my friendship to the family 
—she, sir, I say—vcalled here —in order that—I might explain 
these pretensions — but on your coming — being apprehensive — as I 
said — of your jealousy — she withdrew — and this, you may depend 
on it, is the whole truth of the matter. 

Str Pet. A very clear account, upon my word, and I dare swear the 
lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lapy T. For not one word of it, Sir Peter. 

Stir Pet. How! Don’t you think it worth while to agree in the lie? 

Lapy T. There is not one syllable of truth in what that gentleman 
has told you. 

Str Per. I believe, you, upon my soul, ma’am! 

JosePH. (Aside.) ’Sdeath, madam, will you betray me? 

Lapy T. Good Mr. Hypocrite, by your leave, Dll speak for 
myself. 

Str Per. Aye, let her alone, sir. You'll find she’ll make out a better 
story than you, without prompting. 

Lapy T. Hear me, Sir Peter! —I came hither on no matter re- 
lating to your ward, and even ignorant of this gentleman’s pretensions 
to her. But I came, seduced by his insidious arguments, at least to 
listen to his pretended passion, if not to sacrifice your honor to his 
baseness. 

Str Pet. Now, I believe, the truth is coming indeed! 

JosePpH. The woman’s mad! 

Lapy T. No, sir; she has recovered her senses, and your own arts 
have furnished her with the means. — Sir Peter, I do not expect you to 
credit me — but the tenderness you expressed for me when I am sure 
you could not think I was a witness to it, has penetrated so to my heart 
that had I left the place without the shame of this discovery, my future 
life should have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As for that 
smooth-tongued hypocrite, who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friend while he affected honorable addresses to his ward, I 
behold him now in a light so truly despicable that I shall never again 
respect myself for having listened to him. 

(Exit LApy TEAZLE.) 
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JosrepH. Notwithstanding all this, Sir Peter, heaven knows — 
Str Per. That you are a villain! And so I leave you to your 
conscience. 
JosepH. You are too rash, Sir Peter; you shall hear me. The man 
who shuts out conviction by refusing to — 
(Exeunt Str PETER and JOSEPH SURFACE talking.) 
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Act V. Scene I. 
The Library {in Jos—EPpH SuRFACE’s House. | 
Enter JOSEPH SURFACE and SERVANT. 


JosePpH. Mr. Stanley! And why should you think I would see him? 
You must know he comes to ask something. 

Serv. Sir, I should not have let him in but that Mr. Rowley came 
to the door with him. 

JosEPH. Pshaw! Blockhead! to suppose that I should now be in a 
temper to receive visits from poor relations! — Well, why don’t you 
show the fellow up? 

Serv. I will, sir.— Why, sir, it was not my fault that Sir Peter 
discovered my lady — 

JosEPH. Go, fool! © (Exit SERVANT.) 
— Sure, Fortune never played a man of my policy such a trick before. 
My character with Sir Peter, my hopes with Maria, destroyed in a 
moment! I’m in a rare humor to listen to other people’s distresses! I 
sha’n’t be able to bestow even a benevolent sentiment on Stanley. — 
So! here he comes, and Rowley with him. I must try to recover myself 
and put a little charity into my face, however. ( Exit.) 


Enter Str OLIVER and ROWLEY. 
\ 


Str O. What! Does he avoid us? That was he, was it not? 

Row. It was, sir. But I doubt you are come a little too abruptly. 
His nerves are so weak that the sight of a poor relation may be too much 
for him. I should have gone first to break it to him. 

Str O. Oh, plague of his nerves! Yet this is he whom Sir Peter 
extols as a man of the most benevolent way of thinking! 

Row. As to his way of thinking, I cannot pretend to decide; for, 
to do him justice, he appears to have as much speculative benevolence 
as any private gentleman in the kingdom, though he is seldom so sensual 
as to indulge himself in the exercise of it. 

Str O. Yet he has a string of charitable sentiments at his fingers’ 
ends. 

Row. Or rather, at his tongue’s end, Sir Oliver; for I believe there 
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is no sentiment he has such faith in as that “charity begins at 
home.” 

Str O. And his, I presume, is of that domestic sort which never 
stirs abroad at all. 

Row. I doubt you’ll find it so. — But he’s coming. I mustn’t seem 
to interrupt you; and, you know, immediately as you leave him, I come 
in to announce your arrival in your real character. 

Str O. True; and afterwards you’ll meet me at Sir Peter’s. 

Row. Without losing a moment. ( Exit.) 

Str O. I don’t like the complaisance of his features. 


Enter JOSEPH SURFACE. 


JosrpH. Sir, I beg you ten thousand pardons for keeping you a 
moment waiting. — Mr. Stanley, I presume. 

Str O. At your service. 

JosrrH. Sir, I beg you will do me the honor to sit down, I entreat 
you, sir. 

Str O. Dear sir, there’s no occasion. — (Aside.) Too civil by half! 

JosrepH. I have not the pleasure of knowing you, Mr. Stanley, but 
I am extremely happy to see you look so well. You were nearly related 
to my mother, I think, Mr. Stanley? 

Sir O. I was, sir —so nearly that my present poverty, I fear, may 
do discredit to her wealthy children; else I should not have presumed 
to trouble you. 

JosEpH. Dear sir, there needs no apology. He that is in distress, 
though a stranger, has a right to claim kindred with the wealthy. I am 
sure I wish I was of that class and had it in my power to offer you even 
a small relief. 

Sir O. If your uncle, Sir Oliver, were here, I should have a 
friend. 

JosrrH. I wish he was, sir, with all my heart. You should not want 
an advocate with him, believe me, sir. 

Str O. I should not need one. My distresses would recommend me. 
But I imagined his bounty would enable you to become the agent of his 
charity. 

JosEpH. My dear sir, you were strangely misinformed. Sir Oliver 
is a worthy man, a very worthy man; but avarice, Mr. Stanley, is the 
vice of age. I will tell you, my good sir, in confidence, what he has done 
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for me has been a mere nothing — though people, I know, have thought 
otherwise, and for my part I never chose to contradict the report. 

Str O. What! has he never transmitted you bullion, rupees,*® 
pagodas? *7 

JosEpH. Oh, dear sir, nothing of the kind! No, no; a few presents 
now and then—china, shawls, congou tea, avadavats,°* and Indian 
crackers — little more, believe me. 

Str O. (Aside.) Here’s gratitude for twelve thousand pounds! — 
Avadavats and Indian crackers! 

JosEpH. Then, my dear sir, you have heard, I doubt not, of the 
extravagance of my brother. There are very few would credit what I 
have done for that unfortunate young man. 

Str O. (Aside.) Not I, for one! 

JosepH. The sums I have lent him! Indeed I have been exceedingly 
to blame. It was an amiable weakness. However, I don’t pretend to 
defend it — and now I feel it doubly culpable, since it has deprived me 
of the pleasure of serving you, Mr. Stanley, as my heart dictates. 

Sir O. (Aside.) Dissembler! (Aloud.) Then, sir, you can’t assist 
me? 

JosePpH. At present, it grieves me to say I cannot; but, whenever 
I have the ability, you may depend upon hearing from me. 

Sir O. I am extremely sorry — 

JosepH. Not more than I, believe me. To pity without the power 
to relieve is still more painful than to ask and be denied. 

Str O. Kind sir, your modest, obedient, humble servant. 

JosrepH. You leave me deeply affected, Mr. Stanley.— William, be 
ready to open the door. 

Str O. Oh, dear sir, no ceremony. 

JosepH. Your very obedient. 

Str O. Your most obsequious. 

Jos—EpH. You may depend upon hearing from me whenever I can 
be of service. 

Sir O. Sweet sir, you are too good! 

JosepH. In the meantime I wish you health and spirits. 


56 The principal silver coin of British India. 

57 Gold or silver coin. 

58 Amadavat is the correct name. This is a little Indian song bird. The word is 
pronounced with accents on the first and last syllables. 
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Str O. Your ever grateful and perpetual humble servant. 

JosePH. Sir, yours as sincerely. 

Str O. (Aside.) Charles, you are my heir. ( Exit.) 

JosepH. This is one bad effect of a good character; it invites appli- 
cation from the unfortunate, and there needs no small degree of address 
to gain the reputation of benevolence without incurring the expense. 
The silver ore of pure charity is an expensive article in the catalogue 
of a man’s good qualities; whereas the sentimental French plate I use 
instead of it makes just as good a show and pays no tax. 


Enter Row .ey. 


Row. Mr. Surface, your servant. I was apprehensive of interrupting 
you, though my business demands immediate attention, as this note 
will inform you. 

JosrpH. Always happy to see Mr. Rowley. (Reads the letter.) Sir 
Oliver Surface! My uncle arrived! 

Row. He is, indeed. We have just parted. Quite well, after a speedy 
voyage, and impatient to embrace his worthy nephew. 

JosepH. I am astonished! — William! Stop Mr. Stanley if he’s not 
gone. 

Row. Oh! he’s out of reach, I believe. 

JosepH. Why did you not let me know this when you came in 
together? 

Row. I thought you had particular business. But I must be gone to 
inform your brother and appoint him here to meet your uncle. He will 
be with you in a quarter of an hour. 

JosEPH. So he says. Well, I am strangely overjoyed at his coming. 
— (Asidé.) Never, to be sure, was anything so damned unlucky? 

Row. You will be delighted to see how well he looks. 

JosrpH. Oh! I’m rejoiced to hear it. — (Aside.) Just at this time! 

Row. I'll tell him how impatiently you expect him. 

JosepH. Do, do; pray, give my best duty and affection. Indeed, I 
cannot express the sensations I feel at the thought of seeing him. 

(Exit ROWLEY.) 
—Certainly his coming just at this time is the cruelest piece of ill 
fortune. ( Exit.) 
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ScENE II. 
Str PETER TEAZLE’s. 


Enter Mrs. CANDourR and Matp. 


Mar: Indeed, ma’am, my lady will see nobody at present. 

Mrs. Can. Did you tell her it was her friend Mrs. Candour? 

Marp. Yes, ma’am, but she begs you will excuse her. 

Mrs. Can. Do go again; I shall be glad to see her, if it be only 
for a moment, for I am sure she must be in great distress. 

(Exit Matp.) 
— Dear heart, how provoking! I’m not mistress of half the circum- 
stances! We shall have the whole affair in the newspapers, with the 
names of the parties at length, before I have dropped the story at a 
dozen houses. 
Enter StR BENJAMIN BACKBITE. 


— Oh, Sir Benjamin! You have heard, I suppose — 

Sir Benj. Of Lady Teazle and Mr. Surface? 

Mrs. Can. And Sir Peter’s discovery — 

Str Benjy. Oh, the strangest piece of business, to be sure! 

Mrs. Can. Well, I never was so surprised in my life. I am so sorry 
for all parties, indeed. 

Sir Benj. Now, I don’t pity Sir Peter at all. He was so extrava- 
gantly partial to Mr. Surface. 

Mrs. Can. Mr. Surface! Why, ’twas with Charles Lady Teazle was 
detected. 

Str Benj. No, no, I tell you! Mr. Surface is the gallant. 

Mrs. Can. No such thing! Charles is the man. "T'was Mr. Surface 
brought Sir Peter on purpose to discover them. 

Sir Benj. I tell you I had it from one — 

Mrs. Can. And I have it from one — 

Str Benj. Who had it from one who had it — 

Mrs. Can. From one immediately. — But here comes Lady Sneer- 
well. Perhaps she knows the whole affair. 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL. 


Lapy S. So, my dear Mrs. Candour, here’s a sad affair of our friend 
Lady Teazle. 
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Mrs. Can. Aye, my dear friend, who would have thought — 

Lapy S. Well, there is no trusting appearances; though, indeed, 
she was always too lively for me. 

Mrs. Can. To be sure, her manners were a little too free; but then, 
she was so young! 

Lapy S. And had, indeed, some good qualities. 

Mrs. Can. So she had, indeed. But have you heard the particulars? 

Lapy S. No, but everybody says that Mr. Surface — 

Str Benj. Aye, there! I told you Mr. Surface was the man. 

Mrs. Can. No, no! Indeed, the assignation was with Charles. 

Lapy S. With Charles! You alarm me, Mrs. Candour! 

Mrs. Can. Yes, yes; he was the lover. Mr. Surface, to do him 
justice, was only the informer. 

Sir Benj. Well, I'll not dispute with you, Mrs. Candour, but be it 
which it may, I hope that Sir Peter’s wound will not — 

Mrs. Can. Sir Peter’s wound! Oh, mercy! I didn’t hear a word of 
their fighting. 

Lapy S. Nor I, a syllable. 

Str Benj. No? What? No mention of the duel? 

Mrs. Can. Not a word. 

Str BENJ. Oh, yes! They fought before they left the room. 

Lapy S. Pray let us hear! 

Mrs. Can. Aye, do oblige us with the duel! 

Sir Benj. “ Sir,” says Sir Peter, immediately after the discovery, 
“you are a most ungrateful fellow.” 

Mrs. Can. Aye, to Charles — 

Sir Benj. No, no —to Mr. Surface — “‘ a most ungrateful fellow; 
and old as I am, sir,” says he, ‘‘ I insist on immediate satisfaction.” 

Mrs. Can. Aye, that must have been to Charles, for ’tis very un- 
likely Mr. Surface should fight in his own house. 

Stir Benj. Gad’s life, ma’am, not at all! — “ Giving me immediate 
satisfaction.” On this, ma’am, Lady Teazle, seeing Sir Peter in such 
danger, ran out of the room in strong hysterics, and Charles after her, 
calling out for hartshorn and water; then, madam, they began to fight 
with swords — 

Enter CRABTREE. 

Cras. With pistols, nephew — pistols! I have it from undoubted 

authority. 
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Mrs. Can. Oh, Mr. Crabtree, then it is all true! 

Cras. Too true, indeed, madam, and Sir Peter is dangerously 
wounded — 

Sir Benj. By a thrust in second *® quite through his left side. 

Cras. By a bullet lodged in the thorax. 

Mrs. Can. Mercy on me! Poor Sir Peter! 

Cras. Yes, madam — though Charles would have avoided the mat- 
ter if he could. 

Mrs. Can. I knew Charles was the person. 

Str Benjy. My uncle, I see, knows nothing of the matter. 

Cras. But Sir Peter taxed him with the basest ingratitude. 

Sir Benj. That I told you, you know. 

Cras. Do, nephew, let me speak! — and insisted on immediate — 

Sir BenyJ. Just as I said — 

Cras. Odds life, nephew, allow others to know something too! A 
pair of pistols lay on the bureau (for Mr. Surface, it seems, had come 
home the night before late from Salthill,°° where he had been to see the 
Montem with a friend who has a son at Eton); so, unluckily, the pistols 
were left charged. 

Sir Benj. I heard nothing of this. 

Cras. Sir Peter forced Charles to take one, and they fired, it seems, 
pretty nearly together. Charles’s shot took effect, as I tell you, and Sir 
Peter’s missed; but what is very extraordinary, the ball struck against 
a little bronze Shakespeare that stood over the fireplace, grazed out of 
the window at a right angle, and wounded the postman, who was just 
coming to the door with a double letter from Northamptonshire. 

Str Benjy. My uncle’s account is more circumstantial, I confess; 
but I believe mine is the true one, for all that. 

Lapy S. (Aside.) I am more interested in this affair than they 
imagine, and must have better information. 

(Exit Lapy SNEERWELL. ) 

Str Benjy. Ah! Lady Sneerwell’s alarm is very easily accounted for. 

Cras. Yes, yes, they certainly do say — but that’s neither here nor 
there. 

Mrs. Can. But pray, where is Sir Peter at present? 

59 A position in parrying. 

60 Near the Eton school, at Salthill, in a ceremony called the processus ad 
montem, the students solicited funds for the senior scholars. 
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Cras. Oh! they brought him home, and he is now in the house, 
though the servants are ordered to deny him. 

Mrs. Can. I believe so, and Lady Teazle, I suppose, attending him. 

Cras. Yes, yes; and I saw one of the faculty ** enter just before me. 

Str Benj. Hey! who comes here? 

Cras. Oh, this is he — the physician, depend on’t. 

Mrs. Can. Oh, certainly! It must be the physician; and now we 
shall know. 

* Enter StR OLIVER SURFACE. 


Cras. Well, doctor, what hopes? 

Mrs. Can. Aye, doctor, how’s your patient? 

Str Benj. Now, doctor, isn’t it a wound with a small-sword? 

Cras. A bullet lodged in the thorax, for a hundred! 

Str O. Doctor? A wound with a small-sword? And a bullet in the 
thorax? Oons! are you mad, good people? 

Str BENJ. Perhaps, sir, you are not a doctor? 

Str O. Truly, I am to thank you for my degree if I am. 

Cras. Only a friend of Sir Peter’s, then, I presume. But sir, you 
must have heard of his accident? 

Str O. Not a word! 

Cras. Not of his being dangerously wounded? 

Stir O. The devil he is! 

Sir Benjy. Run through the body — 

Cras. Shot in the breast — 

Str Benj. By one Mr. Surface — 

Cras. Aye, the younger. 

Str O. Hey! What the plague! You seem to differ strangely in your 
accounts. However, you agree that Sir Peter is dangerously wounded. 

Str Benjy. Oh, yes, we agree there. 

Cras. Yes, yes, I believe there can be no doubt of that. 

Sir O. Then, upon my word, for a person in that situation, he is 
the most imprudent man alive; for here he comes, walking as if nothing 
at all was the matter. 


Enter Str PETER TEAZLE. 


— Odds heart, Sir Peter, you are come in good time, I promise you, for 
we had just given you over! 
61 A physician. 
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Str Benj. Egad, Uncle, this is the most sudden recovery! 

Str O. Why, man, what do you out of bed with a small-sword 
through your body and a bullet lodged in your thorax? 

Str Pet. A small-sword and a bullet? 

Str O. Aye, these gentlemen would have killed you without law 
or physic and wanted to dub me a doctor to make me an accom- 
plice. 

Str Pet. Why, what is all this? 

Str Benj. We rejoice, Sir Peter, that the story of the duel is not 
true, and are sincerely sorry for your other misfortune. 

Str Pet. (Aside.) So, so— all over the town already! 

Cras. Though, Sir Peter, you were certainly vastly to blame to 
marry at your years. 

Sir Pet. Sir, what business is that of yours? 

Mrs. Can. Though, indeed, as Sir Peter made so good a husband, 
he’s very much to be pitied. 

Sir Pet. Plague on your pity, ma’am! I desire none of it. 

Str Benjy. However, Sir Peter, you must not mind the laughing 
and jests you will meet with on the occasion. 

Str Pet. Sir, sir, I desire to be master in my own house. 

Cras. Tis no uncommon case; that’s one comfort. 

Str Per. I insist on being left to myself. Without ceremony, I insist 
on your leaving my house directly. 

Mrs. CAn. Well, well, we are going; and depend on’t, we’ll make 


the best report of it we can. ( Exit.) 
Str Pet. Leave my house! 
Cras. And tell how hardly you’ve been treated. ( Exit.) 
Sir Pet. Leave my house! 
Str Benj. And how patiently you bear it. ( Exit.) 


Str Per. Fiends! vipers! furies! Oh! that their own venom would 
choke them! 
Stir O. They are very provoking indeed, Sir Peter. 


Enter RowLey. 


Row. I heard high words. What has ruffled you, sir? 

Str Pet. Pshaw! What signifies asking? Do I ever pass a day 
without my vexations? 

Row. Well, I’m not inquisitive. 
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Str O. Well, Sir Peter, I have seen both my nephews in the manner 
we proposed. 

Str Pet. A precious couple they are! 

Row. Yes, and Sir Oliver is convinced that your judgment was 
right, Sir Peter. 

Sir O. Yes, I find Joseph is indeed the man, after all. 

Row. Aye, as Sir Peter says, he is a man of sentiment. 

Str O. And acts up to the sentiments he professes.®” 

Row. It certainly is edification to hear him talk. 

Str O. Oh, he’s a model for the young men of the age! But how’s 
this, Sir Peter? You don’t join us in your friend Joseph’s praise, as I 
expected. 

Str Pet. Sir Oliver, we live in a damned wicked world, and the 
fewer we praise the better. 

Row. What! Do you say so, Sir Peter, who were never mistaken 
in your life? 

Str Pet. Pshaw! Plague on you both! I see by your sneering you 
have heard the whole affair. I shall go mad among you! 

Row. Then, to fret you no longer, Sir Peter, we are indeed ac- 
quainted with it all. I met Lady Teazle coming from Mr. Surface’s 
so humbled that she deigned to request me to be her advocate with 
you. 

Str Pet. And does Sir Oliver know all this? 

Str O. Every circumstance. 

Str Pet. What! Of the closet and the screen, hey? 

Str O. Yes, yes, and the little French milliner. Oh, I have been 
vastly diverted with the story! Ha! ha! ha! 

Str Pet. Twas very pleasant. 

Str O. I never laughed more in my life, I assure you. Ha! ha! ha! 

Str Pet. Oh, vastly diverting! Ha! ha! ha! 

Row. To be sure, Joseph with his sentiments! Ha! ha! ha! 

Str Pet. Yes, yes, his sentiments! Ha! ha! ha! Hypocritical villain! 

Str O. Aye, and that rogue Charles to pull Sir Peter out of the 
closet! Ha! ha! ha! 

Str Per. Ha! ha! ’twas devilish entertaining, to be sure! 

Str O. Ha! ha! ha! Egad, Sir Peter, I should like to have seen your 
face when the screen was thrown down. Ha! ha! 

62 Cf. Act I, Scene II, page 376. 
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SiR Per. Yes, yes, my face when the screen was thrown down! Ha! 
ha! ha! Oh, I must never show my head again! 

Sir O. But come, come; it isn’t fair to laugh at you neither, my 
old friend; though, upon my soul, I can’t help it. 

Str Pet. Oh, pray, don’t restrain your mirth on my account; it 
does not hurt me at all. I laugh at the whole affair myself. Yes, yes, I 
think being a standing jest for all one’s acquaintance a very happy 
situation. Oh, yes, and then of a morning to read the paragraphs about 
Mr. S—, Lady T—, and Sir P—, will be so entertaining! 

Row. Without affectation, Sir Peter, you may despise the ridicule 
of fools. But I see Lady Teazle going towards the next room. I am sure 
you must desire a reconciliation as earnestly as she does. 

Str O. Perhaps my being here prevents her coming to you. Well, 
Tl leave honest Rowley to mediate between you. But he must bring 
you all presently to Mr. Surface’s, where I am now returning, if not to 
reclaim a libertine, at least to expose hypocrisy. 

Sir Petr. Ah, I'll be present at your discovering yourself there with 
all my heart, though ’tis a vile unlucky place for discoveries. 

Row. We'll follow. (Exit Str OLIVER.) 

Str Pet. She is not coming here, you see, Rowley. 

Row. No, but she has left the door of that room open, you perceive. 
See? She is in tears. 

Stir Pet. Certainly a little mortification appears very becoming in 
a wife. Don’t you think it will do her good to let her pine a little? 

Row. Oh, this is ungenerous in you! 

Sir Petr. Well, I know not what to think. You remember the letter 
I found of hers evidently intended for Charles? 

Row. A mere forgery, Sir Peter, laid in your way on purpose. 
This is one of the points which I intend Snake shall give you con- 
viction of. 

Str Per. I wish I were once satisfied of that. She looks this way. 
What a remarkably elegant turn of the head she has! Rowley, I’ll go 
to her. 

Row. Certainly. 

Str Pet. Though when it is known that we are reconciled, people 
will laugh at me ten times more. 

Row. Let them laugh, and retort their malice only by showing them 
you are happy in spite of it. 
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Sir Pet. I’faith, so I will! And, if I’m not mistaken, we may yet be 
the happiest couple in the country. 

Row. Nay, Sir Peter, he who once lays aside suspicion — 

Stir Pet. Hold, Master Rowley! If you have any regard for me, 
never let me hear you utter anything like a sentiment. I have had 
enough of them to serve me the rest of my life. (Exeunt.) 


Scene III. 
The Library [in JosEPH SuRFACE’s House.]| 
Enter JosEPH SuRFACE and Lapy SNEERWELL. 


Lavy S. Impossible! Will not Sir Peter immediately be reconciled 
to Charles and of course no longer oppose his union with Maria? The 
thought is distraction to me. 

JosrpH. Can passion furnish a remedy? 

Lavy S. No, nor cunning neither. Oh, I was a fool, an idiot, to 
league with such a blunderer! 

JosepH. Sure, Lady Sneerwell, I am the greatest sufferer; yet you 
see I bear the accident with calmness. 

Lapy S. Because the disappointment doesn’t reach your heart. Your 
interest only attached you to Maria. Had you felt for her what I have 
for that ungrateful libertine, neither your temper nor hypocrisy could 
prevent your showing the sharpness of your vexation. 

JosrpH. But why should your reproaches fall on me for this dis- 
appointment? 

Lapy S. Are you not the cause of it? Had you not a sufficient field 
for your roguery in imposing upon Sir Peter and supplanting your 
brother, but you must endeavor to seduce his wife? I hate such an 
avarice of crimes. Tis an unfair monopoly and never prospers. 

JosrpH. Well, I admit I have been to blame. I confess I deviated 
from the direct road of wrong, but I don’t think we’re so totally de- 
feated neither. 

Lapy S. No! 

JosepH. You tell me you have made a trial of Snake since we met, 
and that you still believe him faithful to us? 

Lapy S. Ido believe so. 
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JosepuH. And that he has undertaken, should it be necessary, to 
swear and prove that Charles is at this time contracted by vows and 
honor to your ladyship, which some of his former letters to you will 
serve to support. 

Lapy S. This, indeed, might have assisted. 

JosEPH. Come, come; it is not too late yet.— (Knocking at the 
door.) But hark! This is probably my uncle, Sir Oliver. Retire to that 
room. We’ll consult farther when he is gone. 

Lapy S. Well, but if Ze should find you out too? 

JosepH. Oh, I have no fear of that. Sir Peter will hold his tongue 
for his own credit’s sake. And you may depend on it, I shall soon dis- 
cover Sir Oliver’s weak side! 

Lapy S. I have no diffidence of your abilities. Only be constant to 
one roguery at a time. 

JosrpH. I will, I will! 


(Exit Lapy SNEERWELL.) 


—So! ’tis confounded hard, after such bad fortune, to be baited by 
one’s confederate in evil. Well, at all events, my character is so much 
better than Charles’s that I certainly — . Hey! — What! — This is not 
Sir Oliver, but old Stanley again. Plague on’t that he should return to 
tease me just now! I shall have Sir Oliver come and find him here — 
and — 

Enter Str OLIVER SURFACE. 


Gad’s life, Mr. Stanley, why have you come back to plague me at this 
time? You must not stay now, upon my word. 

Str O. Sir, I hear your Uncle Oliver is expected here, and though 
he has been so penurious to you, I’ll try what he’ll do for me. 

JosEpH. Sir, ’tis impossible for you to stay now; so I must beg —. 
Come any other time, and I promise you, you shall be assisted. 

Str O. No; Sir Oliver and I must be acquainted. 

JosrpH. Zounds, sir! Then I insist on your quitting the room 
directly. 

Srr O. Nay, sir, — 

Josrru. Sir, I insist on’t! — Here, William! Show this gentleman 
out. Since you compel me, sir, not one moment! — This is such 
insolence! 

(Going to push him out.) 
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Enter CHARLES SURFACE. 


Cuar_LEs. Heyday! What’s the matter now? What the devil! Have 
you got hold of my little broker here? Zounds, brother, don’t hurt little 
Premium. What’s the matter, my little fellow? 

JosepH. So! He has been with you, too, has he? 

Cuar_es. To be sure he has. Why, he’s as honest a little —. But 
sure, Joseph, you have not been borrowing money too, have you? 

JosePH. Borrowing! No! But, brother, you know we expect Sir 
Oliver here every — 

Cuaries. O Gad, that’s true! Noll mustn’t find the little broker 
here, to be sure. 

JosepH. Yet Mr. Stanley insists — 

Cuartes. Stanley! Why, his name’s Premium. 

JosEerH. No, sir; Stanley. 

Cuar_rs. No, no; Premium. 

JosepH. Well, no matter which — but — 

CHARLES. Aye, aye, Stanley or Premium, ’tis the same thing, as 
you say; for I suppose he goes by half a hundred names, besides 
“A. B.”’ ° at the coffee-house. (Knocking.) 

JosrpH. ’Sdeath! Here’s Sir Oliver at the door. Now, I beg, Mr. 
Stanley — 

CuHarteEs. Aye, aye, and I beg, Mr. Premium — 

Sir O. Gentlemen — 

JosepH. Sir, by Heaven, you shall go! 

CuHartes. Aye, out with him, certainly! 

Sir O... This violence — 

JosErH. Sir, ’tis your own fault. 

CHARLES. Out with him, to be sure! (Both forcing Str OLIVER 
out.) 


Enter Str PETER and Lapy TEAZLE, Marta, and Rowtey. 


Str Pet. My old friend, Sir Oliver! Hey! What in the name of won- 
der! Here are dutiful nephews! Assault their uncle at a first visit! 
Lapy T. Indeed, Sir Oliver, ’twas well we came in to rescue you. 
Row. ‘Truly it was; for I perceive, Sir Oliver, the character of old 
Stanley was no protection to you. 
63 An arbitrary or convenient designation like John Doe. | 
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Str O. Nor of Premium either. The necessities of the former could 
not extort a shilling from that benevolent gentleman, and now, egad, 
I stood a chance of faring worse than my ancestors and being knocked 
down without being bid for. 

JosePH. Charles! 

CHARLES. Joseph! 

JosEPH. ’Tis now complete! 

CHARLES. Very! 

Sir O. Sir Peter, my friend, and Rowley too, look on that elder 
nephew of mine. You know what he has already received from my 
bounty, and you also know how gladly I would have regarded half my 
fortune as held in trust for him. Judge, then, my disappointment in dis- 
covering him to be destitute of faith, charity, and gratitude! 

Sir Pet. Sir Oliver, I should be more surprised at this declaration 
if I had not myself found him to be mean, treacherous, and hypocritical. 

Lapy T. And if the gentleman ee not guilty to these, pray let 
him call me to his character. 

Sir Pet. Then, I believe, we need add no more. If he knows him- 
self, he will consider it as the most perfect punishment that he is known 
to the world. 

Cuartes. (Aside.) If they talk this way to Honesty, what will they 
say to me by and by? 

Sir O. As for that prodigal, his brother, there — 

Cuartes. (Aside.) Aye, now comes my turn. The damned family 
pictures will ruin me. 

JosEpH. Sir Oliver, — Uncle, will you honor me with a hearing? 

CuarteEs. (Aside.) Now if Joseph would make one of his long 
speeches, I might recollect myself a little. 

Str O. (To Josepu.) I suppose you would undertake to justify your- 
self entirely? 

JosepH. I trust I could. 

Str O. (To Cuarwes.) Well, sir! — And you could justify your- 
self too, I suppose? 

Cuartes. Not that I know of, Sir Oliver. 

Str O. What! Little Premium has been let too much into the secret, 
I suppose? 

Cuartes. True, sir; but they were family secrets and should not be 
mentioned again, you know. 
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Row. Come, Sir Oliver; I know you cannot speak of Charles’s follies 
with anger. 

Str O. Odds heart, no more I can, nor with gravity either. Sir Peter, 
do you know the rogue bargained with me for all his ancestors — sold 
me judges and generals by the foot, and maiden aunts as cheap as 
broken china. 

CuHarteEs. To be sure, Sir Oliver, I did make a little free with the 
family canvas; that’s the truth on’t. My ancestors may rise in judg- 
ment against me; there’s no denying it. But believe me sincere when 
I tell you — and.upon my soul I would not say so if I was not — that 
if I do not appear mortified at the exposure of my follies, it is because 
I feel at this moment the warmest satisfaction in seeing you, my liberal 
benefactor. 

Str O. Charles, I believe you. Give me your hand again. The ill- 
looking little fellow over the settee has made your peace. 

CuarLeEs. Then, sir, my gratitude to the original is still increased. 

Lapy T. Yet, I believe, Sir Oliver, here is one whom Charles is still 
more anxious to be reconciled to. 

Str O. Oh, I have heard of his attachment there; and, with the 
young lady’s pardon, if I construe right — that blush — 

Str Pet. Well, child, speak your sentiments! 

Marta. Sir, I have little to say, but that I shall rejoice to hear that 
he is happy. For me, whatever claim I had to his affection, I willingly 
resign to one who has a better title. 

CHARLES. How, Maria! 

Str Per. Heyday! What’s the mystery now? While he ap- 
peared an incorrigible rake, you would give your hand to no one else; 
and now that he is likely to reform, I'll warrant you won’t have 
him! 

Marta. His own heart and Lady Sneerwell know the cause. 

Cuaries. Lady Sneerwell! 

Joseru. Brother, it is with great concern I am obliged to speak on 
this point, but my regard to justice compels me, and Lady Sneerwell’s 
injuries can no longer be concealed. (Opens the door.) 


Enter LADY SNEERWELL. 


Sir Pet. So! another French milliner! Egad, he has one in every 
room in the house, I suppose! 
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Lavy S. Ungrateful Charles! Well may you be surprised and feel 
for the indelicate situation your perfidy has forced me into. 

CHARLES. Pray, Uncle, is this another plot of yours? For, as I have 
life, I don’t understand it. 

JosrrH. I believe, sir, there is but the evidence of one person more, 
necessary to make it extremely clear. 

Sir Pet. And that person, I imagine, is Mr. Snake. — Rowley, you 
were perfectly right to bring him with us, and pray let him appear. 

Row. Walk in, Mr. Snake. 


Enter SNAKE, 


I thought his testimony might be wanted. However, it happens unluckily 
that he comes to confront Lady Sneerwell, not to support her. 

Lapy S. A villain! Treacherous to me at last! Speak, fellow; have 
you too conspired against me? 

SNAKE. I beg your ladyship ten thousand pardons. You paid me ex- 
tremely liberally for the lie in question, but I unfortunately have been 
offered double to speak the truth. 

Sir Pet. Plot and counter-plot, egad! 

Lapy S. The torments of shame and disappointment on you all! 

Lapy T. Hold, Lady Sneerwell. — Before you go, let me thank you 
for the trouble you and that gentleman have taken in writing letters 
from me to Charles and answering them yourself. And let me also re- 
quest you to make my respects to the scandalous college, of which you 
are president, and inform them that Lady Teazle, licentiate, begs leave 
to return the diploma they gave her, as she leaves off practice and kills 
characters no longer. 

Lapy S. You too, madam! — Provoking! — Insolent! May your 
husband live these fifty years! (Evit.) 

Str PEt. Oons! what a fury! 

Lapy T. A malicious creature, indeed! 

Stir Pet. Hey! Not for her last wish? 

Lapy T. Oh, no! 

Sir O. Well, sir, and what have you to say now? 

JosrpH. Sir, I am so confounded to find that Lady Sneerwell could 
be guilty of suborning Mr. Snake in this manner to impose on us all 
that I know not what to say. However, lest her revengeful spirit should 
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prompt her to injure my brother, I had certainly better follow her 
directly. (Evxit.) 

Str Pet. Moral to the last drop! 

Sir O. Aye, and marry her, Joseph, if you can. Oil and vinegar, 
egad! You'll do very well together. 

Row. _ I believe we have no more occasion for Mr. Snake at present? 

Snake. Before I go, I beg pardon once for all for whatever un- 
easiness I have been the humble instrument of causing to the parties 
present. 

Sir Pet. Well, well, you have made atonement by a good deed at last. 

SNAKE. But I must request of the company that it shall never 
be known. 

Str Per. Hey! What the plague! Are you ashamed of having done 
a right thing once in your life? 

SNAKE. Ah, sir, consider! I live by the badness of my character. 
I have nothing but my infamy to depend on. And if it were once known 
that I had been betrayed into an honest action, I should lose every 
friend I have in the world. 

Str O. Well, well, we’ll not traduce you by saying anything in your 
praise; never fear. (Hxit SNAKE.) 

Sir Pet. There’s a precious rogue! 

Lavy T. See, Sir Oliver, there needs no persuasion now to reconcile 
your nephew and Maria. 

Str O. Aye, aye, that’s as it should be, and, egad, we'll have the 
wedding to-morrow morning. 

Cuartes. Thank you, dear uncle. 

Str Pet. What, you rogue! don’t you ask the girl’s consent first? 

Cuartes. Oh, I have done that a long time —a minute ago — and 
she has looked “ yes.” 

Marta. For shame, Charles! I protest, Sir Peter, there has not 
been a word. 

StRO. Well, then, the fewer the better. May your love for each other 
never know abatement! 

Str Per. And may you live as happily together as Lady Teazle and 
I intend to do! 

Cuartrs. Rowley, my old friend, I am sure you congratulate me; 
and I suspect that I owe you much. 

Str O. You do indeed, Charles. 
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Row. If my efforts to serve you had not succeeded, you would have 
been in my debt for the attempt; but deserve to be happy, and you 
overpay me. 

Sir Per. Aye, honest Rowley always said you would reform. 

CuHarRLES. Why, as to reforming, Sir Peter, I'll make no promises, 
and that I take to be a proof that I intend to set about it. But, here 
shall be my monitor — my gentle guide. — Ah! can I leave the virtuous 
path those eyes illumine? 


Though thou, dear maid, shouldst waive thy beauty’s sway, 
Thou still must rule, because I will obey. 
An humble fugitive from Folly, view; 
No sanctuary near but Love and you. 


(To the audience) 


You can, indeed each anxious fear remove, 
For even Scandal dies if you approve. 


EPILOGUE 
By Mr. Corman.** 


Spoken by Lavy TEAZLE. 


I, who was late so volatile and gay, 

Like a trade-wind must now blow all one way, 
Bend my cares, my studies, and my vows, 

To one dull rusty weathercock — my spouse! 

So wills our virtuous bard, — the motley Bayes ** 
Of crying epilogues and laughing plays! 

Old bachelors who marry smart young wives, 
Learn from our play to regulate your lives; 
Each bring his dear to town, all faults upon her; 
London will prove the very source of honor. 
Plunged fairly in, like a cold bath it serves, 
When principles relax, to brace the nerves. 

Such is my case; and yet I must deplore 

That the gay dream of dissipation’s o’er. 

And say, ye fair! was ever lively wife, 

Born with a genius for the highest life, 

Like me, untimely blasted in her bloom, 

_Like me condemned to such a dismal doom? 
Save money — when I just knew how to waste it! 
Leave London — just as I began to taste it! 
Must I then watch the early crowing cock, 

The melancholy ticking of a clock, 
In a lone rustic hall forever pounded,*® 


64 George Colman, the elder (1733-1794), actor and dramatist. He was a 
member of the famous literary club of which: Johnson was a member. He was 
manager of Covent Garden Theater and of the Little Theater in the Haymarket. 

65 The chief character of the Duke of Buckingham’s satirical play, The 
Rehearsal, 1671. The name was afterwards used for poet or dramatist. 

66 Imprisoned. 
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With dogs, cats, rats, and squalling brats surrounded? 
With humble curate can I now retire 

(While good Sir Peter boozes with the squire), 

And at backgammon *’ mortify my soul 

That pants for loo,** or flutters at a vole? °° 

“ Seven’s the main! ” Dear sound that must expire, 
Lost at hot cockles *° round a Christmas fire! 

The transient hour of fashion too soon spent, 

Farewell the tranquil mind, farewell content! ‘ 
Farewell the plumed head, the cushioned téte, 

That takes the cushion from its proper seat! 

That spirit-stirring drum! — card drums I mean, 
Spadille 7° — odd trick — pam ** — basto ** — king and queen! 
And you, ye knockers, that, with brazen throat, 

The welcome visitors’ approach denote, 

Farewell all quality of high renown, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious town! 
Farewell! your revels I partake no more, 

And Lady Teazle’s occupation’s o’er! 

All this I told our bard; he smiled and said ’twas clear, 
I ought to play deep tragedy next year. 

Meanwhile he drew wise morals from his play, 


67 A game played by two persons with pieces like checkers. 

68 Failure to take a single trick. 

69 Taking all the tricks. 

70 A childish game in which one covers his eyes and guesses who strikes him. 

71 Cf. Othello, III, iii, 348-357: 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That makes ambition virtue! Oh, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 
The royal banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone! 

72 The ace of spades. 

738 The jack of clubs. 

74 The ace of clubs. 
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And in these solemn periods stalked away; 
““ Blessed were the fair like you; her faults who stopped 
And closed her follies when the curtain dropped! 
No more in vice or error to engage, 
Or play the fool at large on life’s great stage.” 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON THE PLAYS 


XI 
THE TEXT OF THE PLAYS 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


The Beaux’ Stratagem was first published in 1707. Another edition, 
according to Dr. Schmid’s George Farquhar, Sein Leben und Seine 
Original Dramen (Wiener Beitrage zur Englishen Philologie) was pub- 
lished in 1708. In the Library of the British Museum is an edition 
thought to be of 1710. In 1711 The Beaux’ Stratagem was printed in 
A Collection of the Best English Plays, Volume to (Library of the 
British Museum). In 1718 all of Farquhar’s Works, “ containing all his 
poems, letters . . . and comedies,” were published in two volumes by 
J. Knapton, London. These two volumes may be found in the Peabody 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Allardyce Nicoll, in the hand list of plays in his Eighteenth Century 
Drama, mentions editions of The Beaux’ Stratagem in 1730 (the sev- 
enth), 1748 (the ninth), 1749 (the tenth), 1752, and 1768. 

There was also an edition of The Works, (sixth edition), “ to which 
are added some memoirs of the author,” London, 1728, published by 
J. and J. Knapton; also one in 1736. These two editions may be found 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., as may also the first 
edition, 1707. 

The eighth edition, also in the Library of Congress, was “ printed for 
J. and J. Knapton,” London, 1842; it is described as “ The Works of 
the late ingenious Mr. George Farquhar; containing all his poems, 
essays, and comedies published in his life-time. Corrected from the 
errors of former impressions. To which are added some memoirs of the 
author never before published.” 

Other editions were published in 1760, London; 1772, and 1775 
(Dublin), “ with the life of G. Farquhar by T. Wilkes.” The Beaux’ 
Stratagem may also be found in the numerous collections of English 
plays, such as those compiled by Cumberland, Bell, Dibdin, Oxberry, 
and Mrs. Inchbald. 
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The text as presented in this book is based on that of the first 
edition, 1707. 

This text varies from that of the first edition in the following in- 
stances: 


P. 18, 1. 12: father for farther. 
18, l. 23: portmanteau for portmantle. 


23, 1. 7: besides thousand, between you and that omitted. 
23, 1. 9: thousand added. 
23, 1. 18: have added. 


23, 1. 32: o’ days for a days. 
31, 1. 18: naughty for naught. 


55, 1. 30: no for nor. 


61, 1. 1: has for have. 

62, 1. 35: it is added. 

74, 1. 1: my added. 

77, 1. 27: to added. 

78, 1. 1: the added. 

78, 1. 28: the added. 

89, 1. 5: we sha’not want you now, sir for we shannot ; won’t you 

now, sir? 
95, 1. 18: your for his. 
96, : The epilogue, in the first edition, follows the prologue. 


The spelling and punctuation are modernized; stage directions like 
aside and aloud are placed before speeches instead of after them, and 
in some instances minor stage directions are added. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


The Beggar’s Opera was published in the following editions: 1728 
(twice); 17209, “ with overtures in the score, the songs, and the basses,” 
third edition; 1733 (third); 1735 (fourth) ; 1742 (fifth); 1749 (sixth) ; 
1745 and 1754 (seventh). There was also an edition in 1750 and one in 
1765, which was published by J. and R. Tonson, and which closely 
follows the first edition. 
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In 1760, according to Allardyce Nicoll’s hand list of plays, an edition 
was published in Edinburgh, and another, in 1772, in Glasgow. 

An edition of The Beggar’s Opera in two acts, illustrated by R. 
Cruikshank, was published in 1850. The edition published by Double- 
day Page and Company, New York, 1927, is illustrated by C. Lovat 
Fraser and contains the music for each of the songs, but not for 
the overture. 

The text of the play as printed in this book follows that of the first 
edition, 1728, collated with the third, 1729, and with the edition of 1765. 
In this book the scenes have been re-numbered according to the modern 
method, although the original numbering of scenes is also indicated. 

This text varies from that of the first edition in the following in- 
stances: 


P. 121, 1. 4: we for me. 

126, 1. 14: Air XVI for Air VI. 

129, l. 1: In the first edition, the airs were numbered from I on 
in each act. 

135, 1. 9: A man of courage should never put anything to the risk 
but his life is added from the third edition. 

163, 1. 3: a@ is added. 

toa). .8: as ior so. 


Spelling and punctuation have been modernized, a few stage directions 
have been added for clearness, and others have been altered in position. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


In 1773, there were published apparently five editions of She Stoops 
to Conquer, the second and fifth being found in the Library of Con- 
gress. There are also editions of 1774, 1775, 1777, 1780, 1783, 1784, 
1791, and 1792. Allardyce Nicoll mentions an edition of 1786, and one 
of 1793 (Dublin). 

An edition published by Frederick A. Stokes, New York, 1897, con- 
tains “ numerous original illustrations ” by C. Moore Smith. 

The text of the play as printed in this book follows that of the second 
edition, 1773, collated with that of the fifth, 1773, the last over which 
Goldsmith could have exercised supervision. 
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The text of the play in this book varies with that of the second and 
fifth editions in the following instances: 


231, 1. 5: you omitted in second edition; added in fourth. 
250, 1. 34: This speech in the second and fifth editions is given to 
Mrs. Hardcastle; the next speech is given to Hardcastle. 


The epilogue, in the early editions, follows the prologue. 
Spelling and punctuation have been modernized, and a few stage 
directions altered in position or added. 


THE RIVALS 


The first edition of The Rivals, printed in London, for John Wilkie, 
No. 71, St. Paul’s Church-Yard, was published in 1775. Two other 
editions, according to Allardyce Nicoll’s hand list of plays, were pub- 
lished in this year. In the same year the play was published in Dublin, 
“printed for R. Moncrieffe.” Two editions were published in London, 
1776, and another edition in 1778. The “ fifth edition ” was published 
in London by G. and T. Wilkie, 1791. Other editions appeared in 1793 
(Dublin); 1798 (sixth) in London; and 1797. 

In 1821 appeared an edition in two volumes of Sheridan’s works, 
containing an introduction by Thomas Moore. 

An edition published in 1889 by White and Allen, New York and 
London, is illustrated by Frank M. Gregory. Another illustrated edition 
is that published by T. Y. Crowell and Company, with introduction 
by Brander Matthews and illustrations by M. Power O’Malley. Another 
excellent later edition was published in 1910 by Houghton Mifflin and 
Company, with introduction and notes by Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 

The text of the play as printed in this book is based on that of the 
first edition, 1775. 

The text in this book differs from that of the first edition in the 
following instances: 


P. 277, 1. 26: the professions for they professions. 
288, 1. 12: forget for forgot. 
2095, |. 35: Acres for Abs. 
307, l. 11: Abs. for Sir Anth. 
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. 21: regimentals for regiment (corrected in the errata printed 
after the epilogue, which follows the prologue). 
307, 1. 24: Languish for Anguish (corrected in errata). 


— 


PaesO7), 


313, 1. 25: doors for floors. 

316, 1. 20: the added between of and Nile. 
ny: Scene IV for Scene V. 

330, 1. 2: handling for handing. 

332 Scene III for Scene IV. 

335, 1. 20: as is added. 

347, 1. 26: edge for hedge. 

352, 1. 26: Faulkland for Jack. 

352, 1. 30: unalloyed for unallayed. 


In the first edition, the epilogue follows the prologue. 
Spelling and punctuation have been modernized. 
Changes in stage directions are indicated in the text. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


Editions of The School for Scandal, according to Allardyce Nicoll’s 
hand list of plays, appeared in 1777, Dublin; 1778, 1781, Dublin; 
1782, Dublin; 1783, London (“the real and genuine School for Scan- 
dal”); 1783, 1785, 1786, 1788, 1790, 1792, 1793, 1797, 1799 (all 
published in Dublin). 

The “ fourth edition,” as the play was ‘“‘ performed at the Theater- 
Royal in Crow Street,” was published in Dublin in 1782. A copy of this 
edition is in the possession of The Library of Congress. Another edition 
was published in London, 1798, by E. Powell. Sheridan’s collected 
Works, including The School for Scandal, were edited by Thomas Moore 
and published in London by John Murray, 1821. An edition illustrated 
by Frank M. Gregory was published by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, 1892. 

It is interesting to note an American edition, published in 1786. The 
title page reads, ‘‘ performed with universal applause at the Theater 
in N. Y. from a MSS. copy in the possession of John Henry, Esquire, 
Joint Manager of the American Company, given him by the author 
...N. Y.... Printed by Hugh Gains, at the Bible in Hanover 
Square.” 
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The text of the play as printed in this book follows that as printed 
in the Moore edition of Sheridan’s Works, 1821. This has usually been 
accepted as the standard text. 


The text as printed in this book varies from the Moore text in the 
following instances: 


Po 374, 4.0827 avenor lay. 


376, 1. 20: of a father omitted; it is supplied from the Rae text. 
421, 1. 37: loudly for aloud. 
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XII 
TOPICS FOR PAPERS 
ON EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA 


I 


General 


. London Theaters in the Eighteenth Century. 

. English Actors, 1700-1800. 

. Revivals of Shakespeare, 1700-1800. 

. Sentimentalism in Eighteenth Century Drama. 
. The Heroic Tragedy. 

. The Ballad Play. 


The Domestic Play. 


. Italian Opera in the Eighteenth Century. 

. Satire in the Eighteenth Century Play. 

. The Play of Terror. 

. The Short Play, or Afterpiece. 

. Popularity of Elizabethan Playwrights, 1700-1800. 
. Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century Play. 
. The Unities in the Eighteenth Century Play. 
. Dramatic Criticism. 

. Morality in the Eighteenth Century Play. 

. Recent Eighteenth Century Revivals. 

. Music in the Eighteenth Century Play. 

. French Influence. 

. German Influence. 


2 


The Five Plays in this Book 


. Scrub, Tony Lumpkin, and Bob Acres — a Study in Low Comedy. 


2. Underplots in the Plays in this Book. 


. The Unities in these Plays. 
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. Artificiality in the Dialogue of the Plays. 

. Mrs. Sullen and Lady Teazle. 

. The Place of Action. 

. A Comparison in the Character of Farquhar, Gay, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan as men. 

. Humor in the Five Plays. 
9. The Use of Contrasts in the Five Plays. 

10. Dorinda and Julia. 

11. A comparison of the chief male characters of the Five Plays. 

12. Cherry and Polly. 

13. The Relation of Parents and Children. 

14. Eavesdropping. 

15. The Use of Asides and Soliloquies. 

16. Olivia and Lydia Languish. 

17. High and Low Comedy. 


Ian fs 
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3 
George Farquhar 


. Comparison of The Beaux’ Stratagem with The Recruiting Officer. 
. The Significance of the Setting of The Beaux’ Stratagem. 

. Local Color in The Beaux’ Stratagem. 

. References in The Beaux’ Stratagem to Contemporary History. 

. Morality in The Beaux’ Stratagem. 
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4 
John Gay 


. The Beggar’s Opera and The Gentle Shepherd. 
. The Beggar’s Opera and The Duenna. 
. Satire in The Beggar’s Opera. 


. A Picture of Contemporary London in The Beggar’s Opera. 
‘ 
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5 
Oliver Goldsmith 
. The Good-natured Man, False Delicacy, and She Stoops to Conquer. 
. Improbabilities in She Stoops to Conquer. 
. Low Comedy in The Good-natured Man and She Stoops to Conquer. 
. Goldsmith’s Plays and Sentimental Comedy. 
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6 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 


. Sentimentalism in The Rivals and The School for Scandal. 

. A collection of Mrs. Malaprop’s Mistakes in Diction. 

. Sheridan’s Literary Debt to his Mother. 

. Sheridan as an Orator. 

. The Critic and Fielding’s Tom Thumb. 

. The Use of Suspense in The School for Scandal. 

. Mistaken Identities in Te Rivals and The School for Scandal. 
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READING LIST OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PLAYS 


Full-length Plays 


The Careless Husband 
The Recruiting Officer 
The Busy-Body 

Cato 

Jane Shore 

The Revenge 

The Conscious Lovers 
The Gentle Shepherd 


The Provoked Husband 
(after John Vanbrugh’s Jour- 
ney to London) 


The Tragedy of Tragedies; or 
The Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb, the Great 


The London Merchant, or The 
History of George Barnwell 

The Fatal Curiosity 

The Suspicious Husband 

Tancred and Sigismunda 


Trene 


Douglas 

Orphan of China 

The Minor 

The Jealous Wife 

The Way to Keep Him 


Clandestine Marriage 


The Good-natured Man 


Colley Cibber (1671-1757) 


Date of 
Production 


1704 


George Farquhar (1677-1707) 1706 
Susanna Centlivre (1667?-1723) 1709 
Joseph Addison (1672-1719) 1713 


Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718) 
Edward Young (1683-1765) 
Richard Steele (1672-1729) 
Allan Ramsay (1686-1758) 


Published 


1714 
1721 
1722 


1725 


Colley Cibber (1671-1757) 1727-28 


Henry Fielding (1707-1754) 


George Lillo (1693-17390) 


George Lillo (1693-1739) 


1730, 1731 


1731 
1736 


Benjamin Hoadly (1706-1757) 1747 


James Thomson (1700-1748) 


1744-45 


Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) 


John Home (1722-1808) 


£748-49 
1756 


Arthur Murphy (1727-1805) 1759 


Samuel Foote (1720-1777) 


1760 


George Colman (1732-1704) 1761 
Arthur Murphy (1727-1805) 


(1717-1779) 


1760, 1761 
Colman and David Garrick 


1766 


Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) 1768 
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False Delicacy 
The West Indian 


The Duenna 

The Critic 

The Man of the World 
The Dramatist 

Wild Oats 

The Road to Ruin 
Everyone Has His Fault 
The Fall of Robespierre 


The Borderers 


The Heir at Law 
The Castle Specter 


‘ Osorio (later called Remorse) 


Speed the Plough 


The Contrivances 

The Devil to Pay 
Chrononhotonthologos 
The Miller of Mansfield 
The Lying Valet 

Miss in Her Teens 
High Life Below Stairs 
Love a la Mode 

Love in a Village 

The Deuce is in Him 
The Padlock 

The Maid of The Oaks 


The Waterman 
Bon Ton 

Who’s the Dupe? 
Rosina 

Inkle and Yarico 


The Doctor and the Apothecary 


The Turnpike Gate 
Fortune’s Frolic 


READING LIST 


Full-length Plays 
Hugh Kelly (1739-1777) 


461 
Date of 
Production 
1768 


Richard Cumberland (1732- 


1811) 


R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816) 


R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816) 


sgh 
1775 
1779 


Charles Macklin (1697?-1797) 1781 
Frederic Reynolds (1764-1841) 1789 


John O’Keefe (1747-1833) 


Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809) 


1791 
1792 


Elizabeth Inchbald (1753-1821) 1793 
Robert Southey (1774-1843) 


with Coleridge and Lovell 


1704 


William Wordsworth (1770- 


1850) written 


1706 


George Colman, Jr. (1762-1836) 17097 


M. G. Lewis (1775-1818) 1707 
S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834) 
written 1797-1798 
produced 1813 
Thomas Morton (17642-1838) 1708 
Short Plays 
Henry Carey (d. 1743) 1715 
Charles Coffey (d. 1745) 1731 
Henry Carey (d. 1743) 1734 
Robert Dodsley (1703-1764) 1737 
David Garrick (1717-1779) 1741 
David Garrick (1717-1770) 1747 
James Townley (1714-1778) 1750 


Charles Macklin (1697?-1797) 1750 


Isaac Bickerstaff (d. 1812) 


George Colman (1732-1704) 


Isaac Bickerstaff (d. 1812) 


1762 
1763 
1768 


General John Burgoyne (1722- 


1792) 


Charles Dibdin (1745-1814) 
David Garrick (1717-1779) 
Hannah Cowley (1743-1800) 
Frances Brooke (1724-1789) 


1774 
1774 
1775 
1779 
1782 


George Colman, Jr. (1762-1836) 1787 


James Cobb (1756-1818) 
Thomas Knight (d. 1820) 


1788 
1799 


J. T. Allingham (f. 1799-1810) 1799 


XIV 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STAGE PRESENTATION 


In the direction of each of the five plays in this book, special care 
should be given to the exaggeration and affectation of manners charac- 
teristic of the Eighteenth Century. All movements, even those of the 
men, were made with artificial and even effeminate grace. There was 
much bowing, and the bowing was done with extravagant and fluent 
turns of the arm and wrist. 

The handkerchief, of expensive lace, formed an obtrusive part of a 
gentleman’s attire, and he flourished it on all occasions. The snuffbox 
was also prominent. 

As for the costumes and wigs for these plays, any good theatrical 
costumer, if given the name of the play, a brief description of the char- 
acters, and the necessary sizes, will be able to supply whatever is re- 
quired. The books listed in the bibliography will be helpful for those 
amateur organizations which make their own costumes. 


THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


1. For The Beaux’ Stratagem only two scenes are required: a room 
at the inn’and a room in Lady Bountiful’s house. The change from one 
scene to the other can be made rapidly by the use of the same set for 
each scene with the exception of three panels. The first scene can be 
set as represented in Figure 1, page 463. 

In this scene A represents an opening which reveals three or four 
turning steps, apparently ascending to the second floor of the inn. The 
letters B and C represent two closed panels. 

For the change to the scene at Lady Bountiful’s house, panels B and C 
are removed, B is placed over the opening A, and the furniture is re- 
placed by that of a country house. See Figure 2. 

The removal of panels B and C reveals a large opening to another 
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FigueE f THE INN IN THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 


FIGURE 2 A ROOM IN LADY BOUNTIFUL’S HOUSE 
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part of the house. Just beyond hangs a black curtain. The stage is sepa- 
rated from this part of the house by a railing with two newel posts 
between which the actors will pass behind the scene. This rear portion 
of the stage can be raised on a platform about six inches high. While 
not absolutely essential, this touch adds mobility to the set. 

The lighting for the first set should have a preponderance of amber 
to indicate the garish brightness of the inn. The lighting of the second 
set should have more of the blue and the red. 


2. Just after the scene in which Aimwell feigns illness, after Aimwell, 
Archer, Mistress Sullen, and Dorinda go off to look at the pictures, Scrub 
may very effectively imitate in pantomime Aimwell’s feigned return to 
consciousness and his adoration of Dorinda. 


3. In the picture gallery scene, in which Mistress Sullen and Archer 
discuss the gallery, the actors may be off-stage, and the dialogue may be 
shortened. At the beginning of the scene, the characters pass across the 
rear part of the stage, from left to right. Then, according to the original 
stage directions, Aimwell and Dorinda may reappear from the rear and 
go off at the left entrance. In the speech, ‘“‘ Had my eyes the power 
of thunder,” Mistress Sullen appears on the rear stage, walking front 
on “’Sdeath, what am I doing?” She exits then at left, calling 
to Dorinda. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 


1. The scenes in The Beggar’s Opera are as follows: 

Act I: —Peachum’s House. 

mot LT; 
Scene 1.— A Tavern near Newgate. 
Scene 2.— Newgate. 

Act III. 
Scene 1. — Newgate. 
Scene 2.— A Gaming House (omitted in some acting ver- 

sions). 

Scene 3. — Peachum’s Lock (omitted in some acting versions). 
Scene 4. — Newgate. 
Scene 5. — The Condemned Hold. 
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If Scenes II and III of Act III are omitted, as they may readily be, 
and if Scene V of Act III is joined to Scene IV, with the same set for 
each, then only three sets are required, Peachum’s House, a Tavern near 
Newgate, and Newgate. 

The first set may be as follows: 


FIGUZE 3 PEACHUM'S HOUSE THE BEGGARS OPERA 


The side walls may remain the same for all three sets. For the second 
set — the Tavern — two plain panels may be placed against A and D, 
thus leaving but the one large arch in the rear. Across this arch may 
be hung draperies through which, when they are opened by persons 
passing through, may be seen the gamblers at their tables. For the 
third set — Newgate Prison — panels B and C may also be closed up, 
this leaving the rear wall entirely blank. 

The lighting for the first set should have more of the red, with a dim 
light for the rear of the stage. For the second set the lighting should have 
more amber, with the rear stage very brightly illuminated. The third 
set should have more blue so as to be rather dismal. 


2. After the Introduction, the Beggar should withdraw to one side 
of the stage, still visible to the audience, and watch the play. So with 
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each act until he is entreated at the conclusion of the play to change his 
ending and save Macheath. 


3. As for the songs, it was the custom for the singer to step forward 
to the front of the stage and bow to the audience before he sang. He 
also made a bow at the end of his song. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


1. Three sets are required for the presentation of She Stoops to Con- 
quer: 1,a room in Hardcastle’s house; 2, a room at the inn; and, 3, the 
garden behind Hardcastle’s house. The first set — the room at Hard- 
castle’s — may be arranged as follows: 


FIGURE 4. A Room IN HARDCASTLE'S HOUSE SHE SToops TO CONQUER 


The removal of the medallions on the right wall, the draperies at the 
window, and the fireplace and tapestry above it exposes the second 
set, representing the inn. Beneath the tapestry there is sketched on the 
flat a series of shelves holding bottles, decanters, and glasses. The 
room at the inn then appears as in Figure 5. 
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Figu2E 5 THE INN SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Ti 
Spire 


Figuee 6 THE GARDEN BEHIND HARDCASTLE S House 
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The scene in the garden is arranged without interfering with the set 
that precedes and follows except for the removal of one panel on each 
side for entrances and exits. A flat drop, with a shortened stage, cuts off 
the set behind. On this drop is painted a hedge and trees behind the 
hedge. On the left stands a bush behind which Mrs. Hardcastle may 
hide on Hardcastle’s approach. See Figure 6. 

A dim blue light shines down overhead, in front of the drop. This 
light should be so dim as to make the actors scarcely visible. 


2. In the Tyler production of She Stoops to Conquer, staged by 
William Seymour, 1928, some very interesting business accompanied 
the lines on page 20. When Hardcastle says, “ Your talking of a re- 
treat,” etc., he goes to bring up a chair to the fore stage where Marlow 
and Hastings are standing. Just as he is about to sit down in order to 
begin his story, Marlow quickly sits down on the chair ahead of him. 
Discomfited but still hospitable, Hardcastle draws up another chair, 
which Hastings proceeds to occupy. Then Hardcastle brings a third 
chair, sits down between the two young men and slightly behind them, 
and proceeds with his story. 


3. When, in this same scene, Marlow asks for punch and Hardcastle, 
disturbed at this interruption to his favorite story, produces the beverage 
and, raising the cup to his lips, says, ‘“‘ here is to our better acquaintance,” 
Marlow snatches it from him and drinks first. Having taken a long 
draught, Marlow passes the cup, not to Hardcastle, who has his hands 
out ready to receive it, but to Hastings. In this way, during the ensuing 
conversation, the two young men continue passing the cup back and 
forth until Marlow, after taking a particularly long drink, gives it to 
Hardcastle, who, on raising it to his lips, discovers it is empty. 


4. When Marlow says: “ Shall I do myself the honor to attend you? ” 
(page 211) Miss Hardcastle throws over his extended arms her scarf, 
and he walks out with it as if she were walking beside him. 


THE RIVALS 


1. At the beginning of the play either, neither, or both of the pro- 
logues may be used, although the use of one, preferably the first, will 
help preserve some of the Eighteenth Century spirit. If the prologue 
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is used, the actor who speaks it stands on the apron of the stage in 
front of the curtain and should speak vivaciously, not dully and im- 
personally. 

The epilogue may be treated in the same way. 


2. For Act I, Scene 1 (A Street in Bath); Act II, Scene 2; Act III, 
Scene 1; Act IV, Scene 3 (The North Parade); Act V, Scene 2 (The 
South Parade); and Act V, Scene 3 (The King’s Mead Fields), varia- 
tions of the set for She Stoops to Conquer (the garden scene) may be 
used. The hedge is the constant feature in the set, and the position of 
the trees and bushes can be varied for different scenes. A rustic bench 
will add to the variety. 


3. For the rooms at Mrs. Malaprop’s, Captain Absolute’s, Julia’s and 
Acres’, variations may be used of the set sketched on page 470 as in The 
School for Scandal. The entire set can represent Mrs. Malaprop’s lodg- 
ings. For Captain Absolute’s, draperies can be hung over the openings 
C and D, leaving the middle arch free. For Julia’s room, draperies can 
be hung across the line marked A, and for Bob Acres’, across the line 
marked B. 


4. The low comedy scenes, most of those in which Bob Acres, Mrs. 
Malaprop, and Faulkland appear, and Act V, Scene 1, in which Fag 
and David excite the ladies with the report of the duels, should move 
very rapidly and boisterously. 

Much of. the success of the play depends on the actor who represents 
Bob Acres. In his case, the low comedy, if handled skillfully, can be 
much exaggerated. 


5. At the end of the scene in which Mrs. Malaprop, Fag, and David 
tell Lydia and Julia about the duels (pages 341-343), the ladies line 
singly behind Fag, who carries a broomstick over his shoulder, and they 
mark time during the excitement of their conversation until Fag says, 
“Never fear, Ma’am; never fear,” at which they march out, all talking 
and screaming. 


6. At the beginning of Scene III of Act V, when Sir Lucius “ meas- 
ures paces along the stage,” he begins on the side where Bob Acres 
stands, and, as he walks along, naturally expecting Bob to remain where 
he is, Bob follows directly behind him. Sir Lucius turns on “ There 
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now,” and, surprised at Bob’s presence at his elbow, drives him back 
with a look to the other side of the stage. 


7. This play should be cut considerably, for, as it is, it requires 
almost five hours for presentation. Most of the scenes, for example, in 
which Julia and Faulkland appear, may be omitted. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


1. The sets for The School for Scandal, of which five are required, 
may all be very simply built around one permanent set, which may be 
used for the several scenes at Sir Peter Teazle’s, and which may be 
as follows: 


FicurRe 7 Si@ PETER TEAZLE’S HOUSE) =©9 THE «SCHOOL FoR SCANDAL 


The set for the room at Lady Sneerwell’s may be arranged by hang- 
ing draperies just behind the three arches, to fall on the dotted line 
marked A. 

Charles Surface’s parlor or reception room (Act III, Scene II and Act 
IV, Scene II) is arranged by hanging the same draperies in front of the 
three arches, across the dotted line marked B. 
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For the drinking scene (Act III, Scene III) at Charles’s house, the 
draperies are separated to cover the two side arches C and D but to leave 
open the wide middle arch. In this scene the light for the front of the 
stage must be bright, that for the rear stage low. 

The picture gallery (Act IV, Scene I) is behind. In other words, the 
set for the auction scene is the same as that for the drinking scene, with 
the exception that the rear stage, in the auction scene, is more brightly 
lighted. Sir Oliver and Charles are in the rear part of the stage but 
visible to the audience. They are looking at the paintings hanging in 
the rear room. In this way it is not necessary to secure old portraits. 
Moses stands on the front stage most of the time, Careless goes back 
and forth, but stands for most of the scene on a chair just behind the 
large arch. Care should be taken in the direction of this scene that 
those on the rear stage be close to the opening when they speak, and 
that they be brought to the front stage as soon as the business in the 
rear is over. 

The Library at eae Surface’s (Act IV, Scene III, and Act V, Scenes 
I and III) is arranged by hanging the draperies in front of the large 
arch and by placing windows in the two small arches. The windows need 
only be propped from behind against the openings. 

By this arrangement there is no change that will require more than 
five minutes. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Theaters 


1. The Queen’s Theater in the Haymarket, in which The Beaux’ Stratagem 
was presented (also known as the King’s Theater and the Opera House), 
was situated west of London, not far from where Trafalgar Square now is. 
It was built by John Vanbrugh (1666?-1726), dramatist and manager, and 
was opened April 9, 1705. In December, 1707, this theater began the presenta- 
tion of operas which, at this time, were very popular. Its early history is con- 
nected with the Royal Academy of Music and with the name of Handel. It 
was burned down June 17, 1789, rebuilt in 1790, and for the remainder of 
the century was used by the Drury Lane Company. 

2. The Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theater, in which The Beggar’s Opera was 
presented, was also situated west of London but closer to the city proper 
and slightly to the north. This theater was opened November 18, 1714, under 
the management of John Rich. After 1737, and subsequent to the passage of 
the Licensing Act, which restricted legitimate performances to Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane Theaters, musical pieces were played here. 

3. Goodman’s Fields Theater, first in Leman Street, then in Ayliffe Street, 
was opened on October 31, 1729, under the managership of Giffard. It was in 
this theater that David Garrick appeared for the first time in 1740. 

4. Covent Garden Theater, situated in west London between Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and the Haymarket, was opened December 7, 1732, under the 
management of John Rich, who controlled its affairs until his death in 176r. 
In 1767 George Colman and three others purchased the theater from Ben- 
croft and Beard. In 1792 it was much enlarged. In this theater She Stoops to 
Conquer and The Rivals were presented. 

5. Drury Lane Theater, also between Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Hay- 
market, was opened in 1674. From 1700 to 1707 it was under the manage- 
ment of John Rich and, until the time of Garrick’s control, passed through the 
hands of Wilks, Cibber, Collier, and Booth. Garrick entered on its manage- 
ment in 1747 and continued until 1776, when he sold his share to Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, Thomas Linley, and Doctor Ford. Sheridan managed the 
theater until 1788 when John Phillip Kemble took charge. In 1791 the old 
theater was torn down, rebuilt, and enlarged, and opened in 1794. The new 
building seated twenty-five hundred persons. In this theater The School for 
Scandal was presented. 
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APPENDIX B 


Robert Walpole and The Beggar’s Opera 


The scene in which Peachum and Lockit quarrel (Act II, The Beggar’s 
Opera), according to Cooke’s Memoirs of Macklin, refers to the quarrel be- 
tween Robert Walpole, Prime Minister, and Lord Townshend. Cooke writes, 
“Tn the scene where Peachum and Lockit are described settling their ac- 
counts, Lockit sings the song 


‘When you censure the age, etc.’ 


which had such an effect on the audience, that, as if by instinct, the greater 
part of them threw their eyes on the stage-box, where the Minister, Robert 
Walpole, was sitting, and loudly encored it. Sir Robert saw this stroke in, 
stantly, and saw it with good humor and discretion; for no sooner was the 
song finished than he encored it a second time himself, joined in the general 
applause, and by this means brought the audience into so much good humor 
with him that they gave him a general huzza from all parts of the house. 

“ But, notwithstanding this escape, every night, and for many years after- 
wards, that The Beggar’s Opera was brought out, Macklin used to say, the 
Minister never could with any satisfaction be present at its representation, on 
account of the many allusions which the audience thought referred to his 
character. The first song was thought to point to him; the name of Bob Booty, 
whenever mentioned, again raised the laugh against him; and the quarreling 
scene between Peachum and Lockit, was so well understood at that time 
to allude to a recent quarrel between the two ministers, Lord Townshend and 
Sir Robert, that the house was in convulsions of applause.” 


APPENDIX C 


Coffee Houses 


Soon after the introduction of coffee, chocolate, and tea into England, the 
first chocolate or coffee house was opened by a Greek in Saint Michael’s 
Alley, Cornhill. This was in 1652. At once the institution became popular, so 
much so that in 1675 Charles II issued a proclamation against coffee houses 
on the ground that they were frequented by men “ who devised and spread 
abroad divers false, malicious, and scandalous reports, to the defamation of 
His Majesty’s government, and to the disturbance of the peace and quiet of 
the nation.” Such attempts at repressions failed. In London, coffee houses 
increased in numbers until in the Eighteenth Century there were almost 
three thousand. 

One of the best descriptions is from A Brief and Merry History of Great 
Britain, quoted in Sir Walter Besant’s London in the Eighteenth Century: 

“These coffee houses are the constant rendezvous for men of business, 
- as well as the idle people, so that a man is sooner asked about his coffee- 
house than his lodgings. Besides coffee, there are many other liquors, which 
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people cannot well relish at first. They smoke tobacco, game, and read papers 
of intelligence; here they treat of matters of state, make leagues with foreign 
princes, break them again, and transact affairs of the last consequence to the 
whole world. In a word, ’tis here the English discourse freely of everything, 
and where they may in a very little time be known; their character likewise 
may be partly discovered, even by people that are strangers to the language, 
if they appear cool in their discourses, and attentive to what they hear. They 
represent these coffee houses as the most agreeable things in London, and 
they are, in my opinion, very proper places to find people that a man has 
business with, or to pass away the time a little more agreeably than he can 
do at home; but in other respects they are loathsome, full of smoke, like 
a guard room, and as much crowded. I believe ’tis these places that furnish 
the inhabitants with slander, for there one hears exact accounts of every- 
thing done in town, as if it were but a village.” 


APPENDIX D 


The Use of Snuff 


The practice of taking snuff was common, both ladies and gentlemen in- 
dulging freely and being never seen without a decorated snuffbox. Besant, in 
London in the Eighteenth Century, quotes from a pamphlet, dated 1782, 
which inveighs against the use of snuff by ladies: ““ Who without regret can 
see an agreeable and well dressed lady with a beautiful countenance, elegant 
symmetry, and fine natural coloring of the features, pull off a glove, and, with 
a fine white delicate hand, take out a box and put her pretty thumb and 
finger into a nasty-colored powder, and apply the same to a beautiful face 
and spoil it, by changing the fine natural color of the skin in more places 
than where this filthy drug is laid on, and causing the blood to rise into the 
face by coughing, etc.? This is not uncommon even to those constantly ad- 
dicted to this nauseous custom.” 


APPENDIX E 


The Criminal 


In the earlier years of the eighteenth century, the condemned criminal, 
particularly a famous highwayman or robber of the mail, was looked upon 
as a hero. At the prison, before his death, he received ladies of fashion, art- 
ists painted his picture, and ballad writers wrote songs about him. He assumed 
an air of bravado, smiled and bowed to the crowds that lined the streets as he 
was carted to the gallows, and kicked off his shoes as he was being slowly 
strangled. His ability to kick off his shoes was the ultimate mark of his bravery. 

The condemned man was driven in a cart from his prison, Newgate, to 
Tyburn, which was west of the city. In this connection Hogarth’s engraving, 
The Idle Prentice Executed at Tyburn, is very interesting. It represents the 
prisoner in the cart standing against his coffin, with Bible or prayer book in 
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hand and the customary nosegay on his coat. The Ordinary, or prison clergy- 
man, with hand and finger pointed upwards, is exhorting the unfortunate to 
repentance. The gallows, a triangular structure, is just beyond. Crowds press 
in on all sides; two persons are fighting; a woman is crying her wares, con- 
sisting of copies of the last dying speech and confession of the condemned; 
other persons are buying drinks from a peddler in a cart. Ladies and gentle- 
men sit in a high gallery where they may have a clear view of the execution. 

If, after the execution, no one claimed the body, it was turned over to the 
surgeons for dissecting. Sometimes, even when the body was claimed by 
a kinsman, the surgeons secured it by hiring a woman, whom they directed 
to dress neatly in black, and having her claim the body as the criminal’s 
mother. Her appearance gave her claim precedence over that of a ragged 
kinsman, whom the crowd drove away on the suspicion that he was trying 
to secure the body for the surgeons. 


APPENDIX F 


Lydia Languish’s Books 


In the list of books mentioned by Lydia Languish in The Rivals, pages 278 
and 279, Sheridan is attacking sentimental literature, particularly the senti- 
mental novel. Most of the books mentioned are little known. The Reward of 
Constancy I cannot identify. The Fatal Connection is a novel (1773) by a 
Mrs. Fogerty; The Mistakes of the Heart (1769) by Treyssac de Vergy; 
The Delicate Distress (1769) by a Mrs. Griffith; The Memoirs of Lady 
Woodford remains unidentified; The Gordian Knot (1769) by “ Henry” 
(Griffith?) ; Peregrine Pickle (1751), a famous novel by Tobias Smollett; 
The Tears of Sensibility, translated from the French of M. D’Arnaud by 
John Murdoch; Humphrey Clinker (1771), popular novel by Tobias Smollett : 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality, included in Peregrine Pickle by Smollett; 
The Sentimental Journey (1768) by Laurence Sterne; The Whole Duty of 
Man, a moral work, published in 1660, of which there were numerous editions 
during the .Eighteenth Century. 


The works mentioned on page 282 are identified as follows: 


Roderick Random (1748) by Tobias Smollett; The Innocent Adultery prob- 
ably a translation of Paul Scarron’s L’Adultere Innocente; The History of 
Lord Aimworth, a novel in letters; Ovid, Roman poet (B.C 43-A.D.17), 
author of The Metamorphosis, which was popular during the Eighteenth 
Century; The Man of Feeling (1771) by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831); 
Mrs. Hester Chapone (1727-1801), author of a collection of moral essays 
published in 1773 under the title Letters on the Improvement of the Mind, 
Addressed to a Young Lady; Fordyce, author of Sermons to Young Women, 
published 1765;; Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, a series of letters of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773) to his son. 
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